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PREFACE. 

THE  value  of  a  work  on  a  technical  subject  consists  not 
in  the  quantity  of  information  which  it  contains,  but  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  useful  information  which  it 
succeeds  in  conveying  to  the  reader,  and  the  speed  with 
which  such  knowledge  is  imparted.  A  book  which  is  too 
bulky  is  embarrassing  except  for  occasional  reference,  an 
empty  one  is  useless. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  book  which  contains  nothing  which 
is  unknown  to  the  reader  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  value 
to  him,  if  the  information  which  it  does  contain  is  given 
in  a  suitable  form,  is  sufficiently  ample  without  being  too 
elaborate,  and  is  arranged  so  that  reference  to  it  may 
speedily  be  made. 

For  this  class  of  reader  what  is  wanted  is  the  maximum 
of  what  may  be  called  real  grit  in  the  fewest  words  and 
most  lucid  form  possible.  He  looks  into  books  to  refresh 
his  mind  on  mbot  points,  and  unless  the  books  supply  solu- 
tions of  those  points  readily  and  decisively,  they  are  useless 
to  him. 

To  the  student  the  book  is  useful  in  a  different  sense. 
He  requires  a  book  which  supplies  the  knowledge  which  it 
is  essential  he  should  acquire,  and  which  supplies  it  in  the 
order  and  in  the  form  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the 
most  rapid  progress  with  his  studies.  He  is,  it  may  be 
assumed,  without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  does  not 
know  what  there  is  to  learn  about  it.  When  he  has  read  he 
is  still  in  but  a  poor  position  to  judge  to  what  extent  the 
knowledge  gained  exhausts  the  subject.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  when  a  subject  has  been  exhausted,  but  it  is  certainly 
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not  until  considerable  advance  has  been  made  with  it  that  the 
student  has  any  clear  idea  even  as  to  what  there  is  to  learn. 

In  this  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
maximum  of  useful  matter  in  the  minimum  of  space,  in  a 
form  and  arranged  on  a  plan  which  should  make  it  useful  to 
the  young  practitioner  and  the  student  alike. 

All  academic  debate  and  literary  ornament  have  been 
avoided,  and  even  interesting  statistics  have  been  omitted, 
the  object  aimed  at  being  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  rules.  Only  where  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  important  considerations  involved  has 
this  course  been  departed  from. 

To  make  the  work  generally  useful,  it  has  been  quite 
necessary  to  give  a  great  number  of  practical  illustrations 
and  examples  of  the  application  of  the  principles  and  rules 
expounded,  and  to  each  example,  where  it  seemed  necessary, 
have  been  added  full  notes  by  way  of  critical  examination 
of  the  questions  raised  and  answers  given,  as  well  as  the 
reason  for  the  steps  suggested  in  arriving  at  the  solutions. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  work  to 
students,  a  number  of  examples  have  been  given  in  Appen- 
dix A,  the  solutions  to  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
These  should  be  of  service  for  self-instruction  :  the  solutions 
being  found  in  a  part  of  the  book  different  from  that  in 
which  the  questions  are  set,  the  student  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  work  out  answers,  and  subsequently  compare  his 
work  with  the  solutions,  and  correct  himself  by  them. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  in  a  work  containing 
so  many  worked  examples,  no  error  has  found  a  place ;  but 
with  the  careful  examination  to  which  the  proofs  have  been 
subjected,  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  prove  of  real  value 
to  the  student  of  Valuation,  and  that  it  may  also  serve  as  a 
useful  handbook  on  the  subject. 

SAMUEL  SKRIMSHIRE. 
January  1915. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  WHICH  THE  VALUER 
SHOULD  POSSESS. 

I.  General  Bearing  of  Various  Branches  of  Surveying  and  other  Subjects. 
Branches  of  Knowledge  necessary  to  the  Vaiuer.  Land  Tenures.  Law 
of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  Building  Construction  and  the  Measurement 
and  Pricing  of  Builders'  Work.  Law  of  Dilapidations.  Sanitary  Science 
and  Sanitary  Laws  and  Byelaws.  Law  of  Easements,  particularly  Light 
and  Air.  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Building  and  Adjoining  Owners. 
Land  Surveying  and  Levelling.  Road  Making.  Development  of  Build- 
ing Estates.  Water  Supply.  Lighting  and  Heating.  Measurement  and 
Valuation  of  Standing  Timber.  Law  of  Fixtures.  Law  of  Compensation. 
Lands  Clauses  Acts  and  many  other  Statutes.  Position  of  Mortgagor 
and  Mortgagee.  Law  of  Rating.  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910. 
2.  Subjects  required  for  the  Professional  Associateship  and  Fellowship. 
Examinations  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 

i.  There  is  probably  no  subject  within  the  pale  of  the 
surveyor's  profession  which  calls  for  more  complete  simul- 
taneous exercise  of  the  various  branches  of  his  knowledge 
than  the  Valuation  of  lands  and  interests  therein.  It  is 
not  suggested,  of  course,  that  in  each  separate  valuation  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  should  be  familiar 
have  a  direct  bearing ;  but,  taking  Valuation  in  all  its 
branches,  and  under  the  illimitable  circumstances  met  with 
in  practice,  the  statement  is  true.  A  few  illustrations  will 
serve  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

Suppose  you  are  engaged  on  the  valuation  of  any  class  of 
property,  the  very  first  point  on  which  you  will  need  to  have 
information  will  be  the  tenure — whether  freehold  (fee  simple), 
lifehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold. 
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If  the  property  is  held  in  fee  simple  you  will  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  subject  to  any  charges,  etc.  If  it  is  life- 
hold  property,  you  will  inquire  whether  held  for  one  or  more 
lives,  the  age  or  ages,  whether  held  for  the  longer  of  the 
two  or  more  lives,  or  whether  only  held  during  the  joint  con- 
tinuance, of  the  lives,  whether  the  interest  of  the  parties  is  or 
is  not  a  contingent  interest,  and  the  like.  If  it  is  copyhold 
yo^u'wiH  ask,  Is  it- copyhold  of  inheritance,  copyhold  for  life 
or  lives',  *  or1  copyhold  for  years,  and  is  there  the  right  of 
renewal  ?  What  are  the  customs  of  the  manor  ?  Is  the 
property  held  by  one  or  more  tenants  ;  if  more  than  one,  do 
they  hold  as  tenants  in  common,  as  joint  tenants,  or  as 
coparceners  ?  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  You  will  need  to 
go  into  the  question  of  admission  fines,  and  probably  the 
whole  question  of  the  cost  of  enfranchising.  Supposing  a 
case  of  leaseholds,  the  inquiry  will  be  whether  it  is  a  head 
lease,  an  underlease,  or  a  derivative  lease,  the  term,  the 
ground  rent,  etc. 

Whatever  may  be  the  tenure  of  the  estate  to  be  valued, 
the  terms  on  which  the  property  is  leased,  subleased,  or  let, 
and  the  position  of  the  parties,  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  it  is  only  those  who  understand  the  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  position. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  exhausting  the  points  involved  ; 
the  object  in  view  is  simply  to  show  how  important  a  know- 
ledge of  Tenures  and  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  is, 
and  how  without  it  we  should  be  barred  at  the  very  outset. 

For  further  example,  suppose  you  are  engaged  in  valuing 
a  block  of  property  consisting  of  land  with  buildings  thereon, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  complicate  matters  beyond  the  one 
simple  fact  that  the  property  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 
To  value  that  property  you  must  be  in  a  position  correctly 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  necessary  to  put  the 
property  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  To  do  this  satisfac- 
torily you  must  have  a  knowledge  of  builders'  work,  and 
be  able  to  estimate  the  cost  thereof.  True,  you  may  get 
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a  builder  to  give  an  estimate  ;  but  valuers  who  need  to 
rely  on  outside  assistance  are  not  properly  equipped  for 
their  work. 

But  if  the  property  being  valued  is  leased  or  underleased 
a  further  question  will  have  to  be  decided,  viz.,  to  what 
extent  the  lessee  or  underlessee  is  liable,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  the  necessary  outlay  will  fall  upon  the  party 
whose  interest  you  are  valuing.  To  do  this  you  must 
possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Dilapidations 
or  the  Law  of  Repair. 

But  as  well  as  the  question  of  general  repair  necessary 
there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  the 
expense  which  may  possibly  be  incurred  by  a  purchaser  in 
remodelling  or  renewing  it.  To  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  such  questions  the  valuer  should  know  what  is  required 
by  modern  Sanitary  Science  and  the  existing  laws  and  bye- 
laws,  and  should  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  efficiency  or 
otherwise  of  the  existing  system.  He  should  likewise  be 
able  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  redrainage  if  necessary,  and 
to  estimate  the  cost  which  would  be  involved.  In  fact, 
he  should  be  a  good  sanitary  surveyor,  or  he  is  not  a  fully 
equipped  valuer. 

Suppose,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  points  being  involved, 
the  property,  although  sound  structurally,  is  nearing  the 
point  of  time  when  it  will  cease  to  let  for  its  present  purpose, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  good  investment  at  a  fair  price  for 
one  who  would  convert  it  into,  say,  shop  property,  or  self- 
contained  maisonettes,  or  fit  it  for  other  purposes.  Here, 
as  well  as  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  building  and 
estimating  necessary  to  enable  you  to  plan  and  estimate  the 
proposed  alterations  and  additions,  a  knowledge  of  the  Build- 
ing Laws  bearing  on  questions  involved  may  be  essential, 
not  only  those  relating  to  questions  of  construction,  but  also 
those  having  reference  to  building  line,  limitation  of  heights 
of  buildings,  air  space,  fire-proof  construction,  fire  escape, 
and  so  on.  The  valuer  should  then  be  well  versed  in  plan- 
ning, construction,  estimating,  and  the  building  laws  and 
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byelaws  ;    and    so    far   as  he  is  not  well  qualified  in  these 
branches  his  equipment  as  a  valuer  is  faulty. 

Once  again,  if  questions  of  alterations  and  additions  to 
buildings  are  involved,  and  especially  if  the  addition  of 
storeys  is  contemplated,  the  rights  of  adjoining  owners  in 
light  and  air,  and  in  regard  to  other  easements,  may  be 
involved,  and  there  may  be  considerable  limitations  to  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  heightening  the  buildings,  or  at 
any  rate  considerable  expense  involved  in  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  go  up, 
which  naturally  reduces  the  value  of  the  property  as  it  stands. 
Here,  then,  we  find  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Light 
and  Air,  a  branch  of  the  Law  of  Easements,  and  an  ability 
to  measure  compensation  which  may  have  to  be  paid, 
essential  to  the  valuer,  unless  he  is  to  consult  others  on 
these  important  points  and  rely  on  their  judgment  rather 
than  on  his  own. 

The  case  of  old  property  furnishes  an  instance  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Building  and 
Adjoining  Owners  is  of  great  importance  to  the  surveyor 
and  valuer,  as  considerable  risk  is  often  taken  in  buying 
very  old  property,  especially  old  property  in  districts  in 
which  building  operations  and  developments  are  taking 
place.  It  may  be  only  necessary  for  an  owner  to  decide  on 
rebuilding,  to  involve  the  adjoining  owner  in  at  least  paying 
a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  party  walls,  and  this  is 
usually  accompanied  by  loss  of  rent  and  considerable  outlay 
in  rebuilding  other  parts,  and  on  reinstating  internal  finish- 
ings and  so  forth. 

We  may  take  another  case  as  illustrating  the  connection 
between  Valuation  and  the  various  branches  of  the  surveyor's 
profession.  Suppose  the  property  to  be  valued  is  a  Building 
Estate.  True,  it  may  be  that  the  price  per  acre  at  which 
similar  land  is  selling  is  known,  and  the  valuer  from  his 
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experience  of  the  locality  may  be  able  to  put  a  just  value  on 
the  property  ;  but  in  such  cases  he  is  really  rather  dispens- 
ing a  value-  which  the  market  has  put  on  the  property  than 
working  out  a  result  of  his  own,  and  is  running  considerable 
risk  in  blindly  accepting  it,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  with 
valuers  that  properties  often  do  sell  at  prices  in  excess  of 
anything  that  can  be  properly  called  value. 

But  the  value  of  an  estate,  whatever  be  its  nature,  must 
be  supportable  by  facts,  and  must  depend  upon  the  probable 
financial  result  of  dealings  with  it,  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  period  which  will  be  involved  in  its  development, 
the  outlay,  including  interest  on  capital,  which  will  be  incurred, 
and  other  considerations.  In  short,  its  value  depends  upon 
its  financial  capabilities,  which  can  be  gauged  only  by  those 
able  to  evolve  a  development  scheme.  Now,  to  form  any 
measured  judgment  on  this  point  you  must  be  able  correctly 
to  ascertain  the  acreage  of  the  estate  and  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  it,  and  on  that  plan  to  devise  a  scheme  of  development, 
to  show  the  roads  to  be  made,  the  sites  which  will  be 
obtained,  their  frontages  and  depths  and  other  information 
upon  which  an  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  may  be 
founded,  and  from  which,  in  turn,  a  correct  assessment  of 
capital  value  may  be  based. 

It  may  be  that  the  ordnance  map  will  furnish  sufficiently 
accurate  information  for  preliminary  purposes,  and  an  en- 
largement from  the  ordnance  survey  may  be  sufficient  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but,  even  so,  this  only  dispenses  with  an  actual 
survey,  and  the  work  otherwise  involved  is  unaffected.  To 
formulate  this  scheme  satisfactorily  you  need  to  be  acquainted, 
on  main  lines  at  any  rate,  with  the  Development  of  Building 
Estates,  a  subject  which,  like  Valuation,  includes  within  its 
scope  a  host  of  subjects. 

Still  another  example  may  serve  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  aspirant  to  the  valuer's  profession  should  extend  his 
knowledge  to  all  allied  subjects.  Suppose  the  property  to 
be  valued  is  an  old  country  mansion,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
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ments,  the  water  supply,  the  heating  and  the  lighting  are 
unsatisfactory.  Clearly  before  you  can  form  a  just  valua- 
tion, you  must  carefully  weigh  these  considerations  and  take 
into  account  the  expenditure  which  will  be  involved  in  doing 
any  necessary  work  under  these  heads.  To  do  this  the 
valuer  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  sanitation,  water 
supply,  lighting  and  heating,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  their  importance  and  estimate  the  cost  of  their 
provision. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  further  incident  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  still  another  branch  of  knowledge,  the  reader 
may  be  reminded  that  in  the  case  of  landed  estates  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  standing  timber  on  the  estate  which 
has  to  be  taken  <(  at  a  valuation,"  apart  from  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  land,  and  in  such  cases  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  measuring  and  valuing  timber  is  indispensable. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  that  there  are  fixtures  and  fittings  on 
the  property  which  would  not  ordinarily  be  included  in  the 
sale  of  the  land  and  buildings,  and  which  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  purchaser  "at  a  valuation."  In  such  circumstances 
the  valuer  must  be  in  a  position  to  differentiate  between  those 
things  which  are  included  in  the  value  of  the  land  and  those 
which  must  be  paid  for  separately.  He  must  also  be  able 
to  lay  down  the  basis  of  value  applicable  to  the  case.  This 
implies  that  he  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Law 
of  Fixtures. 

The  list  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Assessment  for  com- 
pensation for  land  compulsorily  acquired  for  public  and 
semi-public  undertakings  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
private  and  a  number  of  public  statutes,  notably  the 
Metropolitan  Pavement  Act,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated 
Act,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  the  London  County  Council 
General  Powers  Acts,  etc.,  and  in  each  case  a  knowledge 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  particular  statute  involved  is  essential 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case. 

The  purpose  for  which  a  valuation  is  required,  too,  may 
render  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  the  parties 
concerned  an  essential  consideration  to  the  valuer.  For 
example,  a  valuation  for  mortgage  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  by  one  who  has  not  a  clear  general  idea  of  the 
relationship  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  or  one  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  case.  Assessment  to 
annual  value  for  rating  purposes,  except  perhaps  in  the  most 
simple  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  made  satisfactorily  by 
one  who  does  not  know  a  good  deal  of  the  Law  of  Rating, 
and  the  correct  application  of  the  principles  of  Valuation  to 
this  particular  branch  of  our  work. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  serve  the  present  purpose,  viz.  to 
point  out  the  connection  between  the  various  branches  of 
surveying  and  valuing  ;  but,  if  additional  illustrations  were 
required,  cases  coming  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act 
1910  might  be  mentioned,  which  necessitate  at  least  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  numerous  values  set  up,  and  the 
provisions  of  that  statute. 

The  aspirant  to  the  valuer's  profession  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  surveyor  who  values  usually 
reports  on  and  has  other  dealings  with  the  property,  and 
that  therefore  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  the  surveyor's 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him.  In  short,  valuation  may  be  said  to  be  one  branch  of 
the  surveyor's  profession  the  exercise  of  which  brings  into 
play  most  of  the  other  branches. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  the  council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
in  framing  the  Tables  of  Subjects  in  which  their  members 
must  pass  examinations  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  studies 
those  tables,  for  in  them  we  find  included  the  subjects  which 
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are  essential  to  the  surveyor  specialising  in  one  or  other  of 
the  several  divisions. 

Sub-division  II.,  known  as  the  Valuers'  Sub-division,  is 
the  one  to  which  reference  is  here  chiefly  made.  In  the 
table  applicable  to  that  sub-division,  we  find  included  for 
the  class  of  Professional  Associates,  Surveying  and  Levelling, 
Book-keeping,  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Mensuration, 
Law  of  Fixtures,  Law  of  Dilapidations,  Law  of  Easements 
and  Riparian  Rights,  APPLICATION  AND  USE  OF  VALUATION 
TABLES  (Lower),  Copyholds  (Lower),  Drainage  and  Sanita- 
tion ;  whilst  for  the  class  of  Fellows  in  the  same  sub- 
division the  list  includes  Timber  Measuring  and  Valuing, 
Local  Taxation,  Imperial  Taxation,  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  VALUATION  (Higher),  Law  of  Arbitrations, 
Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  (Higher),  Acts,  for  Com- 
pulsory Purchase  of  Property,  Law  of  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers, Drainage  and  Sanitation  (Higher),  Report  Writing, 
Development  of  Building  Estates,  London  Building  Acts, 
and  Road  Making.  The  subject  of  Valuation  is  the  typical 
subject  in  the  sub-division,  i.e.  the  subject  in  which  the 
student  must  obtain  pass  marks,  as  well  as  obtain  pass  marks 
in  the  other  subjects  treated  as  a  whole. 

Without  adding  to  this  already  heavy  list  of  subjects  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  suggest  improvement.  Certainly 
the  valuer  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any  of  those 
subjects  which  are  included  :  indeed,  we  have  seen  that  a 
knowledge  of  several  additional  subjects  is  very  desirable. 


CHAPTER  II. 
DEFINITIONS. 

3.  Index  to  Definitions.  4.  Valuation  Tables.  5.  Inwood's  Tables.  6.  Years' 
Purchase.  7.  Fine.  8.  Interest  on  Investment.  9.  Interest  on  Rein- 
vestment. 10.  Premium  and  Renewal  Premium.  II.  Sinking  Fund. 
12.  Fee  Simple.  13.  Tenancy  for  Life.  14.  Lease  for  Life.  15.  Lease- 
hold. 1 6.  Underlease.  17.  Derivative  Lease.  18.  Joint  Tenants. 
19.  Tenants  in  Common.  20.  Coparceners.  21.  Reversionary  Estate  in 
Fee.  22.  Reversionary  Estate.  23.  Agricultural  Land.  24.  Building 
Land.  25.  Accommodation  Land.  26.  Fee  Farm  Rent.  27.  Gross  Rent. 
28.  Ground  Rent.  29.  Head  Rent.  30.  Improved  Rents.  31.  Nominal 
Rent.  3 1  A.  Peppercorn  Rent.  32.  Rack  Rent.  33.  Rent  Charge. 
34.  Rent  Service.  35.  Rent  Sec.  36.  Reserved  Rent.  37.  Sitting  Rent. 
38.  Net  Annual  Value.  39.  Net  Annual  Income.  40.  Gross  Value. 
41.  Rateable  Value.  42.  Gross  Estimated  Rental  and  Net  Annual  Value. 
43.  Net  Annual  Value.  44.  Prospective  Value.  45.  Copyhold  Property. 
46.  Fine  Arbitrary.  47.  Fine  Certain.  48.  Heriot.  49.  Quit  Rent. 
50.  Reliefs.  51.  Improved  Annual  Value.  52.  Fineable  Annual  Value. 
53.  Forfeiture.  53A.  Increment  Value  Duty,  Reversion  Duty,  Un- 
developed Land  Duty,  Mineral  Rights  Duty.  54.  Escheat.  55.  Mortgage. 
56.  Mortgagor.  57.  Mortgagee.  58.  Mortgage  Deed.  59.  Legal  Mort- 
gage. 60.  Equitable  Mortgage.  61.  Equity  of  Redemption. 

3.  In  order  that  what  follows  may  be  easily  and  perfectly 
understood  it  is  quite  necessary  that  certain  terms  which 
must  be  made  use  of  should  be  clearly  defined. 

Those  definitions  which  have  reference  to  the  Valuation 
Tables  will  be  the  more  readily  grasped  if  it  is  remembered 
that  the  object  of  Investment  is  two-fold,  viz.  :— 

(a)  to  secure  interest  on  capital  invested,  and 
(fr)  to  provide  security  for  that  capital. 

From  this  definition  of  Investment  it  will  be  gathered 
that  when  capital  is  invested  in  an  estate  or  interest  in  land 
which  is  limited  in  point  of  duration,  some  suitable  sum 
must  be  put  by,  either  at  once  or  in  annual  instalments, 
which,  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  will  amount  to 
a  sum  equal  to  the  capital  invested  by  the  date  at  which 
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such  terminable  estate  comes  to  an  end.  If  this  were  not 
provided  for,  the  security  for  capital  would  be  reduced  as 
time  went  on,  for  the  property  would  become  less  valuable 
as  the  interest  became  shorter,  and  ultimately  it  would  be 
gone  altogether. 

It  will  also  assist  the  reader  in  following  the  definitions 
referred  to  if  it  is  noted  that  in  Valuation  Tables  the  replace- 
ment of  capital  is  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  its  being  met 
by  annual  payments  out  of  the  income  received  from  the 
property  purchased  into  what  is  known  as  a  sinking  fund. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that  there 
must  be  a  net  average  annual  income  arising  from  the 
property  in  which  the  capital  is  invested  sufficient 

(a)  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  investment,  and 

(b}  to  provide  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund 

necessary  to  provide  for  replacing  the  capital  sum. 
The  latter  (b)  applies  only  to  cases  in  which  the  estate  or 
interest  in  which  the  investment  is  made  is  a  terminable  one. 

Investment  and  its  object,  and  the  Valuation  Tables  and 
their  basis,  construction,  office,  and  use,  will  be  found  fully 
dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters.  The  foregoing  is  thought 
to  be  sufficient  to  assist  in  a  ready  understanding  of  the 
particular  definitions  referred  to  (Chapters  III.,  IV.,  V.). 

It  is  not  convenient  to  arrange  the  definitions  alphabeti- 
cally, and  the  following  index  to  them  is  therefore  given. 

INDEX  TO  DEFINITIONS. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Accommodation  land  .  25 

Forfeiture  .          .          .53 

Lease  for  life                .14 

Agricultural            ,,    .23 

Gross  estimated  rental  42 

Leasehold  .                   .   15 

Building                  ,,       24 

Gross  rent  .         .         .27 

Legal  mortgage           .   59 

Coparceners        .         .   20 

Gross  value         .         .  40 

Mineral  rights  duty     53A 

Copyhold  property      .   45 

Ground  rent        .         .   28 

Mortgage  .                  .   55 

Derivative  lease  .         .    17 

Head  rent  .         .         .29 

Mortgage  deed             .   58 

Equitable  mortgage    .  60 

Heriot        .         .         .48 

Mortgagee                     .  57 

Equity  of  redemption    61 

Improved  annual  value  51 

Mortgagor                     .   56 

Escheat      .         .         .54 

Improved  rents  .          .   30 

Net  annual  income     .   39 

Fee  farm  rent               .   26 

Increment  value  duty  53A 

Net  annual  value  38,42,43 

Fee  simple                   .   12 

Interest  on  investment     8 

Nominal  rent      .         .31 

Fine  .                            .7 

Interest    on    reinvest- 

Peppercorn rent           31  A 

Fine  arbitrary               .  46 

ment       .         .         .9 

Premium  and  renewal 

Fine  certain                 .  47 

Inwood's  tables  .         .     5 

premium          .         .    10 

Fineable  annual  value    52 

Joint  tenants       .         .   18 

Prospective  value        .  44 
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Quit  rent   . 
Rack  rent  . 
Rateable  value    . 
Reliefs 
Renewal  premium 
Rent  charge 
Rent  sec    . 

No.  of 
Sec. 

•   49 
•   32 
•  41 
•  5° 

.    10 

•  33 

•  35 

No.  of 
Sec. 
Rent  service        .         .   34 
Reserved  rent     .         .  36 
Reversion  duty  .          53A 
Reversionary  estate     .   22 
Reversionary  estate  in 
fee           .         .         .21 
Sinking  fund       .         .11 

No.  of 
Sec. 
Tenancy  for  life           .   13 
Tenants  in  common    .    19 
Undeveloped         land 
duty        .         .          53A 
Underlease         .         .   16 
Valuation  tables           .     4 
Years'  purchase  .         .     6 

4.  Valuation    Tables.  —  A    collection    of    ascertained 
numbers    showing    the    number    of    years'    purchase    of    a 
net    annual   income   arising    from  a    property,    which   may 
be    given    for    that    property,    in  order  that  the  purchaser 
may   receive    an    agreed    rate    of   interest    for   his    money, 
and    the    return    of  his    capital    within    the    period    during 
which     the     property    or     his    estate    in    it    will    endure 
(Chapter  III.). 

5.  Inwood's    Tables. — A    collection    of    Valuation    or 
Compound   Interest  Tables.      Some  of  the  tables  apply  to 
cases  where  the  estate  or  interest  is  of  CERTAIN  DURATION, 
as  perpetuity  or  a  term  of  years  ;  others  to  cases  where  the 
duration  of  the  estate  is  UNCERTAIN,  as,  for  instance,  where 
the  property  is  held  for  a  life  or  lives,  in  which  case  the 
probable  duration  of  lives  of  given  ages  according  to  medical 
statistics    obtained    from    observations    in    various   parts  of 
the  country  is  taken  into  account. 

Other  tables  give  the  number  of  years'  purchase  which 
may  be  given  for  a  reversionary  estate  in  fee,  i.e.  a  per- 
petuity after  a  term  of  years  certain,  or  perpetuity  after  a 
period  uncertain,  as  a  life  or  lives. 

There  are  likewise  included  in  the  collection  a  large 
number  of  other  useful  tables,  but  as  everyone  engaged  in 
valuation  will  necessarily  provide  himself  with  a  copy,  the 
book  may  be  left  further  to  describe  itself.  (For  full  ex- 
planations of  the  nature,  use,  and  formation  of  the  tables 
see  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VII.) 

6.  Years'    Purchase. — The   number   of  times   the   net 
annual  income  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  capital  value 
of  that  income,  having  regard  to  the  length  of  the  period 
for  which  it  will  endure,  the  rate  of  interest  required  on  the 
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investment,  and,  in  cases  in  which  a  sinking  fund  is  involved, 
the  rate  of  interest  which  can  be  obtained  on  reinvestment 

(§  73)-  _ 

7.  Fine. — A  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  at  stated  intervals 

(§§  J55  (S)>  4°6)>  or  on  the  happening  of  some  event 
(§§  296,  297,  299,  300).  See  also  Fine  Arbitrary,  Fine 
Certain,  Heriot. 

8.  Interest   on   Investment. — The   interest    which  the 
purchaser  of  a  property  requires  for  his  money  ;  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  class  of  property,  etc.  (§  83  ($)). 

9.  Interest  on  Reinvestment. — The   interest  at  which 
a  sinking  fund  can  be   accumulated  ;    the    rate    of  interest 
which  can  be  obtained  on  the  annual  payments  set  aside  or 
invested  to  provide  for  the  return  of  capital  (§  90). 

10.  Premium    and    Renewal    Premium. — A   sum    of 
money  paid,   usually    on    taking  or  renewing  a  lease,   and 
representing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  commutation  of  a 
part    of  the    annual    rent.       Thus    A    takes    a    twenty-one 
years'  lease  of  property  of  the  net  annual  value  of  £500  and 
pays  a  rent  of  .£400  per  annum,  and  a   ''premium"  repre- 
senting the  value  of  £100  per  annum  for  twenty-one  years, 
calculated  on  the    basis    of  some    agreed    rate    of  interest 
(Worked  Examples  44,  46,  Chapter  VII.). 

Renewal  Premium. — A  premium  paid  by  a  lessee  to  a 
lessor  for  renewing  his  lease,  or  restoring  it  to  its  original 
term,  when  part  of  the  original  term  has  expired  (Worked 
Examples  47,  48,  Chapter  VII.), 

11.  Sinking  Fund. — A    fund    formed   with   the   object 
of  providing    for  replacing  capital  invested   in   terminable 
estate.      The   annual    amount    which    must    be    put    by    or 
invested   at  some  given  rate  of  interest  to  provide  for  re- 
placing capital  at  the  expiration  of  some  terminable  estate 
may  be  defined  as  the  annual  contribution  to  the  Sinking 
Fund.      Thus   A   invests  £500  in   leasehold  property  with 
forty  years   unexpired.      The   contribution  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  would  represent  the  sum  which,  being  put  by  or  in- 
vested each  year   at    some  given   rate   of  interest,    would 
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amount,  with  its  accumulated  compound  interest,   to  £500 
in  forty  years'  time  (§§  74,  75). 

12.  Fee  Simple. — The   highest   tenancy   known    to  the 
Law   of   England.      The  ownership  and  disposition  of  the 
property  is  absolutely  uncontrolled.      The  property  is  held 
in  perpetuity  (§§  124,  125,  126). 

13.  Tenancy  for   Life. — A    freehold    tenancy  which   is 
held  for  a  life  or  lives,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to 
settled  estate  and  the  terms  of  the  grant  (§§  147-153). 

14.  Lease  for  Life. — A  lease  granted  to  endure  during 
the  continuance  of  a  life  or  lives.      A  chattel  interest  in  real 
estate  held  subject  to  the  covenants  of  the  lease  conveying  it 

(§155  (3)). 

15.  Leasehold. — A  property  held  on  lease  for  some  de- 
finite period    subject  to  covenants  and    stipulations  (§   155 
(3-6)). 

1 6.  Underlease. — A  lease  which  has  been   granted   by 
one  who  has  only  a  leasehold  interest  in  the  property  in- 
volved (§§  155  (i),  157). 

17.  Derivative  Lease.— The  subject  of  an  estate  or  in- 
terest involved  in  an  underlease  which  demises  only  part  of 
the  property  demised  by  the  head  lease  or  superior  sublease 
(§  158). 

1 8.  Joint  Tenants. — Partners  of  a  kind  with  benefit  of 
survivorship  having  a  joint  title  to  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
one  right  (§  285). 

19.  Tenants  in  Common. — Owners   who  have   each  a 
portion  of  the  land,  several  though  undivided,  and  claim  by 
separate  titles  or  in  separate  rights  (§  286). 

20.  Coparceners. — Owners  who  claim  by  one  title,  but 
have  no  benefit  of  survivorship  (§  287). 

21.  Reversionary  Estate  in  Fee. — The  fee  simple  estate 
subject  to  a  lease  or  life  tenancy. 

22.  Reversionary  Estate. — The  Reversionary  Estate  as 
distinct  from  the  Estate  in  Interest. 

23.  Agricultural  Land. — Land   used   as  a  farm  or  for 
agricultural  purposes.      Small  pieces  of  land  used  as  allot- 
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ments,  or  for  the  growth  of  market  garden  produce,  should 
not  be  regarded  as  agricultural  land  for  valuation  purposes. 

24.  Building  Land. — Land  ripe  for  building  purposes. 

25.  Accommodation  Land. — Land   situate   in  or  near 
a  town  or  village,  which,   having  ceased  to  be  agricultural 
land,  has  not  yet  become  ripe  building  land.      It  is  generally 
used  for  accommodation  purposes — such  as  for  grazing  land 
for  cattle,  a  cricket  field,  or  the  like,  and  is  usually  let  at  a 
nominal  rent  during  this  period. 

26.  Fee    Farm    Rent.  —  A   rent    reserved    in    fee    or    in 
perpetuity. 

27.  Gross    Rent. — The    rent    actually    received    from    a 
property  before  deducting  outgoings. 

28.  Ground  Rent. — The  rent  reserved  by  the  Ground  or 
Head    Lease.     The    building    agreement   usually    provides 
that  the  person  taking    the    land    shall    erect    buildings    of 
certain    value,   and    as    these   buildings  are  completed,   the 
leases  are  granted  reserving  the  Ground  Rent.      The  build- 
ings usually  have  to  be  of  such  a  class  that  their   annual 
value  will  represent  from  five  to  ten  times  the  Ground  Rent, 
so  that  the  latter  may  be  particularly  well  secured.      In  city 
properties  the  Ground  Rent  often  approaches  the  Rack  Rent 
much  more  nearly,  and  may  be,  say,  only  three  times  secured. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Ground  Rent  on  the  poorer  class 
suburban  property,   which  is  frequently  found  to  be    from 
three  to  four  times  secured  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  net  rental 
arising  from  the  property  is  not  more  than  three  or    four 
times  the  Ground  Rent. 

29.  Head  Rent. — A  rent  reserved  in  a  Head  Lease. 

30.  Improved  Rents. — (Sometimes  erroneously  described 
as  Leasehold  Ground  Rents  and  Improved  Ground  Rents.) 
A  rent  reserved  in  an  underlease  ;  it  exceeds  that  reserved 
by  the  head  lease. 

Improved  rents  generally  arise  thus  : — The  freeholder  lets 
a  quantity  of  land  subject  to  a  certain  ground  rent  and 
stipulates  for  buildings  of  certain  value  to  be  erected  there- 
on. The  buildings  are  accordingly  erected  and  subleasehold 
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interests  in  them,  usually  shorter  than  the  term  granted  by 
the  head  lease  by  a  few  days  only,  and  subject  to  a  rent  in 
excess  of  the  ground  rent,  are  sold.  Thus  an  improved  or 
increased  rent  is  created,  the  improvement  being  represented 
by  the  difference  in  amount  between  the  rent  reserved  in 
the  head  lease  and  that  reserved  by  the  sublease. 

Strictly  there  can  be  only  one  ground  rent,  and  therefore 
the  description  "Improved  Rent,"  is  more  accurate  than 
"  Improved  Ground  Rent,"  a  term  which  is,  however,  very 
commonly  used. 

31.  Nominal   Rent. — A  rent  which  suffices  to   express 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  gives  no  measure 
of  value. 

3 1 A.  Peppercorn  Rent.  —  A  nominal  rent,  reserved 
usually  in  a  building  agreement. 

32.  Rack  Rent.— The  full  rent— the  best  rent  at  which 
the  property  can  be  let. 

It  will  be  observed  that  property  may  be  said  to  be  let 
at  a  rack  rent  whether  let  on  yearly  or  other  tenancy,  so 
that  in  one  case  the  "  Rack  Rent  "  and  "  Net  Income  "  may 
be  practically  identical,  whilst  in  another  considerable  de- 
ductions may  have  to  be  made  from  the  ' '  Rack  Rent "  to 
arrive  at  the  "  Net  Annual  Income"  (Appendices  A  and  C, 
Q.  and  A.  20). 

33.  Rent  Charge. — A  rent  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
land  is  charged  with  a  distress. 

34.  Rent  Service. — A  rent  reserved  in  lieu  of  services ; 
every  rent  reserved  in  a  lease  is  a  Rent  Service. 

35.  Rent  Sec. — A  rent  reserved  without  any  clause  of 
distress,    but   which    now,    in    common    with    all    rents,    is 
distrainable. 

36.  Reserved   Rent. — The    rent  reserved  in  a  lease  or 
other  deed  or  agreement.      The  rent  which   a    tenant    has 
agreed  to  pay. 

37.  Sitting   Rent.— The     "  Reserved    Rent"    plus    the 
annual    equivalent   of   a    premium    paid,    the   value    of   an 
estate    or    interest    surrendered,    or    money    expended    or 
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agreed  to  be  expended  by  the  lessee  or  tenant  on  the 
property  in  improvements  or  in  putting  dilapidated  property 
in  repair  (Worked  Example  39,  Chapter  VII.). 

38.  Net  Annual  Value. — A  term  somewhat  irregularly 
used,  but  usually  meaning  the  rent  at  which  the  property 
would    let  on   stringent    lease  without    premium,    and    not 
the     net     income,     which     would,      in      most     cases,     be 
found  by    deducting    an  allowance    for  contingencies,   and, 
in  the  case  of  leaseholds,   the  ground   rent.       This  would 
seem  obvious,    because,    such   being   its   interpretation,   the 
term  can  be  applied  uniformly  to  freeholds  and  leaseholds. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  "net  income."  The  intention  should  be  made 
clear. 

Also  a  term  used  in  the  Union  Assessment  Committee 
Acts.  (See  §  43,  and  also  Chapter  XT.,  Assessments  for 
Rating,  §  440.) 

39.  Net  Annual  Income. — The  average  actual  amount 
which  annually  finds  its    way   into    the  exchequer    of   the 
person  who    owns  the  property  from  which  the  income  is 
derived.      It  is  the    rent    received  from  the  property  after 
deducting  all  outgoings. 

40.  Gross  Value. — A  term  used  in  the  Valuation  (Metro- 
polis) Act   1869;    the  annual  rent    which    a    tenant    might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay,   taking  one  year  with  an- 
other, for  a  hereditament,  if  the  tenant  undertook  to  pay  all 
usual  tenants'  rates  and  taxes  and  tithe  commutation  rent 
charge,  if  any,  and  if  the  landlord  undertook  to  bear  the  cost 
of  repairs,  insurance,   and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary 
to  maintain  the  hereditament  in  a  state  to  command  that 
rent.      (See  §  450,  Chapter  XI.,  Assessments  for  Rating.) 

See  also  Finance  Act  Definitions  : 

Gross  Value         .          .      Chapter  VIII.  §  216 
Total  Value         .          .  ,,  „        217 

Full  Site  Value   .          .  ,,  ,,        220 

Assessable  Site  Value .  ,,  ,,        222 
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41.  Rateable   Value.— A   term   used   in  the  Valuation 
(Metropolis)    Act    1 869  ;    it    means    the    gross    value    after 
deducting   therefrom  the  probable   average    annual   cost  of 
repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  as  aforesaid  (§  450). 

42.  Gross  Estimated  Rental  and  Net  Annual  Value. 
-Terms  used  in  the  Statutes  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c.   96, 

s.  T.;  25  and  26  Victoria,  c.  103,  s.  15,  relating  to  rating 
outside  the  metropolis,  and  meaning  practically  the  same 
as  "  Gross  Value"  and  ''Rateable  Value"  as  used  in  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869  (§  440). 

43.  Net  Annual  Value.— See  §  440  for  definition  of  the 
term  as  used  in  regard  to  assessment  for  rating  purposes. 

The  expression  may  also  be  used  to  denote  the  rent  at 
which  premises  are  estimated  to  let  (or  at  which  they  do  in 
fact  let)  on  full  repairing  lease.  (See  also  §  38.)  This 
term  should  not  be  confused  with  Net  Average  Annual 
Income  (§  39). 

44.  Prospective  Value. — That  part  of  the  present  value 
of  a  property  which  is  attributable   to   future   possibilities 
of  development,  or  increased  value  (Chapter  VI.  §  171). 

45-  Copyhold  Property. — Property  parcel  of  a  manor 
held  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court  roll.  It  is 
said  to  be  held  "  at  the  will  of  the  lord,"  which  now  means 
that  it  is  held  according  to  the  customs  of  the  manor 
in  which  it  is  situate.  It  is  a  peculiar  class  of  property 
usually  liable  to  payment  of  Fines  Arbitrary  and  Certain, 
Quit  Rent,  Reliefs  and  Heriots,  it  cannot  be  alienated  by 
Common  Law  deed  (as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  other  pro- 
perty), and  would  in  the  event  of  death  of  the  copyholders 
without  heirs  revert  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  instead  of 
to  the  crown.  Copyhold  property  which  is  copyhold  of 
inheritance  or  copyhold  for  life  or  lives  or  years  with  a 
right  of  renewal  may  (with  some  very  few  exceptions)  be 
compulsorily  enfranchised  under  the  Copyhold  Act  1894, 
and  be  thus  converted  into  freehold.  (See  Chapter  IX.) 

46.  Fine  Arbitrary. — A  fine  based  on  the  fineable 
annual  value  of  copyhold  property  and  payable  usually  on 
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the  death  of  or  alienation  by  the  copyholder.  The  occa- 
sions on  which  it  is  payable  and  the  number  of  years  fine- 
able  annual  value  taken  as  representing  the  fine,  vary  with 
the  customs  of  the  manor  (§§  296,  297). 

47.  Fine    Certain. — A    fine    which    is   either    fixed   in 
amount  or  fixed  according  to  some  standard,  payable  in  the 
case    of   copyhold    property  on    the    happening    of   certain 
events,  such  as  death  of  or  alienation  by  the  tenant,  etc. 

(§  299). 

48.  Heriot. — Originally,    and    in    some    cases    still,    the 
best  beast,  etc.,  on  the  copyhold  property,  seizable  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  events,  such  as  death  of  and  alienation 
by  a  tenant  of  copyhold  property,   the  death  of  the  lord, 
the  marriage  of  the  lord's  son,  and  so  on.      In  most  cases 
the  heriot  has  now  been  agreed  at  a  stated  sum  of  money. 

The  exact  circumstances  in  which  the  heriot  becomes 
payable  can  only  be  defined  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  the  manor,  general  and  special,  applicable  to 
the  particular  case  under  consideration  (§  300). 

49.  Quit   Rent. — A    small    rent    in    copyhold    property 
payable  annually,  by  which  the  copyholder  is  quit  of  or  free 
from  liability  to  perform  other  services.      It  is  a  rent  sub- 
stituted for  services  (§  302). 

50.  Reliefs. — Small  payments  to  be  made  by  the  copy- 
holder to  the  lord   of  the  manor    in  the  case  of  copyhold 
properties  (§  301). 

51.  Improved  Annual  Value.— The  annual  value  at  the 
time  or  for  the  time  being — the  full  annual  value  taking  into 
account  the  improvement  which  may  have  taken  place. 

52.  Fineable  Annual  Value. — The  annual  value  upon 
which  the  fine  arbitrary  in  copyhold   property  is  based.      It 
is  the  improved  annual  value  after  deducting  an  allowance 
for  repairs,   quit    rent,   and    tithe,   when  any,   paid  by  the 
copyholder,  but  not  Land  Tax  (§  312  (i)). 

53.  Forfeiture.  —  A    term    applied   to   the   case    where 
property  or  any  estate  is  forfeited  to  the  superior  lord  by 
reason  of  some  non-performance  or  non-observance  of  the 
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covenants,  or  stipulations,  or,  in  the  case  of  copyhold  estate, 
the    customs,  general  and  special,   under    which  it  is    held 

(§  309). 

53A.   Increment  Value  Duty.     See  Chapter  VIII.  §  185 
Reversion  Duty  , ,  , ,          1 97 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty  , ,  , ,          1 99 

Mineral  Rights  Duty  ,,  ,,          203 

54.  Escheat. — The  reverting  of  a  property  back  to  the 
superior    lord  when  a  copyholder   dies    having    no    one    to 
succeed  him  in  the  copyhold  estate  (§  307). 

55.  Mortgage. — The   giving   of  any   estate   or   interest 
in  land   as    security    for   the    repayment    of  a    loan.      The 
transfer  may  be  by  conveyance,  assignment,  or  lease.      (See 
Chapter  XIII.) 

56.  Mortgagor.  —  One    who    borrows    money    on    the 
security  of  any  estate  in  land. 

57.  Mortgagee. — One  who  lends  money  on  the  security 
of  any  estate  in  land. 

58.  Mortgage  Deed. — The  deed  by  which  the  mortgagor 
transfers  the  whole  or  part  of  his    estate  in    land    to    the 
mortgagee  on  condition  that  he  (the    mortgagee)  shall  re- 
convey  it  on  the  repayment  of  the  capital  sum  borrowed, 
and  interest  thereon. 

59.  Legal  Mortgage. — A  mortgage  in  which  there  is  an 
actual  transfer  of  an  estate  in  the  land  forming  the  security. 

60.  Equitable  Mortgage. — A  mortgage  in  which  there 
is  merely  a  deposit  of  deeds.      There  may  be  a  writing,  but 
there  is  no  actual  conveyance  of  the  property. 

61.  Equity   of   Redemption. — The   equitable    right   to 
redeem  the  mortgage  security  after  the  legal  right  has  been 
forfeited. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE 
VALUATION  TABLES. 

62.  Valuation  Tables.  The  Old  Form  of  Tables.  The  New  Arrangement  of  the 
Tables.  The  Amount  of  ^"r.  The  Present  Value  of  £i.  The  Amount  of 
£i  per  annum.  The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  (Years'  Purchase). 
The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  for  a  Given  Period  after  a  Given  Period. 
Valuation  Tables  do  not  Value.  Examples  of  Application  of  Tables  and 
Stepping-Stone  Valuations.  The  Perpetuity  Table.  The  Reversion  to  a 
Perpetuity  Table.  The  Present  Value  of  a  Reversionary  Interest  in  a  Free- 
hold Property.  Perpetual  Fines  Table.  Renewal  of  Leases  Table.  Sink- 
ing Fund  Table.  Investments  in  which  the  Sinking  Fund  cannot  be 
Accumulated  at  the  same  Rate  of  Interest  as  that  Required  on  Invest- 
ment :  Special  Table.  Investment  and  Reinvestment  at  Varying  Rates. 
Mortality  Tables.  Investment  and  Speculation.  Single  Life  Interest  and 
Life  Reversion  Tables.  Single  Payment  Tables.  Life  Interest  and  Life 
Reversion  Tables,  two  or  more  Lives.  Caution  on  use  of  Tables. 

62.  Valuation  Tables.— The  valuation  tables  referred 
to  in  this  chapter  and  used  in  all  the  solutions  throughout 
the  book  are  Inwood's  Tables  (29th  edition,  revised  and 
extended  by  William  Schooling,  F,  R.A.S.).*  The  present 
object  is  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  these  tables,  which  he 
will  need  to  consult  constantly. 

In  a  future  chapter  it  will  be  shown  how  very  simply 
most  of  the  tables  may  be  formed  if  we  are  in  possession  of 
two  of  the  primary  compound  interest  tables  (§§  63-75), 
and  finally  the  method  of  forming  the  tables  without  such 
assistance  will  be  indicated  (§§  76-80). 

The  student  is  advised  to  have  his  valuation  tables  opened 
at  the  page  under  consideration  when  following  the  references 
and  examples  here  given,  as  it  is,  of  course,  of  great  import- 
ance to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  book  which  is  in  such 
frequent  demand  by  all  those  engaged  in  valuation  work. 

*  Crosby  Lockwood  (London),  1910. 
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Worked  examples  will  be  given  showing  the  application 
of  the  tables,  and  each  set  will  be  concluded  with  a  question 
and  solution  of  such  a  nature  as  to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  mere  use  of  the  tables  and  valua- 
tion (§§  77-92). 

The  Old  Form  of  Tables. — The  first  group  of  tables 
which  the  book  contains  precedes  the  introduction,  and  the 
pages  are  numbered  in  Roman  numerals  from  xx  to  xl. 
These  tables  are  repeated  among  others  and  in  rather 
different  form  in  subsequent  tables. 

One  of  the  objects  in  including  these  tables  was  pre- 
sumably to  preserve  Inwood's  original  form,  and  to  give  the 
fractional  quantities  in  vulgar  fractions  as  well  as  decimal 
fractions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  them. 

The  first  table  on  pages  xx  to  xxxi  has  the  special 
advantage  that  it  has  been  calculated  for  every  half  year  up 
to  50  years,  and  for  every  year  from  50  up  to  100  years, 
whereas  the  newer  table  does  not  give  the  half  years. 

The  table  on  pages  xxii  to  xxxix  is  also  more  extensive 
than  the  newer  table,  being  calculated  up  to  100  years 
instead  of  only  up  to  50  years,  but  the  latter  is  in  most 
cases  all  that  is  required. 

The  table  on  page  xl  is  calculated  at  15  per  cent.  ;  and 
this  is  useful,  as  the  tables  in  the  newer  form  are  only  cal- 
culated up  to  10  per  cent.,  which,  however,  is  high  enough 
for  almost  every  requirement. 

These  tables  are  all  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  tables  which  follow,  and  as  those  are  in  a  more  con- 
venient form,  our  references  will  be  to  them,  unless  other- 
wise stated.  No  further  comment  on  the  tables  which  pre- 
cede the  Introduction  need  be  made  here. 

The  New  Arrangement  of  the  Tables. — The  tables  to 
which  we  now  pass  are  those  contained  on  pages  50  to  84. 

It  must  be  noticed  at  the  outset  that  these  pages  contain 
four  distinct  tables,  each  calculated  from  I  per  cent,  to 
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10  per  cent,  every  \  per  cent,  and  J  per  cent,  being  given  up 
to  3  per  cent. ,  and  every  \  per  cent,  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent.,  the  periods  involved  extending  from  I  to  100  years. 

The  Amount  of  £i. — The  first  column  gives  the  amount 
of  £i,  that  is,  the  sum  to  which  £i  will  amount  if  put  out 
at  compound  interest  for  a  given  period  at  a  given  rate  of 
interest  (§  77). 

The  Present  Value  of  £i. — The  second  column  gives 
the  present  value  of  £it  that  is,  the  sum  which  must  be  put 
out  and  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  given  period  at  a  given 
rate  of  interest  to  produce  £1  within  that  period,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  may  be  given  in  present  money  for  £1  which 
will  not  be  received  for  a  given  period,  the  calculation  being 
on  the  basis  of  the  purchaser  of  that  £i  receiving  a  given 
rate  of  interest  for  his  money  (§§  65  and  78). 

The  Amount  of  £i  per  annum. — The  third  column  gives 
the  amount  of  ^i  per  annum,  that  is,  the  sum  which  will 
accumulate  in  any  given  period  if  ^i  is  put  away  every 
year  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  a  given  rate  of  compound 
interest  (§  79). 

The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  (Years'  Purchase). 
— The  fourth  column  gives  the  present  value  of  £i  per 
annum,  or  the  sum  which  may  be  given  in  present  money 
for  £i  to  be  received  every  year  for  a  given  period,  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  £i  per  annum  income  being 
sufficient  to  pay  the  purchaser  a  given  rate  of  interest, 
and  also  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  be  formed  by  annual 
payments  to  accumulate  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  that 
provided  on  investment  (§§  67  and  80). 

The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  for  a  Given  Period 
after  a  Given  Period.  — There  is  no  table  directly  giving  the 
present  value  of  £\  per  annum  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  definite 
period  after  a  given  definite  period,  as  such  a  table  would 
be  far  too  bulky.  But  the  years'  purchase  for  any  such 
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deferred  interest,  say  20  years  after  30  years,  can  easily  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  years'  purchase  for  30  years 
from  the  years'  purchase  for  50  years,  the  same  rate  of 
interest  being  adopted  throughout.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  exact  nature  of  these  tables  should  be  perfectly 
understood,  and  their  application  appreciated. 

Valuation  Tables  do  not  Value. — It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  valuation  tables  make  valuations  ; 
they  simply  supply  ready  calculated  results  in  simple  and 
compound  interest,  and  in  some  cases  a  combination  of 
simple  and  compound  interest,  which,  if  properly  applied  as 
multiplier  or  divisor  to  correctly  ascertained  numbers,  pro- 
duce certain  desired  results. 

An  idea  of  the  application  of  the  tables  can  best  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  following  examples,  the  last  of 
which  in  each  set  will  be  framed  more  particularly  in  the 
form  of  a  valuation  question. 

IN  WOOD'S  TABLES,  PAGES  50  TO  85. 
The  Amount  of  £i   (First   Column). 

(a)  The  amount  of  £1  in  65  years  at 

2j  per  cent =  £5-832 

The  amount  of  £250  in  65  years  at 
2f  per  cent =£5-832x250 

=  £1458    o   o 

(b)  The  amount  of  £i   in  51   years  at 

31  per  cent.          .  =  £578 

The  amount  of  £268  in  5  I  years  at 

3  J  per  cent =  £5  78  x  268 

=  £1549    o    o 

(c)  The  amount  of  £i   in  25  years  at 

5  per  cent.  ....      =  £3*386 

The  amount  of  £315  in  25  years  at 
5  per  cent.  ....      =£3*386x315 

=  £1066  ii  io 
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We  now  need  one  example  which  shows  the  application 
of  this  table  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  property. 

What  sum  must  be  put  by  to  provide  a  fund  for  replacing 
£500  invested  in  perishable  property  in  20  years'  time  if  the 
accumulation  takes  place  at  3  per  cent.  ? 

You  want  to  know  how  much  you  must  put  by  at  once  in 
a  capital  sum,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  case  through  the 
medium  of  a  sinking  fund  supplied  by  annual  contributions. 
Suppose  you  can  accumulate  this  fund  at  3  per  cent. 

Every  £1  put  by  and  allowed  to  accumulate  for  25 
years  at  3  per  cent,  will  become  .£2-09378,  and  therefore 
to  accumulate  £500  in  the  same  period  at  the  same  rate 

£ — —    -  or  £238-802  will  be  required. 
2-09378 

The  Present   Value  of  £i   (Second  Column). 

(a)  The  present  value  of  £i  in  40  years 

at  4j  per  cent =£-172 

The    present   value    of  £i6S    in    40 
years  at  4j  per  cent.      .          .          .      =£-172  x  168 

-  £28   17  II 

(b)  The  present  value  of  £i  in  35  years 

at  5  per  cent =£'i$i 

The  present  value  of  £250  in  35  years 
at  5  per  cent =£'181x250 

=  £45    5    o 

(c)  The  present  value  of  £1  in  23  years 

at  3}  per  cent.       .  .      =£-453 

The    present    value    of   £500    in    23 
years  at  3!  per  cent.      .          .          .      =£-453  x  500 

=  £226  io   o 

(d)  What  is  the  value  of  20  acres  of  land  which  at  present 

is  accommodation  land  returning,   say,  £4  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  ripe 
for  building  purposes  in  io  years'  time  and  will  then 
sell  for  £500  an  acre  ? 
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Here  you  will  have  to  make  your  valuation  in  two  items, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  £80  per  annum  to  be  received  for 
10  years,  and  the  second  dealing  with  the  present  value 
of  the  £10,000  to  be  received,  say,  in  the  eleventh  year 
(allowing  one  year  for  sale,  etc.). 

It  is  with  the  second  item  we  are  now  concerned. 

Putting  aside    all  consideration  of  costs    which    may  be 

involved,   the  item  simply  evolves  itself  into  this  question 

—What  is  the  present  value  of  £10,000  which  will  not  be 

received  for  1 1  years  ?     Calculating  on  the  6  per  cent,  basis 

we  obtain  £5267,  i8s. ,  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 

The  present  value  of  £i   due  in   n 

years  at  6  per  cent.     .          .          .      =£'52679 

The  present  value  of  £10,000  due 

in  ii  years  at  6  per  cent.    .          .      =  £io,ooox  '52679 

£5267  18    o 


The  Amount  of  £i  per  annum  (Third  Column}. 

(a)  The  amount  of  £i  per  annum  in 

25  years  at  3^  per  cent.    .          .      =£38*950 
The  amount  of  £250  per  annum 
in  25  years  at  3!  per  cent.         .      =£38  -950  x  250 

=      £9737   10 

(b}  The  amount  of  £i   per  annum  in 

35  years  at  5  per  cent.      .          .      =£90*32 
The  amount  of  £360  per  annum 
in  35  years  at  5  per  cent.  .      =£9O'32x  360 


(c)  The  amount  of  £i  per  annum  in 

21    years  at  4j  per  cent.          .      =£33783 
The  amount  of  £460  per  annum 
in  21  years  at  4j  per  cent.         .      =£33'783  X  460 

=  £15,540    3    7 
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(d)  A  leasehold  property  having  50  years  unexpired  is 
bought  for  £2000,  and  the  net  income  from  it  is 
•  £>  \  ^  per  annum.  If  '6  per  cent,  on  capital  is  taken 
each  year  as  interest  on  investment,  will  the  balance 
put  by  at  3^  per  cent,  provide  the  necessary  sinking 
fund? 

Net  income  per  annum  .          .          .      =£135     o     o 

6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £2000    .          .      =     120     o     o 


Available  for  sinking  fund  per  annum  .      =   £15     0     0 
Amount  of  ^i  per  annum 

in  50  years  at  3^  per  cent.  .      =£130 -99791 
Amount  of  £1 5  per  annum 

in  50  years  at  3j  per  cent.  .      =     130*99791  x  15 

=  £1964  19  4 

The  amount  which  £15  per  annum  put  by  at  3  \  per  cent, 
compound  interest  will  provide  is,  approximately,  £1965,  or 
short  of  the  required  amount,  ,£2000. 


The  Present   Value  of  £i  per  annum  (Fourth  Column). 

(a)  The  present  value  of  £1  per  annum 

for  25  years  at  6  per  cent.  .      =  £12783 

The    present   value    of   £260    per 
annum  for  25  years  at  6  per  cent.      =£12  783  x  260 

=  £3323  ii    7 

(b)  The  present  value  of  £i  per  annum 

for  35  years  at  7  per  cent.  .      =£12-947 

The    present   value    of   £145    per 
annum  for  35  years  at  7  per  cent.      =£12  -947  x  145 

=  £1877    6    3 

(c)  The  present  value  of  £i  per  annum 

for  25  years  at  8  per  cent.  .      =  £  10*674 

The    present   value    of    £iS6    per 
annum  for  25  years  at  8  per  cent.      =  £iO'674x  186 

=  £1985    7    3 
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(d)  What  is  the  value  of  a  house  held  for  a  term  of 
50  years  unexpired  at  a  ground  rent  of  £\Q  per 
annum^  subleased  for  an  unexpired  term  of  5  years 
at  £100  per  annum  and  in  the  occupation  of  a  yearly 
tenant  who  pays  £150  per  annum  ? 

From  the  above  question  we  gather  that  the  net  income 
will  be  £90  per  annum  for  the  first  5  years  and  £i  10  per 
annum  for  the  rest  of  the  term,  or  45  years  after  the  first 
5  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  net  incomes  have  been 
arrived  at  may  not  be  evident  to  the  student  at  this  stage. 

The  application  to  this  case  of  the  table  under  considera- 
tion is  therefore  as  follows  : — 

£90  per  annum  for  5  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  £90  at  ^"4*329  years'  purchase         =    £389   12     o 
£i  10  for  45  years  after  5  years  (§  72) 

at  6  per  cent.  = 
50    years,    6    per     cent.  =  15  76186 

years'  purchase 

Less  5  years,  6  per  cent.  =    4*21236 
years'  purchase 

45  years  after  5  years  at 

6  per  cent.        .          .      =  1 1  "54950 
years'  purchase 

^110x11*54950      =£1270     8     o 


The  value  of  the  house  =  £1660     O     O 

The  tables  on  pages  86  to  93  are  repetitions  of  the  tables 
already  considered,  with  this  difference — that  the  periods 
are  given  in  regular  round  intervals  of  10  years  from  10  to 
100  years,  and  they  are  calculated  to  J  per  cent,  between 
3  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  and  to  £  per  cent,  between 
5  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent. ,  which  is  a  little  more  ample  in 
that  matter  than  the  tables  before  referred  to. 

THE  PERPETUITY  TABLE. 

The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  in  Perpetuity. — The 
table  on  page  94  is  known  as  the  Perpetuity  Table,  and 
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is  applied  to  the  valuation  of  interminable  estate.  It  is 
calculated  to  every  \  per  cent,  from  \  per  cent,  to  10 
per  cent. 

This  table  shows  what  sum  may  be  given  for  a  net  annual 
income  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity.  When  applied  to  any 
given  net  income  the  capital  value  so  found  will  be  such 
that  the  income  will  represent  the  simple  interest  on  the 
capital. 

The  property  valued  being  the  fee  simple  estate,  no 
sinking  fund  is  involved  (§  69). 

A  few  examples  of  the  application  of  the  table  will  suffice. 

(a)  The  present  value  of  a  net  income 

of  £280  per  annum  to  be  enjoyed 
in  perpetuity,  calculating  at  3 
percent.  .  .  .  .  =£280x33-333 

=  £9333    4    9 

(b)  The  present  value  of  a  net  income 

of  £350  per  annum  to  be  en- 
joyed in  perpetuity,  calculating 
at  4  per  cent.  ....  =  £350x25 

=  £8750    o    o 

(c)  The  present  value  of  a  net  income 

of  £680  per  annum  to  be  en- 
joyed in  perpetuity,  calculating 
at  4f  per  cent.  =  £680  x  2  1  '05  2 

7   o 


(d)    What   is    the  value  of  a   Freehold    Ground  Rent  of 
£10  per  annum,    assuming  it   to   be  a  4  per  cent. 
investment  ? 

A    freehold    ground  rent    is    usually  regarded    as    a    net 
income,  and  the  workings  will  therefore  be  as  follows  :  — 
£10   per    annum    in    perpetuity  at  4  per  cent. 
=  £10  at  25  years'  purchase. 

Value  of  freehold  ground  rent  =  £250     o     O 
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THE  REVERSION  TO  A  PERPETUITY  TABLE. 

The  Present  Value  of  £\  per  annum  in  Perpetuity  after 
a  Term. — This  table,  which  is  found  on  pages  95  to  98  of 
Inwood's  Tables,  shows  the  value  of  a  net  annual  income 
which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity  after  it  is  once  entered 
upon,  but  which  the  owner  will  not  commence  to  receive 
until  after  the  expiration  of  a  given  period  (§  70). 

THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  A  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
IN  A  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Where  term  deferred   is  25  years, 

the  net  income  ^150  per  annum, 
and  interest  5  per  cent. ,  the  present 
value  =  £150  at  5-906  years'  pur- 
chase .....=  £885  18  0 

(b)  Where    term  deferred  is  40  years, 

the  net  income  £160  per  annum, 
and  interest  3j  per  cent,  the  pre- 
sent value  =  £1 60  at  7*216  years' 
purchase =£1154  II  O 

(c)  Where    term   deferred  is  21   years, 

the  net  income  £180  per  annum, 
and  interest  6  per  cent.,  the  pre- 
sent value  =  £1  80  at  4/902  years' 
purchase  .  .  .  .  =  ^882  7  ° 

(a)  What  is  the  value  of  a  freehold  house  let  on  repairing 
lease  for  21  years,  now  20  years  unexpired,  at  £100 
per  annum ,  the  lessee  having  properly  paid  a  premium 
of  100  guineas  for  the  lease  ?  Property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  well  maintaining  value,  increasing  in 
value  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  rent  receivable  for  the  next  20  years  will  be  the 
£100  per  annum  reserved  rent  under  the  lease.  After  that 
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period  the  freeholder  may  expect  to  lease  the  property  at 
;£ioo  and  take  a  premium  of  £105  for  a  21  years'  lease,  or 
he  may  expect  to  let  at  £108  per  annum,  which  is  the 
equivalent.  There  will,  however,  we  must  suppose,  be 
some  losses  at  times  for  which  we  ought  to  allow  £,$  per 
annum,  so  that  the  net  income  in  perpetuity  after  20  years 
will  be  ^105  per  annum. 

On  the  5  per  cent,  basis  the  valuation  will  therefore  be 
as  follows : — 

£100  per  annum  for  20  years  =  £100  at  12-462 

years' purchase      .....      =^1246 

.£105  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  20  years 

=  £105  at  7*537  years'  purchase    .  =       791 

The  present  value  of  the  freehold  property  =  £ 203 7 

It  is  the  last  item  in  the  valuation  which  forms  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  table  under  consideration. 


PERPETUAL  FINES  TABLE. 

Capital  Value  of  the  Perpetuity  of  Fines  Payable  at  Given 
Intervals.  — The  table  at  the  top  of  page  99,  I  nwood's  Tables, 
shows  the  present  value  of  a  fine  payable  at  fixed  intervals 
in  perpetuity. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  leases  have  been  granted 
on  terms  which  give  the  lessee  the  right  to  renew  them  from 
time  to  time  in  perpetuity  on  payment  of  a  fine  at  regular 
intervals  (§§  155  (5),  182,  Q.  21  A). 

The  value  of  such  leaseholds  may  approximate  to  the 
value  of  the  freehold  interest  in  the  same  property,  minus 
the  capital  value  of  the  fines.  It  is  often  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  know  what  the  capital  value  of  such  fines  is 
(Appendices  A  and  C,  2). 

The  following  examples  of  the  application  of  the  table 
may  be  helpful. 
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The  capital  sum  which  should  be  paid  for  extinguishing  a 
fine  payable  at  regular  intervals  in  perpetuity,  for  keeping 
leases  in  force,  is  given  in  the  table  for  each  £>\  of  fine,  and 
therefore — 

(a)  When  the  fine  is  £14  payable  every 

7  years,  calculating  at  4  per  cent., 
the  capital  value  will  be          .          .          £14  x  3  '165 

=  £44    6    o 

(b)  When  the  fine  is  £20  payable  every 

14  years,  calculating  at  5  per  cent, 
the  capital  value  will  be          .          .          £20  x  i  "O2 

=  £20    8    o 

(c)  When  the  fine  is  £30  payable  every 

10  years,  calculating  at  6  per  cent., 
the  capital  value  will  be         .          .          £30  x  I  "264 

=  £37  18    o 

(d)  What  is  the  value  of  a  lease  renewable  in  perpetuity 

on  payment  of  a  fine  of  £20  every  14  years  ?  The  net 
average  annual  income  from  the  property  is  ^250  per 
annum. 

Valuing  the  property  as  if  it  were  freehold,  except  for  the 
fact  that  a  table  giving  a  rather  higher  rate  of  interest  has 
been  selected  than  would  have  been  used  in  the  case  of  free- 
hold, the  valuation  is  : — 

£250  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  6  per 

cent.  =£250      at      1 6*666     years' 

purchase        .....    =^4166   10     o 
The  present  value  of  the  perpetuity  of  a 

fine  of  £i  every  14  years  at  3  per 

cent.  =£  i  "9509  :    . '.    the  value  of 

the  perpetuity  of  the  fine  in  question 

=  £1  '9509  x  20  =  ^39-018,  say       .  39     o     o 


Value  of  the  leasehold  =  £4 1 27  IP     o 
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RENEWAL  OF  LEASES  TABLE. 

The  tables  to  which  we  must  now  address  our  attention 
are  those  on  pages  99  to  103  of  Inwood's  Tables.  The 
object  of  these  tables  is  to  show  how  many  years'  purchase 
of  the  net  annual  profit  arising  to  the  lessee  from  a  pro- 
perty must  be  given  for  the  restoration  of  any  number  of 
years  lapsed  in  a  lease  of  that  property. 

For  example, — suppose  a  lease  granted  for  40  years  is 
now  25  years  unexpired.  The  lessee  wishes  to  renew  the 
lease  or  restore  it  to  the  original  period  of  40  years.  He 
really  wishes  to  buy  a  further  term  in  the  property — he 
wishes  to  buy  an  interest  to  endure  for  1 5  years  after  his 
existing  25  years.  The  table  shows  how  many  years' 
purchase  of  the  profit  he  derives  under  the  lease  may  be 
given  for  the  advantage  to  arise  out  of  the  renewal. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
renewing  means  extending  the  period  of  enjoyment  on  the 
terms  of  the  original  lease. 

The  tables  are  calculated  to  meet  the  case  of  any  number  of 
years  expired  in  leases  originally  granted  for  10,  20,  21,  and 
40  years.  The  rates  of  interest  involved  in  the  calculations 
are  given  for  every  \  per  cent,  from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 

A  column  in  each  table,  taking  them  in  the  order  given 
above,  gives  the  years'  purchase  based  on  17*95  Per  cent, 
1 2  -304  per  cent. ,  1 1  -564  per  cent. ,  and  8  per  cent.  Premiums 
calculated  at  such  rates  are  equivalent  to  a  year's  rent  every 
4th,  7th,  and  7th  and  I4th  year  respectively. 

The  years  stated  in  the  extreme  left-hand  column  of  the 
tables  are  those  expired  in  the  lease  to  be  renewed. 

The  present  object  is  to  show  the  application  of  the  tables, 
but  in  the  examples  which  follow  in  later  chapters  these 
tables  will  seldom  or  never  be  referred  to,  simply  because, 
with  slight  calculation,  the  tables  we  first  considered  can  be 
applied  not  only  to  the  cases  of  leases  originally  granted  for 
10,  20,  21,  and  40  years,  but  to  any  case  which  can  arise 
in  practice  (§  182,  Qs.  32,  47,  48,  etc.). 
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EXAMPLES. 

(a)  What    premium    ought    to    be    paid    for    renewing  a 

lease  in  which  the  original  term  was  10  years, 
unexpired  term  3  years  (expired  7  years),  and  the 
net  profit  rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £225  ? 

The  tables  give  for  original  term   10  years  and 
expired  term   7  years,  when  the   interest   is   5   per 
cent.,  4*998  years'  purchase. 
.  •.   ^225  at  4*998  years'  purchase  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £1124  II     O 

(b)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 

which  the  original  term  was  10  years,  unexpired 
term  7  years  (expired  3  years),  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  ;£iio? 

Calculating  at  4  per  cent,  £110 x  2*109  = 

Premium  to  be  paid=    ^232     O     O 

(c)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 

which   the   original  term  was    10  years,   unexpired 
term  2  years  (expired  8  years),   and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £550? 
Calculating  at  4^  per  cent.,  £5 50x6 -04  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £3322     O     O 

(d)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 

which  the  original  term  was  20  years,  unexpired 
term  3  years  (expired  17  years),  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £22$  ? 

Calculating  at  5  per  cent.,  £225  X9739  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £219 1     5     O 

(e)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 

which  the  original  term  was  20  years,  unexpired 
term  7  years  (expired  1 3  years),  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £>\  10  ? 

Calculating  at  4  per  cent. ,  £1 10  x  7 '588  = 

Premium  to  be  paid=   £834  14     O 
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(f)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which  the  original  term  was  20  years,  unexpired 
term  2  years  (expired  18  years},  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £550  ? 

Calculating  at  4j  per  cent,  £$$ox  1  1  '135  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £6  1  24     5     ° 

Or)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which  the  original  term  was  21  years,  unexpired 
tet  m  3  years  (expired  1  8  years},  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £22$? 

Calculating  at  5  per  cent.,  £225  x  10-098  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £2272     O     O 

(h)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which  the  original  term  was  21  years,  unexpired 
tetm  7  years  (expired  14  years},  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £110? 

Calculating  on  basis  of  4  per  cent.,  ;£iiox  8-027  = 

Premium  to  be  paid=    £882   19     O 

(/)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which  the  original  term  was  21  years,  unexpired 
term  2  years  (expired  19  years),  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is 


Calculating  at  4^  per  cent,  ^55Ox  1  1-532  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £6342   12     O 

(/)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which  the  original  term  was  40  years,  unexpired 
term  3  years  (expired  37  years},  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £22$  ? 

Calculating  at  5  per  cent.,  ^225  x  14*436  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £3248     2     O 
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(k)  What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which  the  original  term  was  40  years,  unexpired 
term  7  years  (expired  33  years))  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  £>\  10  ? 

Calculating  at  4  per  cent. ,  £  1 1  o  x  13  79 1  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £1517     O     O 

(/)    What  premium  ought  I  to  pay  for  renewing  a  lease  in 
which   the   original  term    was  40  years,  unexpired 
term  2  years  (expired  38  years),  and  the  net  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  which  is  ^55°  ? 
Calculating  at  4^  per  cent.,  ^55ox  16*529  = 

Premium  to  be  paid  =  £9090  19     O 

One  example  showing  how  a  renewal  premium  may  be 
calculated  when  the  original  term  of  the  lease  was  not  one 
of  the  periods  given  in  these  tables,  may  with  advantage  be 
given. 

(m)  63  years  having  expired  in  a  lease  for  80  years,  find 
the  renewal  fine  payable  for  the  lapsed  period,  the 
net  annual  rental  being  £100  and  the  reserved  rent 
£4.0  per  annum. 

Net  annual  rent  per  annum  =  ;£ioo 
Deduct  reserved  rent  .  =      40 

Profit  rent  .          .  =    £60 

80  years  at  5  per  cent.  =  19*596  years'  purchase 
17       ,,        »          ,i         =11-274      ,, 

63  after  17  years  =    8-322       ,, 

£60  for  63  years  after  17  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 
£60  x  8*322. 

Renewal  premium  =  ^499     6     O 

Note  how  the  multiplier  has  been  found.  The  process 
would  apply  to  any  case.  (See  also  §  182,  Qs.  32,  47, 

48,  etc.) 
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The  tables  on  pages  104  and  105  are  interesting,  but  not 
very  useful  for  our  purpose,  and  they  can  be  left  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

THE  SINKING  FUND  TABLE. 

Replacement  of  Capital.  —  The  table  on  pages  106  to  115 
is  calculated  for  every  J  per  cent,  from  i  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent,  and  for  each  percent,  from  5  per  cent,  to  loper  cent, 
the  periods  involved  ranging  from  I  to  100  years. 

The  object  of  the  table  is  to  show  the  annual  contribution 
which  must  be  made  to  a  fund  accumulating  at  a  given  rate 
of  interest  in  order  to  provide  a  given  capital  sum  at  the 
end  of  some  fixed  period  (§§  74,  75,  and  80). 

Question.  —  WHAT  SUM  MUST  BE  PUT  BY  ANNUALLY  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  REPLACING  ^1000  WORTH  OF  PERISHABLE  PRO- 
PERTY IN  25  YEARS'  TIME. 

Solution.  —  If  the  accumulation  will  take  place  at 
3  per  cent.,  the  annual  sinking  fund  to  provide 
;£i  in  25  years  at  3  per  cent.  =  £  -02  74  28  .-.  to 
provide  ;£iooo  we  need  ^'027428  x  1000  .  =  ^£27-428 

If  4  per  cent,  interest  can  be  obtained  on  the  money 
put  by,  then  the  amount  of  sinking  fund  to  pro- 
vide ;£i  in  25  years  at  4  per  cent.  =^'024012  : 
to  provide  ^1000  we  shall  need  £'024012  x 
1000  ........  =^24-012 

If  the  sinking  fund  can  be  accumulated  at  5  per  cent., 
then  the  annual  contribution  necessary  to  pro- 
vide ;£i  in  25  years  at  5  per  cent.  =  ^'020952, 
and  the  annual  amount  necessary  to  provide 

^-020952x1000       ....      =^20-952 


INVESTMENTS  IN  WHICH  THE  SINKING  FUND  CANNOT  BE 
ACCUMULATED  AT  THE  SAME  RATE  OF  INTEREST  AS 
THAT  REQUIRED  ON  INVESTMENT  :  SPECIAL  TABLE. 

Investment  and  Reinvestment  at  Varying  Rates.  —  The 
table  on  pages  116  to  12  1  is  so  calculated  that  the  net 
annual  income  from  any  property  represents— 
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(a)  the  annual  interest  which  the  investment  is  to  return 

the  purchaser  on  the  capital  value  calculated  by  its 
aid,  plus 

(b)  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  necessary 

to  provide  for  replacing  that  capital  sum,  assuming 
the  fund  accumulates  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  that  which  the  investment  pays. 

In  the  Common  Tables  (Inwood's  Tables,  pages  50  to  85) 
the  years'  purchase  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  sinking  fund  can  be  accumulated  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  that  which  the  investment  pays. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  investment  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  capital  value  would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  its 
paying  a  high  rate  of  interest,  the  common  table  is  not 
suitable,  because  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accumulate  a 
sinking  fund  at  the  same  high  rate. 

In  such  cases  the  Special  Table  now  under  consideration 
is  obviously  more  suitable,  as  by  using  it  in  valuing  an 
investment  to  return  say  10  per  cent,  that  table  may  be 
selected  which,  whilst  providing  this  return  on  capital, 
provides  for  the  sinking  fund  accumulating  at  say  only 
3  per  cent. 

The  table  extends  from  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on 
investment,  and  from  2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  on  reinvest- 
ment, advancing  by  \  per  cent. 

The  table  is  applied  in  valuations  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  is  the  common  table,  there  being  no  difference 
except  in  the  years'  purchase  of  the  net  annual  income  to 
be  given.  No  examples  are  therefore  necessary  (§  80). 

The  three  tables  which  follow — pages  120  to  128 — are 
interesting,  but  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

MORTALITY  TABLES. 

Expectation  of  Life. — The  Mortality  Tables  (pages  130  to 
136)  show  the  average  expectation  of  life  of  persons  of 
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given  age,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  years  anyone 
of  given  age  will  live  if  he  attains,  and  does  not  more  than 
attain,  the  average  length  of  life.  (See  §§  144  to  152.) 

The  information  given  is  based  on  statistics  prepared 
by  different  authorities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  in 
some  cases  the  lives  are  select  or  insured  lives,  and  in  other 
cases  the  table  has  reference  to  the  population  in  general. 
Other  tables  have  reference  specially  to  male  lives,  and  still 
others  to  female  lives.  Great  care  is  therefore  necessary  in 
consulting  these  mortality  tables. 

These  tables  are  not  valuation  tables  ;  but  Life  Valuation 
Tables,  to  be  referred  to  later,  have  been  based  upon 
them. 

The  chief  point  for  the  student  to  note  is  that  he  must 
not  select  the  probable  duration  of  a  life  of  given  age  from 
the  mortality  tables,  treat  that  as  a  definite  term,  and  find 
his  years'  purchase  from  the  ordinary  valuation  tables  on 
pages  50  to  85  of  Inwood's  Tables.  Referring  to  the 
Northampton  table,  for  example,  we  find  the  probable 
duration  of  life  for  the  age  25  is  30*85  years,  whilst  the 
probable  duration  of  a  life,  age  35  years,  is  25-68,  and 
not  20-85,  as  we  should  find  by  subtracting  the  ten 
years'  interval  between  ages  25  and  35  from  30*85,  as 
we  might  of  course  do  in  the  case  of  a  definite  term  of 
years.  The  mortality  combined  with  interest  tables  must 
be  consulted. 

Investment  and  Speculation. — It  should  further  be  im- 
pressed on  the  student  that  he  should  discriminate  between 
sheer  speculation  and  investment,  and  remember  that  what 
may  be  safely  indulged  in  by  a  company  having  large 
dealings,  in  which  the  average  result  of  the  transactions  is 
all  that  matters,  may  be  wholly  unsuitable  for  any  individual 
transaction  in  which  a  successful  issue  would  but  secure  a 
fair  return,  and  in  which  an  unsuccessful  issue  would  spell 
disaster. 

To  pursue  the  subject  further  here  would  be  out  of  place, 
but  it  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 
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SINGLE  LIFE  INTEREST  AND  LIFE  REVERSION  TABLES. 

Mortality  and  Interest  Combined. — The  tables  on  pages 
138  to  154  give  the  years'  purchase  applicable  to  the  case  in 
which  a  property  is  to  be  enjoyed  either — 

(a)  during  a  life>  or 

(b)  in  perpetuity  after  a  life  of  given  age,  instead  of,  as 

in  the  case  of  the  tables  discussed  early  in  this 
chapter,  either  during  a  fixed  term  or  in  perpetuity 
after  a  fixed  term. 

The  years'  purchase  taken  from  these  Life  Interest 
Tables  is  applied  in  valuations  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  tables  just  referred  to  :  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  select  a  table  which  has  been  formed  on  statistics 
which  coincide  with  the  circumstances  involved  in  the 
property  to  be  valued. 

SINGLE  PAYMENT  TABLES. 

There  are  also  tables  showing  both  the  single  payment 
and  the  annual  payment  during  life  which  must  be  made 
to  secure  £\  on  death. 

Examples  in  the  Valuation  of  Life  Interest  are  considered 
unnecessary  here  ;  they  are  reserved  for  Chapter  VII. 

LIFE  INTEREST  AND  LIFE  REVERSION  TABLES. 
Two  OR  MORE  LIVES. 

The  tables  on  pages  155  to  184  are  similar  to  the  last 
mentioned  tables,  with  this  important  difference — instead  of 
being  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  estate  to  be  enjoyed 
during  a  life  or  in  perpetuity  after  a  life,  they  apply  to  the 
case  in  which  the  income  from  the  property  is  to  be  enjoyed 
either — 

(a)  During  the  continuance  of  BOTH  of   TWO  or  ALL  of 

THREE  lives. 

(b)  During  the  continuance  of  EITHER  of  TWO  or  ANY  ONE 

of  THREE  lives. 
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(c)  After   the  death  of  BOTH  of  TWO  or  ALL  of  THREE 

lives. 

(d)  After  the  death  of  the  FIRST  of  TWO  or  THREE  lives. 

It  is  very  important,  of  course,  to  be  sure  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  estate  being  valued,  and  to  know 
whether  it  may  be  classed  as  case  #,  b,  c,  or  d  above,  like- 
wise to  use  the  table  which  is  applicable  to  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Care  must  also  be  exercised  to  select  the  table  based  on 
the  probable  duration  of  lives  of  the  class  applicable  to  the 
case  under  consideration,  whether  select  lives  or  otherwise. 

Further  reference  will  be  made  to  the  application  of  the 
Life  Interest  Tables  in  the  Valuation  Examples  which  will 
be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

Enough  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  tables  generally 
to  serve  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  secure  for  the 
student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  tables  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Chapter  IV.,  which  deals  with  their  formation. 


Note. — Although  in  the  preceding  examples  all  but  very 
small  fractions  of  ^i  have  been  shown,  in  practice  values 
and  premiums  would  be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  £$ 
probably. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    FORMATION    OF   THE   VALUATION 
TABLES. 

64.  The  Amount  of  £i  in  any  Number  of  Years.  65.  The  Present  Value  of  £1 
due  in  any  Number  of  Years.  66.  The  Amount  of  £i  per  annum  in  any 
Number  of  Years.  67.  The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  in  any 
Number  of  Years.  68.  The  Amount  of  £i,  the  Present  Value  of  £it  the 
Amount  of  £i  per  annum,  and  the  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum. 
69.  The  Present  Value  of  a  Perpetuity  of  £i  per  annum.  70.  The  Re- 
version to  a  Perpetuity  of  £i  per  annum.  71.  The  Present  Value  of  a 
Perpetuity  of  One  Year's  Rent.  72.  The  Years'  Purchase  to  be  Given  for 
an  Annuity  to  be  Enjoyed  for  a  Term  after  a  Term.  73.  The  Number  of 
Years'  Purchase  of  the  Net  Annual  Profit  Rental  Enjoyed  under  a  Lease  to 
be  Paid  for  the  Renewal  of  any  Number  of  Years  Expired  in  such  Lease. 
74.  Sinking  Fund  Table.  75.  Value  of  an  Annuity  yielding  Interest  on 
Capital  at  a  Given  Rate  and  Replacing  the  Capital  at  a  Lower  Rate. 
76-80.  Worked  Examples  of  the  Formation  of  Tables. 

63.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  indicate  how 
Valuation  Tables  are  formed. 

The  chief  usefulness  of  this  study  to  students  lies  in  the 
fact  that  modern  examination  papers  often  include  questions 
involving  the  formation  of  the  tables  ;  and  also  the  study 
is  an  excellent  qualification  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tables  in  practice. 

For  practical  men  the  chapter  may  be  useful  for  reference, 
as  a  reminder  in  cases  when,  owing  to  some  special  rate  of 
interest  not  given  in  the  tables  being  required,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  calculation. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  use  the  valuation  tables  without 
having  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  construction, 
but  there  is  something  humiliating  as  well  as  dangerous  in 
following  so  unintelligent  a  course. 

The  best  introduction  to  the  construction  of  the  tables 
is  doubtless  a  careful  examination  of  them,  in  which  we 
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discover  how  one  may  be  formed  from  another,  or  sometimes 
from  two  others.  It  will  be  shown  that  such  an  examination 
reveals  the  fact  that,  given  the  two  primary  compound 
interest  tables,  "The  Amount  of  £i,"  "The  Amount  of 
£\  per  annum,"  the  other  tables  can  be  easily  calculated  by 
the  simple  process  of  multiplication  and  division.  The  two 
primary  tables  referred  to  are  calculated  by  the  aid  of 
logarithms. 

The  fact  that  the  tables  are  so  easily  formed  does  not 
detract  from  their  value  in  the  least  degree  :  they  are  in- 
tended to  save  time  and  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  they  fulfil 
their  purpose  well ;  but  they  must  of  course  be  properly 
applied,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  those  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them. 

The  two  primary  compound  interest  tables,  "The 
Amount  of  £i,"  and  "  The  Amount  of  £1  per  annum,"  with 
a  brief  indication  for  forming  most  other  useful  Valuation 
Tables  from  them,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  VALUATION  TABLES 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE  TWO  COMPOUND 
INTEREST  TABLES— THE  AMOUNT  OF  £i, 
AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  £i  PER  ANNUM. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  tables  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  Inwood's  collection. 

The  first  table  to  be  considered  will  therefore  be  that 
which  is  found  on  pages  50  to  85  of  Inwood's  book,  and 
the  columns  will  be  referred  to  in  the  order  in  which  they 
therein  appear. 

64.  Column  I.  The  Amount  of  £1.— This  table  gives 
£1  and  its  compound  interest  at  given  rates  for  definite 
periods,  from  I  to  100  years.  It  can  only  be  calculated,  in 
any  extensive  form,  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  It  has  been 
referred  to  before  as  one  of  the  primary  compound  interest 
tables  from  which  we  may  calculate  others  :  its  formation 
is  dealt  with  later  in  this  chapter. 
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65.  Column  II.  "The  Present  Value  of  £i."— This 

table  may  be  formed  by  simply  dividing  unity  by  the  amount 

of  £1,  thus, T-T-  =  present  value  of  £1. 

the  amount  of  ,61 

The  amount  of  £i  for  10  years  at  5  per  cent.  =£1  -62889, 
and  the  present  value  of  £1  due  in  10  years  at  5  per  cent. 

is  therefore  £> —  or  £  '6 1391.      Here,  then,  having  the 

i  '62889 

primary  table — the  amount  of  £1  for  any  period  at  any  rate 
of  interest — we  may  easily  find  the  present  value  of  £i  for 
the  same  period  at  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

The  truth  of  the  rule  may  be  shown  by  simply  stating 
the  primary  table  and  then  transposing  the  formulae  according 
to  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  must  be  recognised 
that  the  present  value  of  a  sum  is  the  amount  which,  put  by 
at  the  agreed  rate  of  interest  for  the  given  period,  will  pro- 
duce that  sum.  Since  the  amount  of  .£1  in  10  years  at 
5  per  cent.  =  £ I  '62889,  the  present  value  of  £1 '62889  is 

£i,    and   therefore  the    present  value   of  £i    is    £ — 

I  'O2oo9 
or  ;£ '61391. 

66.  Column  III.  The  Amount  of  jgi  per  annum. — 

This  is  the  other  primary  table  before  referred  to  :  it  can 
only  be  calculated  in  any  extensive  form  by  the  aid  of 
logarithms  ;  when  these  are  used,  however,  the  calculations 
are  easily  made.  (See  §  78  of  this  Chapter.)  The  table 
shows  what  will  be  the  accumulated  sum  if  £i  per  annum 
is  paid  into  a  fund  accumulating  at  any  given  rate  of 
compound  interest  over  any  given  period.  This  fact  should 
be  carefully  noted  in  order  that  what  follows  in  the  next 
paragraph  may  be  understood  perfectly. 

67.  Column  IV.  The  Present  Value  of  £1  per  annum. 

—Present  value  here  must  not  be  confused  with  present 
value  as  applied  to  the  case  of  £i.  The  table  is  better 
referred  to  as  the  Years'  Purchase  Table,  because  the 
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assumption  is  that  £i  is  a  net  annual  income  to  be  enjoyed 
for  a  given  period,  and  the  table  indicates  how  many  times 
that  net  annual  income  may  be  taken  to  indicate  capital 
value,  if  the  purchaser  is  to  be  paid  an  agreed  rate  of 
interest  on  his  capital  out  of  that  net  income,  which 
must  be  sufficient  also  to  provide  an  annual  contribution 
to  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  capital  at  the  end  of  the 
given  period. 

The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum  or  Years'  Purchase 
Table  may  be  simply  found  by  dividing  the  amount  of  £1 
per  annum  by  the  amount  of  £i. 

The  amount  of  £i  per  annum  for  25  years  at  5  per 
cent,  is  £4772710;  the  amount  of  £1  for  the  same  period 

at  the  same  rate  is  £3-38635  ;  and  £         ^ —  =  £i4'°9394> 

3  '3^035 

which  represents  the  present  value  of  £i  per  annum  for 
25  years  at  5  per  cent.  Thus  this  table  is  easily  formed 
from  the  two  primary  tables,  "The  Amount  of  £i  "  and 
"  The  Amount  of  £i  per  annum." 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  following 
explanations.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  equivalents.  If  £i  is 
put  by  for  25  years  at  5  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  there  will  be  accumulated  £3 '38635.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  £i  is  put  by  each  year  for  25  years  at  5  per 
cent,  there  will  be  accumulated  in  that  period  £4772710. 
By  dividing  out,  it  is  found  how  many  times  more  valu- 
able the  latter  is  than  the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
multiple  of  the  former  which  the  latter  represents,  or  how 
many  £s  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  £i  per  annum, 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  annuities  involved,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  on  investment  and  reinvestment,  which, 
in  the  common  table,  is  always  the  same. 


The  special  table  found  on  pages  116  to  121  of  Inwood's 
book,  in  which  the  interest  on  investment  is  calculated  at 
a  higher  rate  than  that  on  reinvestment,  obviously  could 
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not  be  found  from  the  primary  tables  in  this  way.     (See 
§  79  of  this  chapter. ) 

68.  The  Amount  of  £i,  the  Present  Value  of  £i9 
the  Amount  of  £i  per  annum,  and  the  Present  Value 
of  £i  per  annum  (Inwood's  Tables,  pages  86  to  93). 

—These  tables  are  the    same    as    the    four    tables  already 
considered  :  no  further  comment  is  needed. 

69.  The   Present  Value  of  a  Perpetuity  of  £i   per 
annum    (Inwood's    Tables,    page    94).— This    table    is 
easily  formed  without  the  aid  of  either  logarithms  or  the 
primary  compound  interest  tables.      All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  divide  100  by  the  rate  of  interest.      Thus  for  5   per  cent. 

100                                           r                                   100     800 
=20  years     purchase,    for    3f    per    cent.     — —  = = 

27*58621  years'  purchase. 

To  make  the  matter  quite  clear  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  (i)  that  simple  interest  only  is  involved  ;  (2)  that  the 
net  income  and  the  interest  on  investment  are  identical ; 
and  (3)  that  the  interest  is  in  reference  to  each  ;£ioo  of 
capital.  Then  interest  x  years' purchase  =;£ioo 

100 

years  purchase      =     

interest. 

70.  The  Reversion  to  a  Perpetuity  (Inwood's  Tables, 
pages  95  to  98). — This  table  is  used  in  valuing  an  interest 
to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  but  which  will  not  be  entered 
upon    until    after    the    expiration    of   a    term.      The  years' 
purchase     to    be     given    therefore    must    be    that    which 
would   be    given    for    an    unincumbered   fee  simple,    minus 
the  years'  purchase  attributable  to  the  years  the  reversion 
is  deferred. 

The  table  is  easily  formed  by  simply  subtracting  from  the 
years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  at  any  given  rate  of  interest, 
the  years'  purchase  for  the  term  for  which  the  reversion  to 
perpetuity  is  deferred,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  the 
result  being  the  years'  purchase  applicable  to  the  reversion 
of  a  perpetuity  after  the  given  term. 
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For  example — Suppose  a  case  of  a  reversion  to  a  perpe- 
tuity after  20  years. 

The  years'  purchase  for  per- 
petuity at  5  per  cent. ,  we 

know  is  —    -   .          .          .      =20  years'  purchase. 

The  years'  purchase  for  20 

years  at  5  per  cent.          .      =  12*46221  ,, 


Perpetuity  after  20  years  at 

5  per  cent.      .          .  =  7*53779  years'  purchase. 

71.  The  Present  Value  of  the  Perpetuity  of  One  Year's 
Rent  (Inwood's  Tables,  page  99).  —  This  table  may  very 
easily  be  formed  from  the  primary  compound  interest  table  — 
the  amount  of  £i. 

To  make  the  explanation  clear,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  what  is  required  is  simply  the  sum  which, 
put  out  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  will  produce  in  compound 
interest,  apart  from  capital,  the  sum  necessary  to  meet 
the  fine. 

Consulting  the  table  giving  the  amount  of  £i,  we  see 
that  if  ^i  is  put  by  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  3  per  cent. 
for  14  years,  it  will  amount  to  £i  *5  1259.  We  can  therefore 
draw  from  this  £'51259,  but  must  leave  the  £i  invested  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  to  meet  the  next  fine. 

To  produce  £i  instead  of  £'51259  each  14  years  we  must 

put  by  £  -  ,  or  £1  "9509.      This  is  the  sum  which  the 
' 


table  under  consideration  shows  must  be  paid  as  the 
capital  value  of  a  fine  of  £1  payable  every  14  years  in 
perpetuity,  calculating  at  3  per  cent. 

From  the  above  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
simply  taking  the  amount  of  £i  in  any  given  period  at  any 
given  rate  of  interest,  and  subtracting  the  capital  of  £i,  we 
obtain  what  each  £1  invested  will  return  in  compound 
interest  only,  leaving  the  capital  untouched  to  accumulate 
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to  meet  future  fines  ;  and  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
fine  to  be  accumulated  by  the  interest  accumulated  on  ^i  in 
the  given  period  at  the  given  rate  of  interest,  we  ascertain 
how  many  ;£s,  or  what  sum,  must  be  invested  under  those 
conditions  to  meet  the  periodical  fine  in  perpetuity. 

72.  The  Years'  Purchase  to  be  Given  for  an  Annuity 
to  be  Enjoyed  for  a  Term  after  a  Term. — There  is  no 
table  answering  to  this  description  in  Inwood's  collection. 
Such  a  table  would  be  too  bulky,  and  it  is  so  easily  calcu- 
lated from  the  tables  which  are  included  that  nothing  more 
can  be  needed  than  a  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  years'  purchase  to  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  be  en- 
joyed for  a  term  in  reversion  after  the  expiration  of  a  term 
in  interest  is  obviously  that  which  ought  to  be  given  for 
the  whole  term  in  interest  and  in  reversion,  minus  the  years' 
purchase  attributable  to  the  present  term,  or  term  in  interest. 
The  years'  purchase  to  be  applied  in  the  valuation  of  an 
income  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  term  after  a  given  term  may 
therefore  be  found  by  the  simple  process  of  subtraction. 

Thus  the  years'  purchase  to  be  employed  in  valuing  an 
income  to  be  enjoyed  for  20  years  after  10  years,  assuming 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  5  per  cent. ,  is  found  as  follows  :— 

30  years  at  5  per  cent.      =  15-37245  years'  purchase. 
10      ,,  =    772173      » 


20  years  after  10  years      =  7*65072  years'  purchase. 

73.  The  Number  of  Years'  Purchase  of  the  Net 
Annual  Profit  Rental  Enjoyed  under  a  Lease  to  be 
Paid  for  the  Renewal  of  any  Number  of  Years  Ex- 
pired in  such  Lease  (Inwood's  Tables,  pages  99  to  103). 

—The  table  referred  to  in  the  above  heading  evidently  may 
be  found  by  the  same  process  as  that  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  table  last  dealt  with,  but  the  table  is  confined  to 
certain  periods  and  intervals.  Thus  we  find  the  years' 
purchase  for  replacing  10  years  expired  in  a  lease  originally 
granted  for  21  years  on  the  5  per  cent,  basis  is  4-51474 
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years'  purchase.  This  is  easily  found  from  the  present 
value  of  £\  per  annum,  or  the  years'  purchase  table,  as 
follows  : — 

21  years  at  5  per  cent.  .  .  =  12  '821 15  years'  purchase. 
1 1  years  (unexpired)  at  5  per 

cent.  .      =    8-30641 


10   years    (expired)    after    n 

years  (unexpired)  .          .      =  4*51474  years'  purchase. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  table  on  page  101, 
on  which  the  example  is  based,  gives  in  the  extreme  left- 
hand  column  the  number  of  years  expired  in  the  lease. 
When  we  find  the  table  from  the  present  value  of  £\  per 
annum,  the  years'  purchase  for  the  unexpired  period  is  of 
course  subtracted  from  the  years'  purchase  for  the  full  period 
to  find  the  years'  purchase  for  the  expired  period  after  the 
unexpired  period. 

74.  The  Sinking  Fund  Table  (Inwood's  Tables,  pages 
1 06  to  115). — This  table  may  very  simply  be  formed  by 
dividing  unity  by  the  amount  of  £\  per  annum  for  the 
period  and  at  the  rate  of  interest  involved.  Thus  the 
annual  contribution  to  be  made  to  a  sinking  fund  to  provide 
£>\  at  the  end  of  10  years,  if  the  accumulation  takes  place 
at  5  per  cent. ,  is,  as  shown  in  the  table  under  consideration, 
,£•079505  per  annum.  This  result  can  be  arrived  at  by 
dividing  unity  by  the  amount  of  ^i  per  annum  for  10  years 

at  5  per  cent,  thus  £— o- =-£'079505. 

This  may  be  explained  as  follows  : — If  ^i  is  paid  into  a 
fund  each  year  for  10  years  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
5  per  cent,  interest,  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  accumu- 
lated sum  will  be  £12  '57789.  If  therefore  £ -  is 

12-57789 

put  by  for  the  same  period  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  the 

accumulated  sum  will  be  £i.     £ T^-  =  £ '079505,  which 

12-57789 
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it  has  already  been  shown  is  the  annual  contribution 
necessary  to  provide  £\  in  10  years  if  the  fund  accumulates 
at  5  per  cent. 

75.  Value  of  an  Annuity  yielding  Interest  on  Capital 
at  a  Given  Rate  and  Replacing  the  Capital  at  a  Lower 
Rate. — This  table  may  easily  be  formed  with  the  aid  of 
the  sinking  fund  table,  which  it  has  been  shown  can  in  turn 
be  formed  by  simply  dividing  unity  by  the  amount  of  £i 
per  annum. 

No  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in  following  the  method 
of  construction,  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  case  of 
terminable  estates  the  net  income  from  a  property  must 
be  sufficient  to  (a)  pay  the  interest  on  investment  and  (b) 
provide  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  for 
replacing  capital. 

It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  sinking  fund  the  interest  on  investment,  to 
obtain  the  net  annual  income  which  the  property  must 
return  for  each  £1  invested. 

From  the  sinking  fund  table,  or  from  calculation  already 
referred  to — 

the  sinking  fund  for  providing  £i  in  20  years 

at  3  per  cent. =£ -037216 

the  interest  on  investment  at  7  per  cent.      .      =     '070000 


the  annual  income  for  each  £  I  must  .          .      =^'107216 

and  the  years'  purchase,  if  the  investment  is  to  return  7  per 
cent,  and  the  sinking  fund  is  to  accumulate  at  3  per  cent., 

will  be  £- =   9*32697  years'  purchase. 

The  last  step  may  be  traced  as  follows  : — 

The  income  multiplied  by  years'  purchase      =  capital 

capital 
.  •  .  years  purchase          ,          .          .  = . — 

income. 

The  capital  in  this  case  is  £1,  hence  our  dividing  unity  by 
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the  income  (which  it  has  been  pointed  out  equals  the  con- 
tribution to  the  sinking  fund,  plus  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment) to  arrive  at  the  years'  purchase. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  VALUATION  TABLES  WITH 
THE  AID  OF  TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

So  far  we  have  seen  how  the  various  tables  in  the  collec- 
tion can  be  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  two  primary  com- 
pound interest  tables,  the  amount  of  £i,  and  the  amount 
of  £i  per  annum.  It  now  remains  to  be  shown  how  the 
tables  can  be  calculated  without  such  aid,  provided  tables 
of  logarithms  are  to  hand. 

76.  The  Amount  of  £1  for  any  Number  of  Years. — In 

arriving  at  the  simple  interest  on  any  sum  at  any  given  rate, 
we  multiply  the  given  sum  by  the  figure  representing  the 
rate,  5  for  5  per  cent.,  3  for  3  per  cent,  etc.,  and  divide 
by  100. 

Instead  of  doing  this  we  might,  of  course,  for  5  per  cent, 
simply  multiply  by  I  '05,  for  3  per  cent,  by  i  '03,  and  so  on 
for  any  percentage. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  following  elucidations,  I  will 
in  each  case  suppose  the  rate  is  5  per  cent.,  and,  except 
where  there  is  advantage  in  doing  otherwise,  will  suppose 
the  sum  in  respect  of  which  the  calculations  are  made  to 
be  £i. 

Taking  the  sum,  then,  to  be  £1  and  the  rate  5  per  cent, 
I  X  I  '05  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  ^i  in  I  year  at  5 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

1x1*05  =  1*05,  and  i '05  is  therefore  the  principal  on 
which  the  interest  for  the  second  year  must  be  calculated. 

Then  i  "05  x  i  '05  or  i  'O52  will  be  the  principal  on  which 
the  interest  for  the  third  year  must  be  calculated. 

Then  i  *O52  x  i  "05  or  i  *O53  will  be  the  principal  on  which 
the  interest  for  the  fourth  year  has  to  be  calculated,  and  so 
on  for  any  number  of  years. 
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What  we  see  is  this  : — 

(a)  That  the  amount  of  £i  for   I   year  at  any  given  rate 

may  be  written  down  at  once  without  calculation, 
as  i  '05  for  £i  for  I  year  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
1*03  for  £i  for  I  year  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  so  on. 

(b)  That  this  "amount,"  raised  to  the  power  represented 

by  the  number  indicating  the  number  of  years, 
squared  for  2  years,  cubed  for  3  years,  raised  to 
the  4th  power  for  4  years,  and  so  on,  will  equal 
£i  for  the  given  number  of  years  at  the  given 
rate,  and, 

(c)  By  multiplying  this  result  by  the  number  representing 

the  sum,  10  for  ;£io,  20  for  ^20,  and  so  on,  we 
obtain  the  amount  of  any  given  sum  for  any  given 
period  at  any  given  rate  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  raising  of  powers, 
extraction  of  roots,  etc. ,  may  be  performed  with  the  aid  of 
logs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  calculations  indicated  may  be 
easily  performed  with  their  aid. 

EXAMPLE.    FIND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  £50  IN 
5  YEARS  AT  5  PER  CENT. 

Log  1*05         .         .         .      =0-0211893 
Raise  to  5th  power.    .  5 


O' 1059465 
Log  50    .          .          .  i  -6989700 


i  '8049165 
Next  lower  log         .          .          1-8049160 


5  difference 

The  common  number  corresponding  to  which  next  lower 
log  is  (with  i  added  for  difference) 

63-8141  or  £63 '8141  or  £63    16     3j. 
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77.  The  Present  Value  of  £1.— In  our  consideration 
of  the  formation  of  the  table,  "The  amount  of  £1  in  any 
number  of  years,"  we  found  that  the  amount  of  £i  in 
i  year  at  any  given  rate  of  interest,  raised  to  the  power 
represented  by  the  number  indicating  the  years  involved, 
squared  for  2  years,  cubed  for  3  years,  raised  to  the 
4th  power  for  4  years,  and  so  on,  would  give  the  amount 
of  £1  for  the  given  number  of  years  at  the  given  rate,  and 
that  the  result  multiplied  by  the  "  amount"  or  sum  involved 
would  give  that  amount  or  sum  with  its  accumulated  com- 
pound interest  at  the  given  rate  for  the  stated  period. 

In  that  case  the  question  was,  "What  will  £1  and  its 
accumulated  interest  amount  to  in  any  given  period  at  an 
agreed  rate  of  interest?"  In  the  present  case  the  question 
is  really,  What  sum  put  by  now  at  any  given  rate  for  any 
given  period  will  amount  to  ;£i  in  that  time?  Or,  in  the 
language  of  the  title  of  the  table,  "The  present  value  of 
£1  due  in  any  number  of  years." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  identical. 

Now  let  £i  be  the  sum 

,,    i  year  be  the  period  in  which  it  is  due 
and     ,,   x  be    the    present    value    of  that  £1    due    in    i 

year  (unknown). 

Then  x  is  to  amount  in  i  year  to  £i,  if  put  by  now  at 
the  given  rate, — we  will  assume  5  per  cent,  for  our  example. 

Similarly,  the  present  value  of  £10  for  10  years  at  5  per 
cent,  is  the  amount  which,  put  by  at  5  per  cent. ,  will,  with  its 
accumulated  interest,  amount  to  £>io  in  10  years.  Putting 
x  to  equal  the  present  value,  we  have 

.  =  10 

10 


.  \     x     .          .          .          .      =6*14 

Logarithms  would  of  course  be  employed  in  the  calcula- 
tion as  follows  : — 
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Log  i -05 =0-0211893 

Multiply    by   10    to    raise    to    roth 

power        ......  10 


Divide  i o  by  this  result  .          .          o '2 118930 

By  subtracting  it  from  the  log  of  10          I 


Result  equals  log  of  x  or  present  value        07881 070 
6*13913  equals  number  correspond- 
ing to  log  .          ....          07881047 


23  diff. 

and    this    number  6 '139 13  is  of  course  the    present   value 
of  £10  for   10  years  at  5   per  cent. 

If  we  consult  the  Valuation  Tables  we  find 
the  present  value  of  £1  due  in  10  years  at 
5  per  cent =  ;£ '61391 

and  multiplying  this  by  10,  by  moving  the 
decimal  point  one  place,  we  obtain  the 
same  result  as  above,  viz.  ^"6*1391. 

The  discount,  of  course,  equals  the  given  sum  minus  the 
present  value,  or,  in  the  above  case,  ^10  —  £6 '14  or  £3  '86. 

78.  The  Amount  of  £i  per  annum.— The  table  to  be 
dealt  with  now  is  that  giving  the  amount  of  £>\  per  annum 
for  any  number  of  years  at  given  rates  of  interest. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  £>\  for  I  year 
at  5  per  cent.  =  i  x  I  '05  =  I  -05  ;  that  £i  for  2  years  at 
5  per  cent.  =  I  x  I  'O52  ;  that  £i  for  3  years  at  5  per  cent. 
=  ixi  '053,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  £10  for  3  years  at  4  per 
cent.  =  10  x  i  'O43,  and  so  on  for  any  amount  for  any  period 
at  any  rate  of  interest. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  particularly  noted  : — 

(a)  The    first   £i   is  not    due  until    the  end   of  the  first 
year ;  and 
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(b)  The  last  amount  to  supplement  the  sum  is  the  final 
£i  due  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  in  the  period 
under  consideration. 

Some  difficulty  generally  being  experienced  in  following 
the  formation  of  the  tables,  I  will  trace  the  development  of 
;£i  per  annum  at  5  per  cent,  for  5  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  £1  becomes  due.  This  £1 
at  5  per  cent,  interest  amounts  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
to  £1  '05.  A  second  annuity  of  £\  then  becomes  due,  and 
the  capital  becomes  £i'O$+£i.  This  capital  of  £1-05  + 
£1  accumulating  at  5  per  cent,  interest  amounts  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  to  (£l*Q$+£i)'x£l'O$,  or  £i  'O52  +  ;£i  '05  ; 
and  the  third  annuity  of  £i  becomes  due,  and  the  capital 
becomes  £i  'O52  +  ^i  '05  +£i.  This  capital  of  £1  'O52  +  ;£i  -05 
+  £i  in  turn  accumulates  at  5  per  cent,  interest  and  amounts 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  (£  I  '052  +  £i  -05  +£i)x  £i  '05, 
or  £1  '053  +  ;£i  -052  + £1  -05  ;  and  the  fourth  annuity  of  £i 
becomes  due  and  is  added,  so  that  the  capital  becomes 
£i  -053  +  £i  -OS2  +  ^1-05  +  ^1,  and  this  capital  accumulates 
at  5  per  cent,  and  becomes  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 

(;£l-053  +  ;£l-052-f  ,£l-05 +£l)x  ;£l'05,    Or    ;£l'054  +  ;£l'053 

+  £i  '052  +  ;£i  -05  ;  and  finally  the  fifth  annuity  becomes  due 
and  is  added,  and  the  accumulated  fund  becomes  £i  -05* 
+  £i  -053  +  ;£i  -052  +  ^i  -05+^1. 

Now  what  we  see  from  this  consideration  is  that  we  get 
as  the  final  accumulated  sum  the  sum  of  the  successive 
powers  of  the  amount  of  £i  in  I  year  at  the  given  rate  plus 
the  final  annuity. 

If,  therefore,  the  amount  put  by  were  ^"10  instead  of  £i, 
the  result  above  given  would  be — 

(IQX  i-o54)  +  (iox  i-o53)  +  (iox  i-o52)  +  (iox  1-05)4-10; 

but  as  10  appears  in  each  of  these  added  quantities,  we 
might  write  it  more  conveniently 

10(1  -05*+  i  '053+  i  -052+  i  -05  +  i). 
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But  to  make  the  calculation,  even  with  the  aid  of  logs,  it 
will  be  observed  would  be  a  considerable  task,  and  therefore 
we  seek  some  means  of  changing  the  form  of  the  above  given 
result  without,  of  course,  affecting  its  value,  so  as  to  enable 
the  calculation  to  be  more  easily  performed.  This  is  done 
as  follows  : — 

It  is  shown  by  algebra  (and  the  truth  may  be  very 
simply  verified  by  working  out  the  fraction  dividing  the 
numerator  by  the  denominator)  that — 


X    —  I 

and  therefore  we  might  write  the  foregoing  as  lox  - 

instead  of  10(1  '05*  +  i  'O53  +  i  'O52  +  i  -05  +  i).  From  the 
foregoing  considerations  we  deduce  the  following  rule  : — 
The  annuity,  multiplied  by  the  fraction  formed  with  the 
amount  of  £1  for  i  year  at  the  agreed  rate  of  interest  raised 
to  the  power  represented  by  the  number  indicating  the  years 
involved  (in  the  above  case  5  years  and  therefore  the  5th 
power),  minus  i  as  numerator,  and  the  1st  power  of  the 
same,  minus  I  for  denominator,  equals  the  amount  of  that 
annual  annuity  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  agreed  rate  of 

interest  for  the  stipulated  period. 

j  «Q  q  5 j 

And  the  fraction   i  x would  give  the  amount  of 

1-05   -  i 

£i  per  annum  for  5  years  at  5  per  cent,  or  the  result  we 
shall  find  by  consulting  the  valuation  table,  "  The  amount  of 
£i  per  annum  in  any  number  of  years." 

By  converting  our  result  into  the  fraction  given,  we  have 
the  same  value  in  a  form  which  may  be  very  simply  worked 
out  by  the  aid  of  logs,  no  matter  what  the  annual  annuity 
involved,  the  rate  of  interest,  or  the  years  during  which  the 
money  is  to  accumulate. 

Working  out we  have  : — 

1-05-1 
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Log  1-05 =0-0211893 

Multiply  by  5  for  5th  power  .          .  5 

0-1059465 
I  '27628  equals  number  corresponding  to 

nearest  log 0-1059187 


and  difference  8  .  278 

Subtract  i  •  from  i  -27628 
I  • 


•27628,    and    this    divided     by    i  -05  —  i 
equals  5)27-628(5-5256 

and  this  quotient  5  -5256  equals  the  amount  of  £1  per  annum 
for  5  years  at  5  per  cent. ,  as  we  may  verify  by  consulting 
Inwood's  Tables. 

79.  The  Present  Value  of  £i  per  annum. — If  we  have 
given  the  amount  of  £1  for  any  given  period  at  any  given 
rate,  and  the  amount  of  £1  per  annum  for  the  same  period 
at  the  same  rate,  and  if  we  divide  the  latter  by  the  former, 
we  shall  obtain  a  comparison  of  their  relative  values,  and 
that  comparison  will  be  in  the  form  of  showing  by  how 
many  times  the  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  other ; 
thus  we  may  find  that  £1  per  annum  for  the  given 
number  of  years  is  two,  three,  or  more  times  the  value  of 
the  £1  for  the  same  period.  This  number  of  times  the  one 
is  represented  by  the  other  is  the  number  of  £s  that  may  be 
given  for  the  £\  per  annum,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  which  may  be  given  for  the  £1  per  annum. 

If,  therefore,  we  divide  the  amount  of  £i  per  annum  for 
any  period  at  any  rate  by  the  amount  of  £i  for  the  same 
period  at  the  same  rate,  we  obtain  the  present  value  of  ^i 
per  annum  for  that  same  period  and  at  the  same  rate,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  have  formed  a  table,  * '  the  present  value  of 
£i  per  annum,"  so  far  as  the  years'  purchase  for  the 
particular  period  and  rate  of  interest  are  concerned. 

To  prove  this  take  the  amount  of  £1  per  annum  for 
7  years  at  7  per  cent,  from  Inwood's  Tables,  and  likewise 
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the  amount  of  £i  for  7  years  at  7  per  cent,  and  divide  the 
former  by  the  latter.  Then  compare  the  result  with  the  years' 
purchase  given  in  the  tables  for  purchasing  leases,  etc.,  for 
7  years  at  7  per  cent.,  which  you  will  find  identical. 

But  the  amount  of  £1  for  7  years  at  7  per  cent. 
would,  as  previously  shown,  be  represented  by  I  'O77,  and 
the  amount  of  £1  per  annum  for  7  years  at  7  per  cent. 

would  be  represented  by  -  -   consequently    we    may 

represent  the  present  value  of  £1  per  annum  as 

-  divided  by  i  'O77. 
1*07-1 

We  divide  a  fraction  by  multiplying  its  denominator  by 
the  divisor,  and  thus  we  get  the  fraction— 

i  -077  —  i 


which  becomes  our  formula  for  finding  the  present  value 
of  £\  per  annum  for  any  number  of  years. 

We  may  state  the  rule  :  —  Divide  the  amount  of  £1  for  i 
year  at  the  given  rate  of  interest  raised  to  the  power  re- 
presented by  the  number  of  years,  minus  i,  by  the  next 
higher  power  of  the  amount  of  £i  for  i  year  at  the  same 
rate,  minus  the  amount  of  £1  for  i  year  raised  to  the  power 
represented  by  the  number  of  years. 

This  may  be  simply  worked  by  aid  of  logs  as  follows  :— 

Log  1-07      ......      =0-0293838 

Multiply  by  7  for  7th  power  .  7 

0-2056866 
i  '605782  equals  number    corresponding 

to  log  .          .          .          0-2056644 

222 
2l6 

~6o 
i  •  subtracted. 


•605782  equals  value  of  numerator. 
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Log  1*07 =0-0293838 

Multiply  by  8  for  8th  power    .          .  8 


0-2350704 
I  718187  equals  number  corresponding  to 

next  lower  log  and  difference  .         0*2350484 


220 
202 


1 80 
I  '605782     equals  7th  power  of  I  '07  as  found. 


*i  1 2405     equals  value  of  denominator. 

Denominator.  Numerator.  Quotient. 

•II2405)  '605782  (5-389 

and  this  quotient  5  -389  is  the  present  value  of  £>\  per  annum 
for  7  years  at  7  per  cent.,  as  given  in  Inwood's  Tables,  as 
a  comparison  will  show. 

80.  Value  of  an  Annuity  yielding  Interest  on  Capital 
at  any  Rate  of  Interest,  and  replacing  Capital  invested 
at  Lower  Rates. — The  table  to  be  considered  now  is  that 
given  on  pages  116  to  I2if,  Inwood's  Tables. 

The  nature  of  the  table  is  discussed  on  page  18  of  the 
Introduction,  and  examples  of  its  formation  are  given  on 
page  226  of  that  book. 

All  that  the  candidate  requires  to  know  may,  of  course, 
be  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  those  pages,  and  he 
is  recommended  to  avail  himself  of  the  help  they  will 
afford.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  indicated 
how  the  table,  ''the  amount  of  £i  per  annum,"  was 
formed,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  interest  on 
£>\  for  I  year  at  any  given  rate  might  be  written  as 
;£'O5  for  5  per  cent,  on  £1  for  I  year;  ^"'04  for  4  per  cent, 
on  £\  for  i  year;  £'O$  for  3  per  cent,  on  ,£1  for  i  year, 
and  so  on. 
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You  are  reminded  of  this  because  the  table  under  notice 
is  concerned  with  these  considerations. 

If  we  purchase  a  property  for  £1  and  have  to  put  by  a 
sinking  fund  annually  to  repay  or  provide  that  £1  at  the 
end  of  7  years  when  the  term  expires,  we  must  put  by 
annually  the  sum  which  with  its  accumulated  interest  will 
amount  to  £\  in  7  years.  The  property,  therefore,  for 
which  we  give  £i,  to  provide  for  the  return  of  capital  alone, 
should  return  annually  that  sum. 

Now  supposing  the  amount  of  £>\  per  annum  at  any  given 
rate  for  any  given  period  to  be  £5,  then  the  amount  per 
annum  which  will,  if  put  by  at  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same 
period,  produce  £\  must  be  \  of  £1  or  £'2  ;  consequently  if 
we  divide  £i  or  unity  by  the  amount  of  £i  per  annum  for 
any  given  period  at  any  given  rate,  we  find  the  amount 
which  put  by  annually  at  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same 
period  will  produce  £i.  Doing  this,  we  find  the  annual 
sum  which  a  property  must  be  producing  in  order  that  the 
whole  income  invested  as  received  each  year  will  produce 
£i  in  the  given  period  at  the  given  rate.  But  then,  as 
the  object  of  purchasing  properties  is  to  gain  interest  on 
the  money  invested,  whatever  annual  interest  we  require 
beyond  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  sinking  fund  must 
be  added  to  the  foregoing.  Suppose  that  we  require  5  per 
cent,  for  our  money  invested  (in  this  case  assumed  to  be  £i\ 
that  the  reinvestment  is  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  period  7 
years,  then  the  property  must  return  .£'05  per  annum  plus 
the  annual  sum  which,  put  by  each  year  as  it  is  received 
at  3  per  cent.,  will  amount  in  7  years  to  £i,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  must  return  £'05  per  annum  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  so  much  in  addition  per  annum  that  that  additional  sum, 
invested  each  year  as  it  is  received,  will  at  3  per  cent,  amount 
to  £1  in  7  years,  to  provide  the  sinking  fund. 

What  we  see  so  far,  then,  is  : 

(a)  We  may  find  the  sinking  fund  or  annual  sum  which 
must  be  put  by  at  any  given  rate  for  any  given 
period  to  provide  £i,  by  first  calculating  the  amount 
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of  £>\  per  annum  at  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same 
period  and  then  dividing  unity  by  the  result. 
(U)  That  by  adding  to  the  sinking  fund  so  calculated  the 
amount  of  I  year's  interest  on  £>\  (the  capital  sup- 
posed in  the  example  to  be  invested)  at  the  agreed 
rate  of  interest,  £  -03  for  3  per  cent.  ,  £  '04  for  4  per 
cent.,  £'O$  for  5  per  cent,  and  so  on,  we  obtain  the 
annual  income  which  a  property  must  return  in 
order  that  it  may  be  worth  £i  having  regard  to  the 
term  for  which  it  will  be  enjoyed,  the  rate  of  interest 
required  on  the  investment,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
at  which  the  sinking  fund  can  be  accumulated. 

Then,  from  the  consideration  that  if  a  property  must 
return  say  £•$  per  annum  in  order  that  it  may  under  all  the 
circumstances  be  worth  £i,  by  dividing  unity  by  the  annual 
income  obtained,  as  last  mentioned,  we  find  the  number  of 
£s  or  years'  purchase  which  may  be  given  for  a  property 
returning  £i  per  annum  under  all  the  same  circumstances. 
Thus  if  a  property  returning  £$  per  annum  is  worth 
the  value  of  a  property  returning  £i  per  annum  is  ^  of 
or  £2. 

Finally,  we  get  this  rule  :  —  Divide  unity  by  the  amount  of 
£i  per  annum  for  the  given  period  at  the  given  rate  to 
obtain  the  sinking  fund,  add  to  this  a  year's  interest  on 
£i  at  the  given  rate,  and  divide  unity  by  their  sum  to  obtain 
the  years'  purchase  which  may  be  given  for  an  annual 
income  of  £i  under  all  the  circumstances. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  Amount  of  £\  per  annum  for  7    Years  at  3  per  cent. 
=  £7  -66246,  and  £>—     —  -   =  ;£-  130506. 


Referring  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Table,  page  1  10  of  In  wood's 
Tables,  we  find  this  verified,  for  there  the  sinking  fund  for 
providing  £1  in  7  years  at  3  per  cent,  is  £'  130506.  Assum- 
ing 5  per  cent,  to  be  the  interest  required  on  the  investment, 
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we  must  add  to  this  £-130506  £'05,  which  gives  £-180506. 
Again  dividing  unity  by  £'180506,  we  obtain  5-54  or  the 
years'  purchase. 

Thus  we  find  that  when  the  term  is  7  years,  the  invest- 
ment is  to  be  at  5  per  cent. ,  and  the  reinvestment  at  3  per 
cent,  5 -54  years'  purchase  of  the  net  annual  income  may 
be  given.  This  result  may  be  verified  by  turning  to  the 
table  on  page  120  of  Inwood's  Tables. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

81.  General  Introduction  to  Valuation.  82.  Capital  Value.  83.  Value  from 
the  Investment  Point  of  View.  Object  of  Investment.  84.  Basis  and 
Method.  85.  Selling  Price  not  a  Criterion.  86  Points  on  which  the 
Valuer  should  be  satisfied.  87.  Some  Points  affecting  Value.  88.  Fee 
Simple  Interests — Interminable  Estate.  89.  Terminable  Estate.  90.  Sink- 
ing Fund.  91.  Points  governing  Years'  Purchase.  92.  Outgoings. 
93.  Capital  Deductions.  94.  Points  on  which  Exact  Information  must  be 
Forthcoming.  95.  Matters  within  the  Valuer's  Province.  96.  Premiums 
and  Renewal  Premiums.  97.  Outlay  on  Repairs.  98.  Improvements. 
99.  Outlay  on  Property  and  Premium  :  Distinction  of  Cases.  100.  Property 
already  Leased  at  a  Reserved  Rent,  a  Premium  having  been  Paid. 
101.  Security  for  the  Fulfilment  of  Covenants.  102.  Capital  Value  of  Fines 
in  Perpetuity.  103.  Income  Equivalent  to  Capital  Invested.  104.  The 
Special  Table  :  Interest  on  Reinvestment  at  Lower  Rates  than  that  on 
Investment.  105.  Sitting  Rents  and  Annual  Equivalents.  106.  Responsi- 
bility for  Future  Outlay.  107.  Copyhold  Estate.  108.  Difference  in  Value 
between  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Property.  109.  Copyhold — How  Valued. 
HO.  Annual  Value  for  Rating  Purposes.  in.  Tithe  Rent  Charge — 
Redemption  of.  112.  Land  Tax  Redemption.  113.  Land  Tax — When 
Dealt  With  as  an  Annual  Outgoing,  i  [4.  Land  Tax— When  Dealt  With 
as  Capital  Deduction.  115.  Increment,  Reversion,  and  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty.  1 1 6.  Safeguard  to  Accuracy.  117.  Worked  Examples,  with  Notes 
on  Questions  and  Solutions. 

8 1.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  convey  a  first 
general  idea  of  Valuation  as  a  whole,  before  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  full  detail. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  attaining  the  object  than  by 
giving  examples  of  hypothetical  valuations,  from  which  all 
detail  has  been  expunged.  In  this  way  clear  examples  can 
be  given,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mind  is  left  free  to 
devote  its  attention  entirely  to  the  principles  involved. 

Before  considering  examples,  however,  there  are  one  or 
two  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  a  good 
understanding,  which  we  will  attempt  briefly  to  elucidate. 

82.  Capital  Value. — Making  a  valuation  of  a  property 
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involves  finding  what  capital  sum  a  purchaser  should  pay 
for  it,  or  what  the  particular  estate  or  interest  is  worth  in  a 
lump  sum  of  money,  at  a  given  date. 

83.  Value  from  the  Investment  Point  of  View.— Value 
is  usually  to  be  understood  to  be  value  from  the  investment 
point  of  view.     The  investor's  object  in  buying  property  is: — 

(a)  To  find  a  safe  security  for  his  capital  which  he  may 
withdraw  again,  when  he  pleases,  by  selling  out. 

(b}  To  secure  interest  on  the  money  he  invests,  and  so 
make  it  productive. 

84.  Basis  and   Method. — Property  may  be   valued  on 
the  basis  of  the  rental  value  of  the  land  at  per  square  foot, 
or  per  foot  frontage  of  given  depth,  plus  the  cost,  or  value, 
of  the  buildings   on   the   land,   when,   but  only  when,    the 
value  found  in  this  way  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  found  if  the  valuation  were  based  on  the  income  to  be 
derived  from  the  property,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  period  for  which  it  will  be  enjoyed.      That  is,  unless  it 
is  a  special  case  in  which  value  from  the  ordinary  investor's 
point  of  view  is  not  required. 

85.  Selling  Price  not  a  Criterion. — The  price  at  which 
a  property  is  selling  may  only  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of 
value  when  that  price  bears  full  investigation  and  is  borne 
out  by  a  proper  valuation  on  the  basis  of  net  average  annual 
income.     There  are  properties  in  plenty  which  change  hands 
at  far  more  or  far  less  than  their  value. 

86.  Points  on  which  the  Valuer  should  be  satisfied.— 
It  is  a  common  error  to  think  that  the  value  of  a  property  is 
necessarily  what  it  will  sell  for  at  any  particular  time.      We 
need  rather,  as  far  as  that  can  be, 

(1)  to   know   the  average  price   at  which  it  will  always 

sell  ;  and 

(2)  to  be  satisfied  that  the  net  average  annual  income  will 

always  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  investment, 
and,  where  that  applies,  provide  the  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  sinking  fund. 
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When  a  price  is  paid  for  property  which  is  more  than 
the  value  from  the  ordinary  investor's  point  of  view,  then 
the  purchaser  pays  more  than  the  value  as  usually  to  be 
understood.  , 

87.  Some  Points  affecting  Value. — The  tenure,  nature, 
and  class  of  property  to  be  valued   may  be  very  various, 
and  such    root    matters,   as  well  as   every  incident  and  all 
circumstances   relating    to    property,   must   obviously   affect 
value. 

88.  Fee   Simple   Interests  —  Interminable  Estate.  - 
When  property  valued  is  held  in  fee  simple  (§§  12,  124,  125), 
and  the  estate  or  interest  is  not  therefore  terminable,  the 
property    always    remains    with    the    owner    to    secure    his 
capital  invested  in  it,  and  no  question  of  providing  a  sinking 
fund    (§    69)  is  involved.      The    continuance    of  the  estate 
and    the    maintenance    of   the  income  must  not,   however, 
be  confused. 

89.  Terminable  Estate. — When  the  estate  or  interest  is 
terminable,  the  valuer  must  take  that  fact  into  account  and 
a  sinking  fund  must  be  provided  (§  67). 

90.  Sinking  Fund. — The  sinking  fund  is  provided  in  the 
Valuation  Tables  which  are  used  in  making  the  final  calcula- 
tions.     The  construction  of  the  tables  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  capital  value 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  net  annual  income  arising  from 
the  property  by  the  number  representing  years'  purchase 
(§§  6,  67),  taken  from  the  tables,  and  that  the  years' 
purchase  has  been  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
capital  value  so  found  is  such  that  the  net  annual  income 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  investment,  and  to 
provide  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  (§  67) 
necessary  to  produce  the  capital  sum  within  the  period  for 
which  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  property  will  endure. 

91.  Points  governing  Years'   Purchase. — The  years' 
purchase  to  be  given  for  a  net  annual  income  arising  from 
a  terminable  property  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
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(a)  the  nature  of  the  property  and  the  interest  required 
on  investment  ; 

(U)  the  interest  at  which  the  sinking  fund  can  be  accumu- 
lated ;  and 

(c)  the  period  for  which  the  property  will  be  enjoyed. 

The  foregoing  are  essential  factors  (|§  8,  9,  120  on). 

The  rate  of  interest  a  purchaser  should  expect  to  receive 
on  the  capital  invested  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  class 
of  property,  and  its  desirability  or  otherwise.  Every  single 
incident  tending  to  make  a  property  more  or  less  desirable 
must  affect  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  expected  on  investment. 
(See  Chapter  VI.) 

92.  Outgoings. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  valuations 
are  based  on  the  net  average  annual  income  which  will  go 
into  the  owner's  pocket  (after  he  has  paid  all  outgoings,  and 
after  allowing  for  all  losses  he  may  incur  in  regard  to  the 
property),   considered   in   conjunction    with  the  number    of 
years  that  income  will  be  enjoyed. 

The  nature  of  the  deductions  which  must  be  made  from 
the  rent  arising  from  a  property  in  order  to  find  the  average 
annual  amount  which  will  find  its  way  into  the  owner's 
pocket  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  letting 
from  which  the  rent  arises.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
outgoings  are  borne  by  landlord  and  tenant  respectively. 
It  is  only  in  the  light  of  such  information  that  proper 
deductions  can  be  determined  (§§  175,  378). 

93.  Capital  Deductions. — When  a  capital  sum  based  on 
net  annual  income  has  been  found,  that  does  not  necessarily 
represent   value.       To   find   value   we   may  have   to    make 
capital    deductions   for    any    lump    sum    outlay    which    the 
purchaser    of  the  property  might  be  called  upon  to   make 
after  purchase,  such  as  cost  of  putting  property  in  repair, 
making  necessary  alterations  or  additions,   redeeming  land 
tax    or    tithe   rent   charge,    making    roads    and   sewers,    or 
meeting    the    charges    of  local    authorities   for   such   work, 
expense    of   redeeming    fixed    charges,   reversion    or    incre- 
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ment  value  duty  which  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the 
falling  in  of  leases  or  on  redisposal  of  the  property,  and 
the  like. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  development  of  an  estate  is 
involved,  as  well  as  the  actual  cost  of  road  making,  etc. ,  all 
solicitor's  and  surveyor's  fees  and  agent's  commission,  for 
letting  or  selling  building  plots,  to  be  incurred  by  the  owner, 
and  the  interest  on  capital  during  unproductive  periods 
must  be  the  subject  of  deduction  (§§  176,  379). 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  income  derived, 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  period  for  which  it  will 
be  enjoyed,  and  the  capital  value  ;  and  if  we  divide  the 
capital  value  by  the  net  annual  income,  we  shall  find  out 
how  many  times  the  latter  has  been  taken  to  represent  the 
former,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many  years'  purchase  of  the 
income  has  been  taken  to  represent  the  capital  value. 
Similarly,  if  we  divide  capital  value  by  the  years'  purchase 
for  any  given  term  at  any  given  rate  of  interest,  we  obtain 
the  net  annual  income  which  should  be  received  from  the 
property  to  pay  that  interest,  and,  if  a  terminable  estate  is 
involved,  provide  the  necessary  sinking  fund. 

94-  Points  on  which  Exact  Information  must  be 
Forthcoming. — Exact  information  on  the  following  points 
must  be  forthcoming  before  a  valuation  can  be  made  : — . 

(a)  The  tenure,  nature,  and  incidents  of  the  property  to 

be  valued,  and  whether  the  estate  valued  is  the 
present  interest,  the  reversion,  or,  in  the  case  of 
lifehold,  a  contingent  interest. 

(b)  The    exact    period    for    which    a    purchaser    of    the 

property  would  enjoy  it. 

(c)  The  rentals  received  from  the  property  and  the  out- 

goings, including  all  losses,  to  give  the  average 
annual  net  income  which  will  be  received  from  the 
property  during  the  whole  period  of  enjoyment. 

(d)  The  rate  of  interest  which  shall  be  received  on  the 

capital  invested. 
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(e)  The  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  sinking  fund  (assum- 

ing a  case  in  which  a  sinking  fund  is  involved)  can 
be  accumulated. 

(f)  The  amount  of  any  capital  deductions  which  it  may 

be  proper  to  make. 
(See  Chapter  VI.) 

95.  Matters  within  the  Valuer's  Province. — Besides 
Valuations  proper,  there  are  many  questions  which  come 
within  the  valuer's  province,  and  as  several  of  these  may  be 
involved  in  Valuation  proper,  which  is  what  we  are  out- 
lining, it  may  clear  the  ground  if  we  enumerate  the  chief  of 
them,  and  briefly  indicate  their  application.  (See  Chapter 
VII.  for  Worked  Examples.) 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

The  calculation  of 

(a)  Premiums  (§  182,  Q.  46)  to  be  paid  for  leases  granted 

at  rentals  below  the  rack  rental. 

(b)  The    equivalent    of    a    given    annual    value    in    rent 

reserved  on  a  sliding  scale  over  given  periods  of  the 
full  term. 

(c)  Renewal  premiums  (§  182,  Q.  47),  or  the  sum  to  be 

paid  for  renewing  leases  or  replacing  lapsed  periods. 

(d)  The  capital  value   of  fines  payable   periodically   for 

renewing  leases  in  perpetuity  (§    182,   Q.    21  A). 

(e)  The  net  income  which  a  property  to  be  enjoyed  for  a 

given  period  should  produce,  in  order  that  it  may 
pay  a  given  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
init(§  182,  Q.  45). 

(/)  Sitting  Rent  (§  182,  Q.  39),  or  the  rent  which  a 
lessee  virtually  pays,  having  regard  to  the  rent  he 
actually  pays  as  rent,  considered  in  conjunction 
with  capital  outlay  which  he  has  made,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  premium,  in  carrying  out  alterations  or 
additions  to  the  property,  or  the  value  of  an 
interest  surrendered  by  him  in  taking  up  a  new  or 
a  renewed  lease. 
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(g)  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  consideration,  or  the  cost 
of  converting  a  copyhold  property  (supposing  one 
which  may  be  enfranchised  compulsorily)  into  free- 
hold. This  is  needed  both  in  connection  with 
actual  enfranchisement,  and  in  valuing  such  copy- 
hold properties  (Chapter  IX.). 

(ft)  Annual  value  for  rating  purposes — Gross  and  Rate- 
able or  Gross  Estimated  Rental  and  Net  Annual 
Value,  as  defined  by  the  Statutes  (Chapter  XL). 

(i)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  redeeming  Tithe  Rent 
Charge,  or  the  cost  of  redemption,  including  costs 
(§  in,  and  Chapter  VI.  §  176). 

(/)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  redeeming  Land  Tax,  or  the 
cost  of  redemption,  including  costs  (sec.  112,  and 
Chapter  VI.  §  176,  and  Chapter  X.  §  379). 

(K)  Duties  under  the  Finance  (1909-1910)  Act  1910 
(Chapter  VIII.  §§  183-283). 

We  must  now  consider  very  briefly  each  of  the  points 
involved  in  the  eleven  preceding  paragraphs. 

96.  Premiums  and  Renewal  Premiums. — Premiums 
and  Renewal  Premiums  have  already  been  defined  (§  10). 

The  payment  of  a  premium  or  renewal  premium  would 
imply  (although  it  would  not  of  course  be  accepted  as 
proof)  that  the  rental  value  of  the  property  is,  or  was  when 
the  lease  was  granted,  more  than  the  rent  reserved  in  the 
lease  for  which  the  premium  was  paid  ;  and  it  would  also 
be  implied  that  the  excess  of  annual  value,  at  the  time 
when  the  lease  was  granted,  over  the  rent  reserved  is  repre- 
sented by  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  premium  calculated 
at  some  suitable  rate  of  interest,  say  5  per  cent. 

When  we  capitalise  an  annual  income  we  multiply  it  by 
the  years'  purchase  taken  from  the  tables,  the  table  selected 
depending  on  the  length  of  term  and  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  reinvestment.  Accordingly  when  we  have  the 
capital  sum  given  to  us  and  we  wish  to  find  the  annual 
equivalent,  we  simply  divide  it  by  the  years'  purchase. 
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The  premium  is  of  course  the  capital  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rent  commuted,  and  the  annual  rent  commuted  is 
the  annual  equivalent  of  the  capital  sum  or  premium.  To 
find  the  annual  equivalent,  then,  of  a  premium  paid,  we 
divide  the  premium  by  the  years'  purchase  for  the  given 
term  at  some  equitable  rate  of  interest,  say  5  per  cent. 
(For  Worked  Examples  see  Chapter  VII.  §§  46,  47, 
48,  etc.) 

Renewal  premiums  must  be  spread  over  the  period  for 
which  the  lease  is  extended,  and  as  there  is,  in  this  case, 
some  term  unexpired,  in  order  that  the  lessee  renewing 
may  receive  credit  for  the  estate  or  interest  he  surrenders, 
the  extension  must  be  reckoned  as  after  that  unexpired 
period.  Thus,  if  a  lessee,  who  had  originally  a  forty  years' 
lease,  of  which  thirty  years  are  expired,  renews,  he 
purchases  a  further  interest  in  the  property  for  thirty  years 
after  ten  years.  Consequently,  to  find  the  annual  equivalent 
of  the  premium  paid  for  renewal,  the  renewal  premium  is 
divided  by  the  years'  purchase  for  forty  years  minus  the 
yearsf  purchase  for  ten  years,  which  gives  the  years'  purchase 
for  thirty  years  after  ten  years.  The  same  rate  of  interest 
would  be  adopted  for  the  two  periods  involved  (Chapter 
VII.  §  48,  etc.). 

It  might  be  that  an  inference  of  annual  value  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  a  premium  had  been  paid  would  be  misleading. 
The  lessee  might  have  been  badly  advised  in  paying  the 
premium  and  rent,  the  premium  and  rent  reserved  might 
have  been  too  high  or  too  low,  or  the  property  might  have 
changed  in  value  since  the  grant  of  the  lease. 

The  bare  fact  that  a  premium  was  paid  proves  nothing, 
but  only  affords  information  from  which  an  inference  may 
be  drawn,  which  should  be  supported  before  being  accepted 
(Chapter  X.  §  367). 

97.  Outlay  on  Repairs. — When  a  lessee  takes  property 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  he  paying  for  the  reinstatement  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  undertaking  to  keep  the  property  in 
repair,  it  is,  from  his  point  of  view,  equivalent  to  paying 
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a  premium.  He  pays  a  capital  sum  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenancy,  as  well  as  the  reserved  rent  periodically 
during  his  tenancy.  Such  an  outlay  does  not  increase  the 
annual  value  of  the  property,  which  is  what  a  tenant  should 
pay  for  it  if  in  proper  repair.  In  fixing  the  reserved  rent 
the  proper  annual  equivalent  of  the  outlay  necessary  should 
be  made. 

When  the  outlay  is  a  large  one  it  may  be  necessary  also 
to  take  into  account  the  loss  of  rent  pending  the  execution 
of  the  work. 

98.  Improvements. — If  a  lessee  takes  premises  on  lease 
at  a  fair  rent  for  them  as  they  stand,  and  carries  out  per- 
manent improvements,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done  there 
is  an  inference  that  the  property  is  worth  more  rent  than 
that  which  he  pays,  for  the  presumption  is  that  the  outlay 
has  increased  the  annual  value.  But  it  does  not  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  outlay  has  increased  the  value 
at  all,  nor  that  if  it  has  increased  the  value,  that  it  has 
done  so  to  the  extent  of  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  outlay 
based  on  the  term  of  his  lease.  If  the  money  has  been 
wisely  laid  out  it  ought  to  have  increased  the  value,  but 
whether  there  has  been  increase,  and,  if  so,  its  extent,  are 
questions  of  fact. 

It  might  be  proper  to  take  some  suitable  rate  of  simple 
interest  on  the  outlay  as  the  annual  return,  or  it  might  be 
that  the  lessee  only  made  the  outlay  because  he  saw  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  rental  value  which  would 
pay  him  interest  on  his  investment,  and  also  provide  a 
sinking  fund  to  replace  his  capital  within  his  term,  in  which 
case  the  improvement  in  annual  value  would  be  found  by 
spreading  the  amount  of  outlay  over  the  term  as  in  the 
case  of  a  premium  (Chapter  VII.  §  182,  Q.  50). 

An  outlay  on  permanent  improvements  by  a  lessee  who 
has  only  a  comparatively  short  term  is  of  value  to  the 
reversioner,  who  reaps  the  benefit  when  the  lease  falls  in  ; 
but  where  the  term  is  a  long  one  there  is  little  or  no 
advantage  to  accrue  to  him. 
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99.  Outlay  on  Property  and  Premium :  Distinction  of 
Cases. — The   effect  of  an   outlay   by  a  lessee  in  improve- 
ments is  different  from  the  payment  of  a  premium  from  the 
landlord's  point  of  view,  for  in  the  first  case  he,  the  land- 
lord,   only   derives   direct    benefit    from   the   outlay   (if  we 
assume  it  increases  the  annual  value)  after  the  expiration  of 
the  lessee's  interest,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  premium  the 
landlord  derives  the  benefit  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
the  sum  paid.      Indirectly,  however,  the  lessor  is  benefited 
by  any  outlay  which  increases  the  annual  value  because  of 
the  effect  it  has  of  increasing  the  security  for  the  payment 
of  his  rent  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  lessee's  covenants. 

100.  Property  already  Leased  at  a  Reserved  Rent, 
a  Premium  having  been  Paid. — It  should  be  noted,  too, 
that  where  a  property  has  already  been  leased  at  a  low  rent 
because    a    premium    has    been    paid,    a   purchaser  of  that 
property  will  receive  only  the  low  rent  so  long  as  the  lease 
lasts,  and  it  is  not  until  after  its  expiration  that  he  can  re- 
lease at  the  full  rental  value. 

101.  Security  for  the  Fulfilment  of  Covenants.— It 
might  also  be  noted  that  where  part  of  the  rental  has  been 
commuted  and  a  premium  paid,  the  reduced  rental  reserved, 
particularly   if  it  is  much   less  than  the  rack  rent,   is  well 
secured.      The  fact  that  the  lessee  has   a  valuable  interest 
for  which  he  paid  the  premium  is  security  for  the  rent  and 
fulfilment  of  his  other  covenants,  and,  if  he  should  fail,  forms 
a  guarantee  that  the  lessor,  who  might  eject,   will  not  be 
the   loser.      The  fact  that  it  is   a  well-secured  income  will 
affect  the  capital  value  of  the  lessor's  interest,  and  make  it 
more  valuable. 

There  are  other  considerations  for  and  against  taking 
premiums  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 
The  considerations  there  discussed  are  outside  the  range  of 
what  is  useful  for  our  present  purpose  (§  182,  Notes  on 
Solution  to  O.  28). 

102.  Capital  Value  of  Fines  in  Perpetuity. — For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  if  a  property  is 
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held  on  a  lease  which  may  be  renewed  in  perpetuity  subject 
to  the  payment  of  nominal  fines  periodically,  except  so  far 
as  the  tenure  is  concerned,  and  except  for  any  liability 
under  the  covenants  of  lease,  the  property  might  be  valued 
as  if  freehold  in  the  first  instance,  the  sum  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  periodical  fines  in  perpetuity 
being  subsequently  deducted  as  a  capital  deduction,  to  find 
the  value  of  the  perpetual  lease  (Chapter  VII.  §  182, 
Q.  and  A.  21  A). 

The  manner  in  which  the  calculation  of  the  capital 
equivalent  of  the  fine  is  made  can  only  be  understood  after 
some  advance  has  been  made  with  the  study,  and  it  is 
sufficient  now  for  the  student  to  note  generally  how  the  case 
would  be  treated.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  with 
detailed  examples  in  Chapter  VII. 

103.  Income  equivalent  to  Capital  Invested.— Income 
must  be  sufficient  to  meet  interest  on  investment  and  provide 
the  annual  contribution  to  sinking  fund.      The  net  income 
which  a  property  must  return  to  pay  a  given  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  it  is  arrived  at  in  the  same  way 
as  the  annual  equivalent   of  a  premium,   viz.,   by  dividing 
the  capital  sum  by  the  years'  purchase  (Chapter  VII.  §  182, 
Q.    and   A.    45)  for   the   given   term   at   the   given   rate   of 
interest. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  a  table  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  sinking  fund  accumulating  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  that  paid  on  investment,  is  not  a  suitable  one 
to  use  in  all  cases,  especially  if  the  rate  of  interest  on 
investment  is  a  high  one,  because  it  is  improbable  that  the 
sinking  fund  could  in  fact  be  accumulated  at  a  high  rate. 

104.  The  Special  Table — Interest  on  Reinvestment 
at    Lower   Rates   than   that   on   Investment. — In   the 
outline  examples  which   follow  in   this   chapter,   it  will   be 
seen   that    in   some   cases   a   table   calculated   on   the   basis 
of  the  sinking  fund  accumulating  at  a  lower  rate  than  that 
paid  on  investment   has  been  used.      What   has   been  said 
(paragraph   2,   §   103)  is  sufficient  to  enable   the  reader  to 
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gather  the  reason  for  this.      The  point  has  been  fully  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  IV. 

105.  Sitting  Rents  and  Annual  Equivalents. — Sitting 
rent    has    already   been   defined   in    Chapter    II.    §    37.      It 
may  be  more  fully  explained  here  as  the  sum  arrived  at  by 
adding  to  the  reserved  rent  (Chapter  II.  §  36)  the  annual 
equivalent  of 

(a)  any  premium  paid, 

(b)  the  cost  involved  in  any  capital  outlay  on  the  property 

by  the  lessee  in  putting  premises  in  repair  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lease,  or  in  carrying  out 
permanent  alterations  or  additions  to  the  property, 
and 

(c)  the   annual   equivalent   of  any  valuable  interest  in  a 

lease  surrendered  when  taking  up  a  new  lease. 

1 06.  Responsibility  for  Future  Outlay. — Where  a  lessee 
covenants  to  expend  money  on  the  property  at  some  future 
period,  the  liability  being  incurred,  the  present  value  of  the 
outlay  to   be   made,   having  regard  to  the  years  to  elapse 
before  it   is   actually  required,   should   be   spread   over   the 
whole  term  granted  by  the  lease.      Suppose  the  expenditure 
is  not  to  be  actually  made  until  seven  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  the  present  value 
of   the    outlay    should    be    spread    over    twenty-one    years, 
and  the  result  will   be  an  item   in  the    rent   at   which    the 
tenant  sits. 

The  present  value  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  received  at  a 
future  date  is  the  sum  which,  if  put  by  and  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  some  given  rate  of  interest,  will,  with  its 
accumulated  compound  interest,  amount  to  that  sum  by  the 
given  date. 

Comparatively  small  sums  to  be  accumulated,  especially 
when  they  have  to  be  provided  in  short  periods,  could  not 
usually  be  accumulated  at  more  than  3  or  3^  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  point  will  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
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have  carefully  studied  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  but  the 
explanation  here  given  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the 
reason  of  such  items  where  they  occur  in  the  outlined 
examples  of  this  chapter. 

107.  Copyhold  Estate  (see  Chapter  IX.). — It  will  have 
been  gathered  from  the  definition  of  copyhold  (Chapter  II. 
§  45,   also  Chapter  IX.)  that  there  are  several  kinds,  and 
that,  with  the  exception,  of  copyhold  for  life,  lives,  or  years 
without  right  of  renewal,  the  copyhold  tenant  is  really  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  interest  which  cannot  be   taken  from 
him  so  long  as  he  complies  with  the  customs  of  the  manor 
of  which  the  property  is  part. 

1 08.  Difference  in  Value  between  Freehold  and  Copy- 
hold Property. — In  the  case  of  copyhold  of  inheritance  and 
copyhold  held  for  life  or  lives,   or  for  years  with  the  right 
of  renewal,  except  perhaps  under  some  rare  circumstances 
which  we  need  not  discuss  here,  the  copyholder  may,  under 
the  Copyhold  Act   1894,  compel  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
enfranchise,  the  effect  of  enfranchisement  being  not  only  to 
free  the  copyhold  of  the  burden  of  the  fines,  heriots,  rents, 
and  restrictions,   but   to   give  the  enfranchising  copyholder 
the  freehold  in  fee  simple.      This  being  so,  the  difference  in 
value  between  such  copyhold  and  freehold  property  may  be 
said  to  be  the  cost  involved  in  enfranchising,  or  the  amount 
of  compensation   due   to   the   lord   of  the  manor,   plus  the 
steward's  fees  and  the  costs  (see  Chapter  IX.). 

109.  Copyhold — How  Valued. — Copyhold  of  the  class 
mentioned  in  §  108  may  be  valued  by  first  calculating  the 
value  as  though  the  property  were  freehold  and  then  deduct- 
ing the  cost  involved  in  enfranchising,  including  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  steward's 
fees,   and  all  the  expenses. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  at  this  juncture  to  discuss 
the  matter  fully  ;  it  will  be  found  amply  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  IX.  What  has  been  said  is  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  reason  of  certain  steps  in 
some  of  the  outline  examples  which  follow  in  this  chapter, 
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and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  method  of  valuing 
copyhold  estate. 

1 10.  Annual  Value  for  Rating  Purposes. — In  this  case 
we  are  concerned  not  with  valuing  property  or  arriving  at 
the  capital  sum  which  might  be  given  for  it,  but  in  making 
an  assessment  of  its  annual  value  for  rating  purposes.  The 
annual  values  to  be  found  may  be  said  to  be  statutable 
values,  since  they  have  to  be  calculated  on  a  basis  laid 
down  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Two  values  have  to  be  found — 
the  "Gross  Estimated  Rental"  or  "Gross,"  and  the  "Net 
Annual  Value"  or  "Rateable"  (Chapter  XL  §§  440  and 
450). 

It  is  not  a  difficult  branch  of  the  subiect,  but  will  be 
better  understood  after  the  general  principles  of  Valuation 
have  been  studied  ;  and  as  it  does  not  enter  into  Valuation 
proper  to  any  great  extent,  its  further  consideration  has 
been  reserved  for  Chapter  XL,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

in.  Tithe  Rent  Charge — Redemption  of.— Tithe  Rent 
Charge  is  better  treated  as  an  f  annual  deduction,  although 
it  may  be  redeemed  when  a  sufficient  number  of  owners 
in  any  district  combine  to  petition  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  redemption  money  is  ascertained  by  a 
valuer  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  this  sum  plus  25  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  ascertained,  to  cover  costs,  has  to 
be  paid  by  the  owner  redeeming.  The  tithe  rent  charge 
would  probably  be  capitalised  at  about  twenty-five  years' 
purchase. 

112.  Land  Tax  Redemption. — The  method  of  treating 
the  item  of  Land  Tax  must  differ  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Where  fully  developed  property  subject  to  land  tax  is 
situate  in  a  district  which  is  largely  undeveloped,  it  is  wiser 
not  to  redeem,  because,  as  the  district  develops,  the  amount 
payable  on  each  property  in  that  district  is  reduced,  there 
being  a  fixed  quota  of  tax  to  be  levied  over  the  whole 
district  on  the  basis  of  annual  value.  As  the  annual  values 
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of  certain  properties  increase,  the  tax  payable  on  other 
properties  decreases,  because  the  rate  in  the  pound  necessary 
to  cover  the  whole  quota  is  reduced. 

113.  Land  Tax — When  Dealt  With  as  an  Annual 
Outgoing. — In  valuing  a  property  subject  to  land  tax  in 
circumstances  such  as  those  detailed  in  §  112,  it  would  be 
better  to  treat  the  tax  as  a  deduction  in  finding  the  net 
annual  income  (§  39). 

114-  Land  Tax — When  Dealt  With  as  a  Capital 
Deduction. — Where  property  is  undeveloped,  or  improve- 
ments are  contemplated  which  will  increase  the  annual 
value,  especially  if  the  increase  in  value  brought  about  by 
the  improvements  will  be  considerable,  and  in  a  more 
marked  degree  still  if  in  addition  to  this  the  district  is  fully 
developed,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  redeem  before  the  im- 
provements are  made.  The  cost  of  redemption  is  thirty 
years'  purchase  of  the  land  tax,  plus  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  so  found  for  expenses. 

Under  such  circumstances,  in  valuing  a  property  subject  to 
land  tax,  that  incident  should  be  treated  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  deduction  equal  to  thirty  times  the  land  tax  plus 
25  per  cent,  of  the  sum  so  calculated  for  expenses.  The  fee 
of  any  valuers  employed  in  connection  with  the  redemption 
should  also  be  added  to  arrive  at  the  actual  expense 
involved. 

115.  Increment,  Reversion,  and  Undeveloped  Land 
Duty. — For  the  present  chapter  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
any  case  in  which  a  purchaser  would  be  likely  to  incur  ex- 
pense in  the  payment  of  Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  or  in 
Reversion  Duty  on  a  reversion  falling  in  to  him,  or  in 
Increment  Value  Duty  on  his  selling  and  disposing  of  his 
interest,  the  present  value  of  the  amount  to  be  incurred 
should  be  deducted  in  valuing  the  property. 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty  being  an  annual  outgoing  would 
be  so  treated  in  ascertaining  the  net  annual  income.  The 
other  duties,  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  into  account, 
will  be  the  subject  of  capital  deductions. 
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Duties  under  the  Finance  Act  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter 
VIII. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  have  placed  the  reader  in  a 
position  intelligently  to  follow  the  outline  examples  to  which 
we  now  pass,  and  to  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  several 
steps  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  items  involved. 

In  future  chapters  the  solutions  of  the  questions  will 
involve  arriving  at  all  the  items  which  are  supplied  ready 
calculated  in  these  outline  examples,  the  object  of  omitting 
all  detail  in  the  present  case  being  to  leave  the  reader  free 
to  direct  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  method  of  valua- 
tion, and  the  order  and  manner  in  which  those  items  are 
treated. 

1 1 6.  Safeguard  to  Accuracy. — One  more  word  may  be 
added    as    to    the    importance    of   cultivating    the    habit  of 
setting    down    the    whole    of   the    work    in    a    thoroughly 
methodical    manner.      Once    acquired,    this    is    one    of   the 
greatest  safeguards  against  mistakes.      A  careful  perusal  of 
the  examples  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  will  do  more 
to  help  the  reader  in  this  respect  than  would  the  reading  of 
any  amount  of  direction. 

1 17.  The  questions  and  outline  solutions  which  follow  will 
complete  our  general  introduction  to  the  subject. 

Mere  Valuation  examples  without  full  comment  on  both 
the  questions  and  the  solutions  are  almost  if  not  quite  use- 
less to  students.  Each  case  therefore  will  be  followed  by 
notes  which  will  elucidate  the  question,  and  explain  every 
step  in  the  solutions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  questions  which  follow 
have  been  shown,  by  the  notes  on  them,  to  be  vague.  It 
might  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  propose 
very  definite  questions  in  the  first  place,  but  that  is  not  so, 
for  to  train  the  mind  to  note  what  is  material,  and  to 
appreciate  the  points  necessary  to  be  known,  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance. 
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The  reader  should  refer  back  to  §§  81  to  117,  and  in 
following  the  examples  now  given  should  note  the  applica- 
tion of  them. 

Question  I. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  FREEHOLD  GROUND 
RENT  OF  ^"10  PER  ANNUM  EXCELLENTLY  SECURED  ON 
FIRST-CLASS  PROPERTY,  ASSUMING  IT  TO  BE  A  3  PER  CENT. 
INVESTMENT?  THE  LEASE  is  65  YEARS  UNEXPIRED,  AND 
THE  PROPERTY  LETS  AT  ^100  PER  ANNUM  ON  LEASE. 

Notes  on  Question. — Here  we  have  the  most  simple  case.  The 
purchaser  will  have  ^10  per  annum  in  perpetuity,  or  for  ever,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  for  us  at  3  per  cent. 

The  solution  will  be  as  follows : — 

Solution. — Freehold  ground  rent  3  per  cent. 
;£io  per  annum  in  perpetuity 

=  ;£10  x  33'333  years'  purchase. 

Present  value       .         .     =  .£333     6     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — (i)  The  annual  income  from  a  freehold  ground 
rent  is  regarded  as  a  net  average  annual  income  (§  39),  although, 
of  course,  the  freeholder  might  suffer  occasional  expense. 

(2)  The  33*333  years'  purchase  are  given  to  you  from  the  Valua- 
tion Tables. 

(3)  Being   an  interest  in  fee  simple  (§  12)  no   question   of  pro- 
viding  a    sinking    fund    (§    n)   arises,    consequently   all    that    is 
required  is  that  the  net  annual  income  shall  represent  3  per  cent, 
simple  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

(4)  It  may  be  noted  that  we  could  well  do  without  consulting  the 
tables  for  the  years'  purchase. 

For  example. — The  annual  income  is  to  equal  three  one-hundredth 
parts  of  the  capital,  or  3  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  we  may  therefore 
state:— 

Annual  income  =  -=-  of  capital. 
100 

, .                 100  .    , 

Annual  income  x =  capital 

o 

=  Annual  income  x  33*333  years'  purchase,  as  above. 

(5)  You  have  not  been  left  to  decide  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
expected  on  investment :  that  has  been  dictated  by  the  question. 

(6)  The  reversion  to  the  rack  rents  has  been  disregarded  because 
the  lease  does  not  fall  in  for  65   years.     A  reversionary  interest 
so  remote  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  consequently  the  ground 
rent  is  valued  in  perpetuity. 

(7)  Had  the  term  unexpired  been  shorter,  say  30  years,  the  ground 
rent  would  have  been  valued  over  30  years,  and  the  full  net  annual 
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income  (§  139)  arising  from  the  rack  rents,  in  perpetuity  after 
30  years,  would  have  been  capitalised  and  added  to  the  value  of  the 
ground  rent  for  30  years,  unless  the  age  of  the  buildings  partly 
securing  the  rack  rent  rendered  that  course  incorrect. 

Question  2.  —  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

MENTIONED    IN    THE    LAST    QUESTION    (l)    IN    40   YEARS'   TlME  ? 

Notes  on  Question.  —  (i)  Assume  in  calculating  the  reversionary 
interest  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  investment  ought  to  pay  6  per  cent. 
The  property  will  be  getting  old  when  the  reversion  falls  in.  That 
is  a  point  which  decreases  value,  and  which  inclines  us  to  increase 
the  rate  of  interest  on  investment. 

(2)  The  question  does  not  say,  but  possibly  the  original  lease  was 
for   99  years,  and  it   may  be  that  when  the  reversion  falls  in  the 
property  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  justify  our  now  valuing  the 
rack   rents   in    perpetuity.     In  such   circumstances   the   rack  rents 
should   be  taken  for  the  term  which  it  is  estimated   the  property 
will  last,  and  the  ground  rent  then  obtainable  should  be  taken  in 
perpetuity  after  that   term.     The  question  does  not  give  sufficient 
particulars  to  enable   us  to  value  on    those    lines.     In  practice  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  premises  and  deciding 
such  all-important  points. 

(3)  The  rent  on  lease  is  stated  (Question  i)  to  be  ^100.     Under 
the  ordinary  lease  the  tenant  pays  all  outgoings,  but  the  lessor  is 
liable  to  losses.     Assume  the  net  average  annual  income  would  be 
^"97  per  annum. 

(4)  When  the  reversion  falls  in  in  25  years  (there  will  still  be  25 
years  unexpired  "  in  40  years'  time  "),  the  reversioner  will  have  to 
pay  reversion   duty,  and   there   may  be  other   capital  outlay  then. 
Assume  the  present  value  of  this  is  ,£40. 

Solution.  —  ;£'o  per   annum  for    25    years   at 

3  per  cent.  =  ^10  x  17-413  years'  purchase      =^"174     2     o 
^97  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  25  years  at 

6  per  cent.  =  fyj  at  (  1  6  '666  years'  purchase 

-  12-783  years'  purchase)  =  ^97  x  3  -883    .      =     376  13     o 

=  ^55°  '5     o 

Present  value  of  estimated  amount  to  be  paid 
in  Reversion  Duty  in  25  years'  time,  and 
other  capital  outlay  .....  =  40  o  o 


Present  value       .         .     =  .£510  15     0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  (i)  The  years'  purchase  used  in  the  solution 
are  taken  from  the  tables.  The  number  used  in  the  second  item 
is  found  from  the  years'  purchase  given  in  the  tables,  by  subtraction 
as  indicated,  or  by  reference  to  the  table  —  "The  Present  Value  of 
the  Reversion  of  a  Perpetuity  of  £\  "  (page  98,  In  wood). 
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(2)  While  the  ground  rent  is  the  income,  that  is  very  well  secured, 
hence  3  per  cent,  table  being  adopted. 

(3)  The  rent  paid  even  by  a  tenant  holding  on  repairing  lease 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  net  annual  income, 
and  a  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  contingencies,   hence  ^97 
per  annum  being  taken  as  net  annual  income. 

(4)  The  amount  named  as  the  estimated  present  value  of  the 
Reversion  Duty  payable  on  the  lease  foiling  in  in  25  years*  time, 
and  other  possible  capital  outlay,  must  for  the  present  example  be 
accepted  as  correct 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  second  item  in  the  valuation,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  rack  rent  should  be  valued  as  being  receivable 
in  perpetuity,  as  the  property  must  be   getting  old;   but   in   the 
absence  of  sufficient  particulars  in  the  question,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  it  is  a  case  which  may  be  so  treated. 

Question  3.  —  WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LEASEHOLD 

HOUSE  REFERRED   TO  IN  THE   LAST   QUESTION   (2)? 

Notes  on  Question,  —  (i)  From  the  question  we  gather  that  the 
property  is  subleased  or  will  sublease  at  j£ioo  per  annum.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  it  is  already  subleased,  or,  if  so,  for  what  term. 
We  are  forced  to  assume  something  on  this  point  —  assume  it  is 
subleased  to  a  good  tenant  for  a  short  term. 

(2)  The  lessee  will  have  to  pay  the  ground  rent  of  j£io  per  annum, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  that  he  will  not  have  some  losses  during  the 
25  years  unexpired  in  the  lease.  Assume  the  net  annual  income  is 


Solution.  —  .£87  per  annum  for  25  years  at 
7  per  cent,  reinvesting  at  3  per  cent 
=  ,£87  at  1  0-264  years*  purchase  .  .  =^£892  19  o 

say,      =^893     0    0 

Notes  am  Solution.  —  (i)  The  ground  rent  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  rack  rental  value,  and  this  is  a  good  point  ;  but  the  lease  is  a. 
very  short  one,  and  that  is  a  bad  point.  It  is  difficult  to  borrow 
money  on  the  mortgage  of  short  leaseholds.  Assume  having  care- 
fully weighed  these  and  other  incidents  you  have  decided  it  is  an 
investment  which  should  pay  7  per  cent. 

(z)  This  being  a  leasehold  interest  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund 
is  involved.  This  is  done  through  the  medium  of  the  valuation 
table  used  (§  86). 

(3)  The  ordinary  7  per  cent,  table  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
sinking  fond  being  accumulated  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  that 
paid  on  investment.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  sinking  fund  could  be 
accumulated  at  7  per  cent  Three  per  cent  is  more  probable,  so 
we  consult  the  special  table  which  gives  the  years'  purchase  for 

So 
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T  ^*^T  c^T^.—  ^. n 
gives  10*264  years*  purchase. 

(4)  It  is  likely  that  the  lessee  wffl  hare  to  meet  some  expense 
when  the  lease  falls  in,  but  as  that  is  25  years  deferred,  and  in  the 
absence  of  further  particulars,  no  capital  deduction  has  been 


Question  4.  —  WHAT  is  THE  FEE  SIMPLE  VALUE  OF 
WHICH  LETS  AT      oo  PER  ANNUM  TO  A  YEARLY  TENANT? 


Notts  on  Question.—  {i)  The  particulars  given  in  the  question 
leave  us  very  much  in  die  dark  as  to  various  matters  we  shortd 
know.  The  chief  of  these  are  :  — 

(1)  Is  the  property  let  or  is  it  standing  empty  ? 

(2)  Does  the  property  let  readily  at  the  rent  stated? 

(3)  Is  the  rent  likely  to  be  maintained  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  condition  structural,  sanitary,  and  decorative, 

at  the  present  time? 

(2)  We  must  know  something  definite  on  these  points  before  we 
can  make  any  attempt  at  a  valuation.  Assume  the  property  is  let  to 
a  good  substantial  tenant,  and  that  it  is  in  a  rising  rather  than  a 
falling  district,  that  it  is  in  fair  condition,  but  that  to  put  it  in  good 

repair  would  cost  ^50. 

Solution.  —  Rent    on    yearly 

tenancy  per  annum  .         .        =  ^90     o     o 
Deduct    average   annual  out- 

goings which  fall  on  the 

landlord,   including   cost 

of  repairs,  fire  insurance 

premium,  and  allowance 

for  contingencies,  which 

assume  amount  to  .         .        =      14     o     o 

=  ^76     o     o 
5   per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  5   per  cent. 

=  ^£76  at  20  years'  purchase     .         .         .    =.£1520     o     o 
Capital  deductions  for  repairs  now  required        .   =          50     o*    o 

Present  value  of  freehold      .         .  =  j£l47O    0    O 

Notes  on  Solution.—  (i)  The  amount  of  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  rent  paid  by  the  yearly  tenant  to  arrive  at  net  annual 
income  is  a  question  of  known  fact,  or  it  is  estimated  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  parties,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  letting.  The  ^14  is  given  here  as  the  supposed  necessary 
deduction.  The  question  of  deductions  is  fully  discussed  in 
Chapter  VI.  §  175.  For  our  present  purpose  we  wish  to  avoid 
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detail,  and  the   student  had  better  simply  accept  the  ^14  as  the 
actual  amount  which  is  involved. 

(2)  It  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  desirable  freehold  investment, 
and  5  per  cent,  has  been  taken  to  be  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  a 
purchaser  to  expect  in  this  particular  case. 

Question  5. — WHAT  is  THE  FEE  SIMPLE  VALUE  OF  A  PROPERTY 

WHICH    LETS    AT    ^90    PER    ANNUM    TO    A    YEARLY    TENANT? 

Notes  on  Question. — (i)  Here  we  have  the  same  question  as 
No.  4,  but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  that  question,  it 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  important  factors. 

(2)  Instead  of  taking  the  assumed  answers   to  our  inquiries  on 
those   points  in  that  case  to   apply  here,  suppose   the   property  is 
unoccupied,  that  it  has  recently  been  put  in  good  repair  for  letting, 
that  it  does  not  let  very  readily,  and  that  probably  half  a  year's  rent 
will  be  lost  before  a  tenant  is  found.     Likewise  assume  the  property 
is  rather  old,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  fairly  stationary  rather  than 
improving. 

(3)  The  circumstances  being  different,  the  value  of  the  property 
is  affected,  and  the  steps  in  the  valuation  must  necessarily  be  varied 
to  meet  the  circumstances. 

Solution. — Rent  on  yearly 

tenancy  per  annum  .  .  =  ^90  o  o 

Deduct  average  annual  out- 
goings .  .  .  .  =18100 

Estimated  net  annual  income 

per  annum  =  £7 1    i  o     o 

^71-5  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  7  per  cent 

=  71-5  X  I4'286  .....     =;£lO2I        8       O 

Estimated  loss  of  rent  pending  letting         .         .    =          45     o     o 
Present  value     .         .    =    .£976     8     0 

Notes  on  the  Solution. — (i)  The  circumstances  here  are  not  so  rosy 
as  they  were  in  the  last  case.  The  property  is  described  as  rather  old, 
and  the  average  annual  cost  of  repairs  would  probably  be  more.  The 
district  is  not  an  improving  one,  and  the  house  is  unoccupied  : 

There  is  no  immediate  income  from  it.  Therefore  7  per  cent, 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  proper  table  on  which  to  capitalise 
the  estimated  net  annual  income. 

(2)  As  well  as  the  average   annual   allowance   for   contingencies 
included  in  the  deduction  of  ^14  per  annum,  a  capital  deduction 
representing  half  a  year's  rent  has  been  allowed  for  the  loss  to  be 
incurred  pending  letting. 

(3)  The  premises  being  in  good  repair,  no  capital  deduction  for 
repairs  applies  to  this  case.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  last  case 
,£50  was  the  subject  of  capital  deduction  under  this  head. 
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Question  6.—  WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  FREEHOLD  HOUSE 
WHICH  LETS  ON  REPAIRING  LEASE  FOR  21  YEARS  AT  ^100 
PER  ANNUM,  AND  SECURES  A  PREMIUM  OF  IOO  GUINEAS? 

Notes  on  the  Question.  —  (i)  This  is  an  excellent  example  in  which 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  having  exact  information  on  the 
points  enumerated  in  Chapter  VI.,  without  which,  as  there  stated,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  reliable  valuation.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
from  the  question  whether  or  not  the  premises  have  been  leased  or 
are  unoccupied,  or  if  leased  the  length  of  the  term  unexpired.  The 
point  is  of  great  importance,  because  if  the  property  is  leased  already 
the  premium  has  been  paid,  and  the  reserved  rent  is  all  a  purchaser 
could  derive  from  the  property  so  long  as  the  lease  remains  in  force. 

If  the  property  is  not  leased,  then  it  is  presumably  unproductive, 
and  there  may  be  loss  before  a  lessee  is  found  who  is  ready  to  pay 
the  ;£ioo  per  annum  and  premium  of  100  guineas.  At  such  a  rent 
the  loss  might  be  quite  considerable. 

(2)  The  question  gives  no  idea  of  the  state  of  repair  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  an  important  factor  if  the  property  is  not  leased,  and 
the  repairs  would  consequently  fall  on  the  owner.     If  it  is  leased  the 
repairs  would,  in  the  ordinary  way,  fall  on  the  lessee.     The  sub- 
stantiality of  the  lessee  is  the  important  factor  in  that  case. 

(3)  Let  us  assume  the  property  is  not  leased,  that  it  is  a  property 
which  lets  readily,  and  that  it  requires  ;£i  20  expending  on  it  for  repairs. 

(4)  Assume  it  to  be  a  5  per  cent,  investment. 

Solution.  —  Reserved   annual 

rent  on  lease  .         .         .      =^10000 
Premium   for   21   years'  lease 


spread  over  21  years 
at  5  per  cent.  =  ,£105  -=- 
12-821  (years'  purchase)  . 


=  ^108     o     o 
Allow  for  contingencies  .         .  300 

=  £10$     o     o 


in  perpetuity  at  5  per 
cent.  =  ^105  at  20  years' 
purchase    .......    =  £2100     o 

Capital    deductions  —  Loss    of 

rent  pending  letting,  say        =    ^25     o     o 
Cost  of  repairs         .      =      120     o     o 

---    =        145     o 


Value  of  freehold          .  .    =^1955     0     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  question  states  as  a  fact  that  the  property 
will  lease  for  21  years  at  ;£ioo  per  annum  rent  with  100  guineas 
premium,  and  that  basis  is  therefore  accepted  for  the  solution. 
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(1)  The  annual  equivalent  of  the  100  guineas  premium  calculated 
at  5  per  cent,  is  ^8.     If  the  premises  are   let   on    lease   without 
premium,  the  owner  may  expect  to  obtain  ;£io8  per  annum  rent. 

(2)  An  allowance  of  ^"3  per  annum  has  been  made  for  contin- 
gencies.    This  might  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  an  owner  would  certainly  not  get  his  rent  quite 
clear   always.     There   would    be   times    when    the    property  would 
become  unoccupied,    the  lessee's   liability   for   repairs    would   not 
probably  meet  all  that  a  new  lessee  would  require,  and  the  owner 
would  have  to  meet  the  difference. 

(3)  As  the  premises  let  readily,  only  one  quarter's  rent  has  been 
allowed  as  a  capital  deduction  to  meet  loss  of  rent  pending  execution 
of  repairs  and  the  leasing  of  the  property.     The  estimated  cost  of 
the  repairs  has  also  formed  the  subject  of  capital  deduction. 

Question  7.  —  WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  FREEHOLD  HOUSE 
WHICH  LETS  ON  REPAIRING  LEASE  FOR  21  YEARS  AT  ,£100 
PER  ANNUM  AND  SECURES  A  PREMIUM  OF  IOO  GUINEAS? 

Notes  on  Question.  —  (i)  We  are  here  taking  the  question  just  dealt 
with  again,  but  putting  a  different  construction  upon  it  with  the 
object  of  deriving  benefit  from  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  cases. 

(2)  Let  us  assume  the  result  of  inquiries  show  that  the  property  is 
already  let,  there  being  20  years  unexpired  in  the  lease,  that  it  is  in 
good  repair,  and  that  the  lessee  is  a  substantial  man  and  is  liable  for 
all  outgoings.  Also  that  it  is  a  good  letting  neighbourhood  in  which 
property  is  improving,  and  the  case  is  one  which  may  be  treated  as 
a  5  per  cent,  investment. 

Solution.  —  ;£ioo  per  annum  (reserved  rent)  for 

20  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  jj  i  oo  at  12*462  years'  purchase      .         .    =^"1246     o     o 
Reserved  rent  per  annum         .      =^"100     o     o 
Add   premium  ^105    for   21 

years'  lease,  spread   over 

term  =      io-'-  12-821      .      =         800 


o     o 
Deduct  for  contingencies,  say  .      =          300 

=  ^105     o     o 
^105  in  perpetuity  after  20  years  =  ^"105  x  7-538    =        791     7     o 

Present  value  of  freehold     .         .    =  .£2037     7     ° 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  (i)  In  this  case  the  purchaser  of  the  property 
would  receive  the  reserved  rent  of  ^100  per  annum  for  the  20  years 
unexpired  in  the  lease,  after  which  period  he  might  expect  either  to 
lease  at  ^108  per  annum  or  to  lease  at  ^100,  and  take  a  premium 
of  i  oo  guineas  for  a  2  1  years'  lease. 

(2)  The  premises  being  already  leased  to  a  substantial  tenant,  the 
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buildings  being  in  good  repair,  and  the  lessee  being  liable  for  upkeep, 
no  capital  deductions  are  involved 

(3)  As  the  premium  only  represents  an  annual  equivalent  of  ^8, 
the  reserved  rent  is  not  so  much  less  than  the  rack  rent  as  to  make 
it  very  specially  well  secured,  and  so  the  5  per  cent,  table  has  been 
adopted  throughout  the  valuation.    Had  a  much  larger  premium  been 
concerned,  probably  the  income  over  the  first  period  of  20  years  would 
have  been  capitalised  on  the  \\  per  cent,  table,  that  is,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  5  per  cent,  table  would  be  the  proper  one  for  a  case  similar 
in  other  respects,  but  in  which  the  full  rack  rent  was  reserved. 

(4)  A  comparison  between  this  case  and  the  last  should  be  very 
useful  to  the  student.     The  difference  between  the  particulars  in  the 
two  cases  and  the  variation  in  the  steps  in  the  valuation  to  meet 
them  should  be  carefully  noted. 

(5)  The  calculations  are  correct  to  the  nearest  £. 

Question'  8. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  LEASEHOLD  HOUSE 
HELD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  50  YEARS  AT  A  GROUND  RENT  OF 
;£lO  PER  ANNUM,  SUBLEASED  FOR  AN  UNEXPIRED  TERM 
OF  5  YEARS  AT  ;£ioo  PER  ANNUM,  AND  IN  THE  OCCUPATION 
OF  A  YEARLY  TENANT  WHO  PAYS  ^150  PER  ANNUM? 

Notes  on  Question. — In  this  case  we  notice  : 

(1)  The  interest  to  be  valued  is  leasehold. 

(2)  The  ground  rent  payable  by  the  lessee  is  ;£io  per  annum. 

(3)  The  question  says  the  house  is  held  for  a  term  of  50  years. 
This  is  not  definite — Is  this  50  years  unexpired?     Assume  answer 
to  inquiry  is  in  the  affirmative. 

(4)  The  property  is  subleased  for  an  unexpired  term  of  5  years  at 
;£ioo  per  annum,  so  that  the  lessee  will  for  that  period    receive 
.£100  per  annum  and  pay  out  ;£io  per  annum,  which  will  leave  the 
income  at  ^90  per  annum. 

(5)  When  the  sublease  falls  in  in  5  years'  time  the  lessee  will  be 
able  to  let  the  property  on  yearly  tenancy  at  ^150  per  annum,  and 
out  of  this  he  must  meet  the  ground  rent  of  ^10  per  annum,  and  all 
the  outgoings  which  a  landlord  usually  meets  in  the  case  of  property 
let  on  yearly  tenancy,  such  as  repairs,  insurance,  and  contingencies, 
which  for  our  outline  example  we  will  put  at  ^40  per  annum. 

Solution. — ^90  (^IOO-^IQ)  per  annum  for 

5  years  at  5  per  cent.  =.£90  at  4*329  years' 

purchase    ....  .         .      =  ^389   12     o 

Rent  on  yearly  tenancy  .         .  =^150     o     o 
All  outgoings,  including  ground 

rent  per  annum        .  =        40     o     o 

Estimated  net  annual  income  .      =^i  10     o     o 
;£iio  per  annum  for  45  years  after  5  years  at 

6  per  cent.  =  £1 10  x  11-5495      .         .         .    =      1270     8     o 

Present  value  of  lease    .         .         .   =  £1660     0     0 
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Notes  on  Solution. — (i)  The  first  item  in  the  valuation  has  been 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  5  per  cent,  table,  because  the  income 
is  well  secured,  the  reserved  rent  being  less  than  the  full  rack  rental 
value.  The  second  item  dealing  with  the  full  annual  value  of  the 
property  is  calculated  on  the  6  per  cent,  table. 

(2)  The  outgoings  are  given  in  a  round  sum  as,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  wish  to  avoid  detail. 

Question  p. — WHAT  PRICE  SHOULD  BE  PAID  FOR  A  LEASEHOLD 
HOUSE  HELD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  40  YEARS  UNEXPIRED  AT 
A  GROUND  RENT  OF  ^£15  PER  ANNUM  AND  WHICH  WAS 
SUBLET  5  YEARS  AGO  ON  A  21  YEARS'  LEASE  AT  A  RENT 
OF  ;£8o  PER  ANNUM  WITH  A  PREMIUM  OF  ^400? 

Notes  on  Question. — (i)  The  particulars  given  in  this  question  are 
sufficiently  definite  to  enable  a  calculation  of  value  to  be  made,  if 
we  take  it  that  the  statement  as  to  the  rent  and  premium  obtainable 
may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  property  in  the  future. 

(2)  The  lease  is  getting  short.     The  ground  rent  is  not  a  great 
burden  on  the  property,  being  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  net 
rental  value. 

(3)  Assume  it  to  be  an  investment  which  should  pay  6  per  cent. 

Solution. — .£65  G£8o-;£i5)  per  annum  for 

1 6  years  at  6  per  cent.,  reinvesting  at  3  per 

cent.  =  ;£6 5  at  9-123  years' purchase,  say    .    =   ^"593     o     o 
Rent   reserved    in    unexpired 

sublease  per  annum          .      =   ;£8o     o     o 
Premium   .£400   spread  over 

21    years  at   5  per   cent. 

=  400-=- 1 2 '82 1,  say  =        31     o     o 

=  ;£l   II  O          O 

Allow  for  contingencies  =  ^3 
Ground  rent         .         .=15 

=        1800 


Estimated  net  annual  income       =    ^93     o     o 
^93  per  annum  for  24  years  after  16  years  at 

6  per  cent.,  reinvesting  at  3  per  cent.  =^93 

at  4*526  years'  purchase,  say       .         .         .    =   .£421     o     o 

Present  value  of  lease      .         .    =  ^1014     0     0 

Notes  on  Solution.— (i)  This  being  a  terminable  interest  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sinking  fund  is  involved,  and  as  it  is  an  interest  which 
should  pay  the  purchaser  6  per  cent,  on  his  investment,  and  it  is  not 
probable  he  could  reinvest  to  provide  that  fund  at  6  per  cent.,  the 
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special  table,  6  per  cent,  on  investment  and  3  per  cent,  on  reinvest- 
ment, has  been  adopted. 

(2)  No   annual  deduction  for  contingencies   has  been  made  in 
valuing  the  first  item  of  ,£65  per  annum  for  16  years,  because  the 
property  is  already  leased  for  that  period  unexpired,  and  the  rental 
value  being  in  excess  of  the  reserved  rent  by  £$ 1   per  annum,  it  is 
unlikely  there  would  be  losses  over  that  period.     In  dealing  with 
the  second  item  in  the  valuation,  where  the  calculation  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  full  rental  value,  an  allowance  has  been  made. 

(3)  It  is  quite  possible  the  lessee  would  have  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  at  the  termination  of  the  present  under  lease,  as  a  lessee's 
liability  for   repairs    seldom   meets  all  that   is   required  for   a  new 
tenant ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  the  present  under  lessee 
will  renew,  in  which  case  the  lessee  (his  lessor)  would  escape  loss 
in  this  direction.     Considering  all  possibilities,  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  capital  allowance  under  this  head  is  not  necessary.     At  the 
same   time   these  are  considerations   which  should  be  weighed   in 
dealing  with  such  cases. 


Question  10. — FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  AT  PRESENT  PRODUCE  £\ 
PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM.  IN  10  YEARS'  TIME  HALF  THE 
LAND  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  ^500  PER  ACRE  AND  HALF  WILL 
BE  LET  ON  A  BUILDING  LEASE  AT  A  GROUND  RENT  OF 
^20  PER  ANNUM  PER  ACRE.  VALUE  THE  LAND. 

Notes  on  Question. — (i)  In  this  example  we  have  a  case  of  land 
in  a  transitory  state,  and  we  are  given  particulars  of  what  can  be 
done  with  it.  From  these  particulars  we  know  that : 

(a)  The  income  will  be  ,£160  per  annum  for  10  years. 

(b}  After  i  o  years  there  will  be  an  income  of  ,£400  per  annum 
arising  from  ground  rents.  But  we  know  that  these  ground 
rents  cannot  be  secured  for  some  time  after,  and  we  do  not 
learn  from  the  question  whether  any  expenses  will  be  in- 
curred or  whether  any  peppercorn  rent  will  be  allowed. 
Let  us  suppose  from  inquiry  we  gather  that  the  ground 
rent  will  not  commence  to  accrue  until  after  1 1  years,  and 
that  it  is  indefinite  as  to  how  long  it  will  be  before  all 
the  ground  rents  are  actually  secured.  It  will  be  building 
land  rather  than  secured  freehold  ground  rents  we  are 
valuing  in  this  item. 

(c)  After  10  years  half  the  land  will  sell  for  ;£  10,000.  But  this 
sale  will  not  take  place  without  some  lapse  of  time.  Let  us 
suppose  we  conclude  that  the  receipt  of  the  ^10,000  should 
be  deferred  for  1 1  years  rather  than  i  o  years. 

(2)  We  cannot  gather  anything  from  the  question  as  to  any 
expense  the  purchaser  would  be  put  to  in  connection  with  road- 
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making  (if  any),  solicitors',  surveyors',  and  agents'  fees,  and  commis- 
sions on  sale  and  letting,  and  we  must  therefore  leave  such  items 
out  of  the  calculations  for  the  present. 

(3)  The   rent   at   present   arising  from    the   land,  considered   in 
conjunction  with  the  facts  stated  as  to  future  dealings  with  the  land, 
point   to   its   being  accommodation  land.     Let  us  suppose  that  is 
so,  and  that  4  per  cent,  is  the  proper  table  to  adopt. 

(4)  In  calculating  the  items  in  the  valuation  having  reference  to 
dealings  with  the  property  after  the  first   10  years,  let  us  suppose 
5  per  cent,  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  correct  table  to  use. 

Solution.  —  Working  on  the  suggested  interpretation  of  the 
question,  the  valuation  will  be  as  follows  :— 

;£i6o  per  annum  for  10  years  at  4  per  cent.  = 

;£i6o  at  8-1 1  years'  purchase  .  .  =  ,£1,297  12  o 
^10,000  due  in  n  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

;£io,ooo  x  -58468  ...  .  =  5,846  16  o 

^"400  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  1 1  years 

at  5  per  cent.  =  ^400  at  1 1*69359  years' 

purchase.         ...  .         .  =        4,677     8     o 

Present  value  of  the  land    .         .  =  £l  1,821  16     0 

Note. — The  workings  do  not  take  into  account  any  (if  any)  outlay 
on  roads,  etc.,  costs,  or  commissions  on  sales  or  leasing,  as  the 
particulars  do  not  give  particulars. 

Notes  on  the  Solution.  —  (i)  The  item  of  ^"10,000  due  in  n 
years  is  the  sum  which,  if  put  by  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
5  per  cent,  would  produce  ^10,000  in  n  years'  time.  This  is 
what  may  now  be  given  for  ;£  10,000,  which  will  not  be  received 
for  1 1  years.  The  other  items  are  annual  incomes,  and  are  dealt 
with  as  suggested  in  preceding  examples  :  they  have  been  treated  as 
net  incomes. 

(2)  The  Land  Duties  have  been  disregarded.  But  see  Chapter 
VIII. 

Question  II. — WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  THE  REVER- 
SION TO  WELL-SECURED  GROUND  RENTS  AMOUNTING  TO 
^"300  A  YEAR  AFTER  THE  LONGEST  OF  TWO  LIVES  NOW 
AGED  35  AND  55  YEARS? 

Notes  on  Question. — The  important  points  to  note  in  this  case 
are: — 

(1)  It  is  a  reversionary  estate  which  is  being  valued.     A  purchaser 
of  it   would   not  receive  anything  during   the  continuance  of  the 
present  interest. 

(2)  The  date  when  the  reversionary  estate  will  fall  in  depends  not 
upon  a  definite  term  of  years,  but  upon  the  duration  of  lives. 
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(3)  That  two  lives  are  involved,  and  that  it  will  not  be  until  after 
the  death  of  both  of  them    that   the   reversioner   will   enter   into 
possession  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  property.     In  some  cases 
the  reversion  falls  in  on  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  lives  involved, 
but  that  is  not  so  in  this  case. 

(4)  The   valuation   tables    used    are   similar   to   those  employed 
in  previous   examples,  except   that  the   probable   duration  of  lives 
of  various   ages    has   taken  the   place   of  definite    terms   in    their 
formation. 

Solution. —  Valued  on  5  per  cent,  table. 

Perpetuity  5  per  cent.  .  .    =  years'  purchase  20 

Northampton  Table,  5  per  cent.,  ages  35 

and  55 =  years' purchase  14*035 

Reversion  in  perpetuity  after  lives  given      .         .       5*965 
,£300x5-965  = 

Present  value  of  reversion   .          =  ,£1789  10     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — There  is  nothing  different  in  this  case  from 
the  preceding  examples  except  that  the  Northampton  Life  Table 
has  been  used  instead  of  the  table  for  valuing  definite  terms  of 
years.  Life  Interests  are  more  fully  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VI.  and 
in  Chapter  VII.,  where  further  examples  will  be  found. 


Question  12. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  COPYHOLD  PROPERTY 
WHICH  LETS  ON  YEARLY  TENANCIES  AT  ^150  PER  ANNUM? 
IT  is  GOOD  CLASS  PROPERTY  WHICH  LETS  READILY,  AND 
is  SOUND  STRUCTURALLY,  BUT  NEEDS  ABOUT  ^95  EX- 
PENDITURE ON  IT  IN  GENERAL  REPAIRS.  IT  is  COPYHOLD 
OF  INHERITANCE,  AND  THERE  is  NO  IMPEDIMENT  TO 
COMPULSORY  ENFRANCHISEMENT.  THE  COST  OF  EN- 
FRANCHISING, INCLUDING  ALL  FEES  AND  EXPENSES,  IS 

ESTIMATED  AT  ^250. 

Notes  on  Question. — (i)  The  process  will  be  first  to  value  the 
property  as  freehold,  as  the  owner  can  secure  the  freehold  estate  by 
enfranchisement. 

(2)  If  it  were  a  case  of  sale  and  purchase,  a  purchaser  who  bought 
the  copyhold  would  have  to  be  admitted  before  he  could  enfranchise, 
and  admission  fines  would  have  to  be  paid.     But  the  vendor  could 
first  enfranchise  and  then  sell  the  freehold.     Which  would  be  the 
better  course  to  pursue  would  depend  upon   circumstances  which 
cannot  be  considered  here. 

(3)  Assume    the    value    required    is    the   value    to    the   present 
admitted  copyholder. 

(4)  Treat  it  as  a  6  per  cent,  investment. 
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Solution.  —  Rental     value     on 

yearly  tenancy  per  annum    .      =^150 
Deduct  all  outgoings  borne  by  the 

owner  .         .         .         .         .      =        25 

Estimated  net  annual  income        .      =^125 
^125  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  6  per  cent. 

=  £125  at  1 6-666  years'  purchase          .         .         .    =^2083 
Capital  deduction  for  repairs  .         .      =    ^95 

Estimated  cost  of  enfranchisement,  including 

all  expenses.         .  .         .  =      250 

= 345 

Present  value  of  the  copyhold  estate  .         .         .    =  .£1738 

Notes  on  Solution. — (i)  This  case  is  similar  to  preceding  solutions 
except  for  the  capital  deduction  of  ,£250,  which  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  converting  the  copyhold  into  freehold. 

(2)  In  the  ordinary  course  the  cost  of  enfranchising  would  have 
to  be  estimated,  but  that  has  purposely  been  given  in  the  present 
example  with  the  object  of  avoiding  detail  and  so  leaving  the  mind 
unburdened  to  grasp  the  main  points.  Copyhold  enfranchisement 
is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  IX. 

1 1 8.  The  foregoing  outline  examples,  with  the  comments 
on  the  questions  and  solutions,  should  be  ample  to  give 
sound  first  ideas  on  the  methods  employed  in  valuing  real 
property,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  detailed  and  more  difficult 
examples. 

In  closing  this  chapter  we  cannot  do  better  than  again 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  Chapter  VI. 

Those  who  have  carefully  followed  the  preceding  examples 
will  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  having  absolutely 
reliable  information  on  all  the  points  enumerated  in 
Chapter  VI.  referred  to,  and  will  have  noticed  that  the 
possession  of  such  information  and  determination  on  such 
points  has  in  every  instance  been  a  sine  qua  non  to  the 
solutions. 

When  tie  student  can  draw  from  the  particulars  before 
him  exact  information  on  all  those  points,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  will  he  be  able  to  do  reliable  work.  The  merely 
mechanical  application  of  applying  the  tables  in  valuation  is 
a  minor  matter  which  can  present  no  difficulty. 
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Such  matters  as  .the  table  upon  which  a  property  should 
be  valued  (that  is,  the  interest  which  the  investment  should 
pay  and  the  rate  at  which  the  sinking  fund  can  be  accumu- 
lated), the  deductions  which  should  be  made  from  the  rent 
paid  to  find  the  net  annual  income  ;  the  amounts  attributable 
to  various  items  which  should  form  the  subject  of  capital 
deductions  ;  the  cost  of  enfranchising  copyhold  ;  allowances 
which  should  be  made  to  persons  whose  property  is  being 
purchased  compulsorily,  and  many  other  details  of  which 
the  foregoing  examples  have  purposely  been  stripped,  remain 
to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  ;  and  the  assessments  and  other 
matters  which  were  enumerated  in  §  95,  and  which  it  was 
therein  pointed  out  are  matters  outside  valuations  proper, 
but  which  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  valuer's  work,  will  be 
found  fully  dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 


Note. — Although  in  the  preceding  examples  all  but  very 
small  fractions  of  £>\  have  been  shown,  in  professional  work 
the  values  found  would  probably  be  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  £$. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
FACTORS  IN  VALUE. 

1 20.  Subject  of  the  Chapter.  The  Tenures.  Incidents  of  Tenure.  Conditions 
and  Circumstances  which  add  to  or  Detract  from  Value.  Average 
Annual  Deduction.  Capital  Deductions.  Rate  of  Interest  on  Investment. 
121.  Adjustment  of  Rules  to  meet  Circumstances.  122.  A  Standard. 
123.  Attributes  of  an  Ideal  Investment.  124-125.  Fee  Simple,  Incum- 
bered  and  Unincumbered.  126.  Incumbered  Freeholds.  127.  Fixity 
and  Stability  of  Income.  128.  Restrictions.  129.  Fixed  Charges. 
130.  Statutory  Taxes  and  Duties.  131.  Road  Charges.  132-133.  Freeholds 
subject  to  Leases  for  Fixed  Terms  or  renewable  in  Perpetuity.  134.  Leases 
at  Rents  exceeding  Rack  Rental  Value.  135.  Leases  at  Low  Rentals. 
136.  Leases  giving  the  Lessee  the  Right  of  Purchase.  137.  Mortgage. 
138.  Various  Classes  of  Property.  139.  Ground  Rents.  140.  Agricultural 
Land.  Accommodation  Land.  Building  Land.  141.  Land  and  Build- 
ings. 142.  Rent  Charges.  143.  Title.  144.  Lifehold  Estate.  145.  Lead- 
ing Considerations.  146.  An  Interest  depending  on  the  Uncertainty  of 
Life.  147.  Limited  Interest  in  Freehold.  148.  Important  Distinction. 
149.  Longest  of  Two  or  More  Lives  and  Joint  Continuance  of  Lives 
Compared.  150.  Reversions  after  an  Estate  for  the  Longest  of  Two  or 
More  or  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Lives.  151.  Contingent  Life  Interests. 
152.  Reversion  to  a  Perpetuity  after  Lives.  153.  Investments  which 
return  no  Immediate  Income.  154.  Leaseholds.  155.  Leading  Considera- 
tions. 156.  Head  Leases.  157.  Under  Leases.  158.  Derivative  Leases. 
I59-  Ground  Rent.  160.  Unexpired  Term.  161.  Covenants  and  Con- 
ditions of  Leases.  162.  The  Condition  of  the  Property.  163.  New 
Properties.  164.  Unstamped  Leases.  165.  Sealing.  166.  Conditions 
affecting  Value  Common  to  all  Tenures.  167.  The  Nature  of  the 
Property.  168.  The  Qualities  of  Land.  169.  The  Age  and  Condition 
of  Buildings  on  Land.  170.  The  Manner  in  which  Property  Lets. 
171.  Developments  and  Planning.  172.  Price  of  Consols  and  the  State 
of  the  Property  Market.  173.  Legislation.  174.  Special  Circumstances. 
175.  Average  Annual  Deductions.  176.  Capital  Deductions.  177.  Pro- 
perties of  the  Smaller  Class.  178.  Regulations  made  under  Section  17  (7) 
of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act  1909,  Example  of.  179.  Bye- 
laws  as  to  W.  C.  Accommodation.  180.  Enactment  as  to  Water  Supply. 
i8oA.  Land  Tax.  i8oB.  Roads.  1800.  Tithe.  181.  Return  on  In- 
vestment. 

119.  In  previous  chapters  we  have  outlined  the  various 
considerations  which  must  affect  the  value  of  property, 
and  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  the  valuer 
should  be  well  versed  in  order  that  he  may  appreciate  their 
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importance,  and  deal  properly  with  them  in  his  valuation. 
We  have  likewise  defined  the  various  technical  terms  applic- 
able to  the  subject,  have  enumerated  and  illustrated  the  use 
of  the  valuation  tables,  and  have  given  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  of  valuation,  with  numerous  outlined 
examples,  stripped  of  all  detail  which  would  divert  the 
mind  of  the  student  from  the  general  principles  which  it  was 
our  object  to  impress. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  in  more  detail  various 
points  of  importance  without  an  appreciation  of  which  the 
student  will  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  necessary 
in  the  course  of  valuations,  conclusions  which  were  supplied 
cut  and  dried  ready  for  him  in  the  examples  already  given. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  exhaust  the  points  which  may 
affect  the  questions  under  consideration  ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  be  exhausted,  at  any  rate  in  any  volume 
of  a  size  which  would  be  likely  to  be  generally  useful.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  direct  the  reader's  mind  in 
right  channels,  and  then  leave  him  to  use  his  brains  and  gather 
experience  from  the  cases  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

120.  Subject  of  the  Chapter.— The  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  are  : — 

(1)  The  tenures — (a)  fee  simple,  (b)  lifehold,  and  (c)  lease- 

hold, and  their  incidents  (§§  124-174). 

Copyhold,  requiring  special  treatment,  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  chapter  (see  Chapter  IX.). 

(2)  Conditions  which  may  attach  to,   and  circumstances 

which  may  surround  the  ownership  of  real  property, 
tending  to  add  to  or  detract  from  value  (§§  124-174). 

(3)  Circumstances    which    suggest    the    average    annual 

deductions  which  it  is  proper  to  make  from  the 
rental  value  of  a  property  to  arrive  at  the  net  annual 
income  (§  175). 

(4)  Capital  deductions  (§§  176-180). 

(5)  The    rate    of    interest    which    an    investment    should 

return  (§    181). 
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VI.  §  I2O.  V ahiations. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  points  involved  in 
paragraphs  I  and  2  together  under  each  tenure,  so  far  as 
matters  which  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
particular  class  of  property  are  concerned,  leaving  some 
other  points,  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  property,  to 
be  dealt  with  under  a  separate  heading,  "  Generally." 

Before  considering  the  subject  under  the  heads  suggested, 
there  are  one  or  two  general  observations  which  may  with 
advantage  be  made. 

121.  Adjustment  of  Rules  to  meet  Circumstances. — 
It  may  be  said   at  once  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as   a 
regular  set  of  cut-and-dried  rules  applicable  without  modifi- 
cation,  in   a  subject    like    that    under   consideration.      The 
subject  may  be  said  to  be  a  problem  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  those  who  cannot  cultivate  an   insight  which   enables 
them  to  grasp  the  situation  and  adjust  rules  to  circumstances, 
had  better  devote  their  energies  in  other  directions. 

122.  A  Standard. — A  useful  purpose  is  served  by  setting 
up  an  ideal  investment  in  real   property,    so  as  to  form  a 
standard  with  which  all  similar  investments  may  be  com- 
pared.     If  we  assume  the  ideal  investment  should  return, 
say,  3  per  cent. ,  then  all  other  investments  should  pay  more, 
in  proportion  as  they  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 

123.  Attributes  of  an  Ideal  Investment.— The  attributes 
of  an  ideal  investment,  put  in  bare  outline  and  in  few  words, 
so  as  to  form  a  useful  standard,  are : — 

(1)  Unlimited  durability  of  enjoyment. 

(2)  Freedom  from  liability. 

(3)  Perfect  liberty  in  ownership. 

(4)  Ample  and  constant  security  for  capital. 

(5)  Constant  and  unfluctuating  return,   sufficient  to  pay 

the  proper  rate  of  interest  on  investment,  and,  in 
the  case  of  terminable  estate,  to  provide  the  annual 
contribution  to  the  necessary  sinking  fund  for  re- 
placing capital. 

(6)  Immunity  from  anxiety  and  trouble. 

(7)  Ease  and  readiness  in  realisation. 
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If  all  these  qualities  are  present  to  the  full,  then  we  may 
say  we  have  the  ideal ;  when  they  are  only  partially  secured, 
we  must  consider  to  what  degree  the  ideal  is  wanting,  and 
to  what  extent  the  desirability  of  the  property  as  an  invest- 
ment is  affected  in  consequence. 


TENURE  AND  INCIDENTS  WHICH  ADD 
TO  OR  DETRACT  FROM  VALUE. 

Tenure  is  a  point  of  first  importance  in  deciding  value. 

124.  (a)  Fee  Simple. — An  estate  in  fee  simple  carries 
with  it  the  absolute  uncontrolled  disposition  of  the  property. 
The  ownership  is  unlimited  in  point  of  duration,  and  the 
owner  can  deal  with  or  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases 
(Chapter  II.  §  12). 

I24A.  Leading  Considerations. — The  chief  considera- 
tions are  : — 

(1)  The  interminable  nature  of  the  estate ; 

(2)  The  freedom  of  the  ownership  from  liability  to 

pay  ground  or  head  rents  ; 

(3)  The  absolute  nature  of  the  ownership,  and  the 

freedom  from  control  of  superior  owners. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  appear  evident  that 
a  property  the  ownership  of  which  will  endure  in  perpetuity, 
and  which  is  unaccompanied  by  liability  to  or  the  control  of 
other  parties,  must  be  more  valuable  to  the  owner  than  one 
which  will  only  be  enjoyed  for  a  limited  period,  and  which 
is  not  immune  from  such  liability  and  control. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  an  interest  in  fee  simple  is  the 
most  desirable  and  the  most  valuable  interest  one  can  hold 
so  far  as  tenure  and  matters  arising  out  of  tenure  are  con- 
cerned, and,  being  the  most  desirable,  it  is  the  property 
which  will  sell  at  a  price  which  will  pay  a  purchaser  a 
smaller  rate  of  interest  than  one  otherwise  equal,  but  not 
possessing  such  attractions. 
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Such  interests  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  freeholds,  for 
although  there  may  be  limited  interests  in  freehold  tenure, 
as  lifeholds,  such  limitations  would  not  be  understood  to 
be  implied  in  the  case  of  a  property  simply  described  as 
"  freehold." 

Freehold  property  may  be  unincumbered  or  incumbered. 

125.  Unincumbered  Fee  Simple. — The  chief  considera- 
tions in    connection    with    unincumbered   fee    simple  estate 
from  the  valuation  point  of  view  are  : — 

(1)  The  enjoyment  is  not  limited  in  point  of  duration. 

(2)  The  ownership  carries  with  it  the  absolute  uncontrolled 

disposition  of  the  property,  which  can  only  be 
curtailed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

(3)  There  are  no  ground  rents  to  pay  or  superior  landlords 

to  whom  the  owner  is  accountable,  although  nomin- 
ally the  property  is  held  from  the  Crown. 

(4)  Freeholds    are    more    readily    saleable    than    lease- 

holds. 

(5)  There  are  no  charges  to  which  the  owner  is  liable  as 

owner,  except  the  taxes  and  duties  imposed  on 
owners  by  statute,  and  in  some  few  cases  local  rates 
charged  on  the  owner. 

126.  Incumbered  Freeholds. — In   the   case   of  incum- 
bered   freeholds,     the    exact    nature     and     effect    of    the 
incumbrance    must    be    understood,    and    proper    allowance 
must  be  made. 

127.  Fixity  and  Stability  of  Income. — The  security  of 
the  freehold  tenure  must  not  be  confused  with  stability  of 
income.      The   present  income   may  be   more  or  less  than 
that  which  the  property   will   return   in   the    future.      The 
amount  of  the  rents  reserved  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  fact ; 
the  abilities  of  the  land  to  secure  income  in  the  future  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  speculation.      The  probable  rise  or 
fall  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  property  is  situated, 
the    suitability   of  buildings    on  the   land    for   present  and 
future  requirements,  their  age  and  general  condition,  state 
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of  repair,  and  so  on,  are  all  matters  to  be  very  carefully 
weighed. 

Where  buildings  are  very  old  it  would  be  quite  improper 
to  value  the  freehold  on  the  basis  of  present  income.  The 
income  from  a  property  can  only  be  a  basis  of  value  over 
a  period  for  which  such  income  is  assured. 

Again,  property  may  be  in  a  transitory  state,  passing 
from  agricultural  land  to  accommodation  land,  from  accom- 
modation land  to  building  land,  and  from  building  land  to 
developed  land.  The  rents  issuing  out  of  the  property,  and 
the  security  for  their  payment,  will  vary  over  the  several 
periods.  The  method  of  valuation  must  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances. 

128.  Freeholds  Subject  to   Restrictions. — Some  free- 
holds are  restricted  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put. 
In  such  cases  it  is  only  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  restrictions  that  one  can  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  on  value.      Some  restrictions  which  apply  equally  to 
all  surrounding  land  may  even  be  beneficial. 

129.  Freeholds  Subject  to  Fixed  Charges. — Even  free- 
hold properties  in  possession  may  be  subject  to  fixed  charges, 
as  rent  charges,  annuities  payable  out  of  income  to  specific 
persons,  tithe  rent  charge,  etc.      Where  there  are  any  such 
charges  they  necessarily  reduce  the  value  of  the  property. 
In  valuing,  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  all  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  whether  redeemable  or  otherwise,  must 
be  considered  (Appendices  A  and  C,  Q.  and  A.   1 8). 

130.  Statutory  Taxes  and  Duties.— Property   may   or 
may  not  be  liable  to  land  tax.     All  land  was  subjected  to  land 
tax,  but  in  most  cases  it  has  been  redeemed.      Under  the 
Finance  (1909-1910)  Act  1910,  increment  value,  reversion  or 
undeveloped    land  duties,   may  become  payable,   according 
to  circumstances.      For  allowances  to  be  made  for  land  tax 
and  land  duties,  see  Chapter  V.  §  112,  and  Chapter  VIII. 

131.  Road  Charges. — A  freeholder   in    possession    may 
be  liable  for  the  cost  of  making,  paving,  and  sewering  roads 
which  have  not  been  taken  over  by  the  authorities.      Where 
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roads  have  been  formed  at  some  distant  date,  there  is  usually 
some  finishing  necessary  before  the  authorities  take  them 
over.  (See  Capital  Deductions,  §  176.) 

132.  Freeholds    Subject    to   Leases.— The   fee   simple 
interest    may  be  subject  to  a  lease,  and  in  such  cases  the 
value  of  the  freehold  must  depend  largely  on  the  terms  of 
the  lease.      The  effect  of  the  lease  is  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  freehold  (§  133-136). 

Suppose  a  case  of  a  long  lease  unexpired  at  a  pepper- 
corn rent,  and  you  have  one  in  which  there  may  be  little 
or  no  value  in  the  freehold  at  the  present  time.  As  the 
lease  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  the  freehold  becomes 
more  and  more  valuable,  even  though  the  buildings  on  the 
land  may  be  getting  old  and  almost  past  repair,  for  there 
will  at  least  be  the  land,  which  may  be  leased  at  a  ground 
rent,  or  otherwise  dealt  with,  left  to  you. 

Take  for  further  example  the  case  of  freehold  land  with 
good  sound  buildings  thereon,  subject  to  a  lease  twenty 
years  unexpired  at  a  ground  rent  of  £2$  per  annum,  the 
full  net  income  from  the  property  being  £150  per  annum. 
This  is  a  valuable  freehold  ;  the  owner  will  receive  £25  per 
annum  for  twenty  years,  and  £150  per  annum  in  perpetuity 
after  twenty  years.  The  effect  of  the  lease  is  nevertheless 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  freehold  estate,  if  the  pro- 
perty were  identical  except  for  the  existence  of  the  lease, 
the  freeholder's  interest  would  be  valued  as  £150  per  annum 
in  perpetuity,  which  shows  a  better  result. 

133.  Freeholds  Subject  to  Perpetual  Lease. — In  some 
cases  freehold  properties  have  been  leased  on  terms  which 
entitle  the  lessee  to  renew  in  perpetuity  on  payment  of  fixed 
fines  at  stated  intervals.      In  such  cases  the  freehold  estate 
carries    with    it    only  the  right  to  the  fines,   the  power  to 
exercise  control  under  the  covenants  and  to  resume  posses- 
sion of  the  property  in  the  event  of  the  lessee  forfeiting,  an 
event  which  is  not  the  least  likely  to  happen.      The  lessee 
in  such  cases  derives  almost  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
ownership.      (See  Chapter  VII.  §  181,  Q.  and  A.  21  A.) 
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134.  Freeholds    Leased   at  Rents   Exceeding    Rack 
Rental  Value. — It  is  quite  possible  to  find  a  case  in  which 
freeholds  are   leased  at  a  rent  in  excess  of  the  rack  rental 
value,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  that  the  lease  is  an 
advantage  to  the  freehold  estate,  and  increases  its  value. 

But  in  such  cases  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
income  arising  under  such  a  lease  cannot  be  regarded  as 
secured  by  an  interest  in  land.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
personal  guarantee  of  the  lessee,  and  must  not  be  taken 
as  the  basis  in  calculating  capital  value  even  over  the  period 
of  the  lease.  Any  income  arising  in  such  circumstances, 
dependent  upon  the  personal  element,  should  be  separately 
considered. 

135.  Freeholds  Subject  to  Leases  at  Low  Rents. — An 
element  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  valuing  free- 
holds which  are  let  on  lease  is  the  lessee's  interest.      Where 
the  rent  reserved  is  a  low  one — as  in  the  case  of  a  ground 
rent,  a  heavy  premium  has  been  paid,  or  the  lessee  has  laid 
out  large  sums   of  money  on  the  property — and   the  rack 
rental  value   is    much  in  excess   of  the  rent  reserved,   the 
lessee  has  a  valuable  interest  in  the  property,  which  implies 
that  the  freeholder  has  very  ample  security  for  the  payment  of 
his  rent,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  covenants  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee  ;  and,  the  security  being  good,  the  rate  of 
interest  which  a  purchaser  ought  to  expect  on  investment  is 
proportionately  reduced  (Chapter  VII.  §  182,  Q.  and  A.  16). 

136.  Freeholds  Subject  to  Leases  giving  Lessee  Right 
of  Purchase. — Leases  which  give  the  lessee  the  option  to 
purchase  at  a  specific  price  (or  at  a  price  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration)  within  a  given  period  are  sometimes  granted. 
In  such  cases  the  fact,  and  the  price  at  which  the  owner 
may  have  to  sell,  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

137.  Freeholds  under  Mortgage. — Where  a  property  is 
subject  to   a   mortgage,   the  value  of  the  property   is   not 
affected,  but  the  interest  which  the  owner,  the  mortgagor, 
has  in  it  is  less.      The  fact  will,  of  course,  reduce  the  amount 
which  a  purchaser,  buying  subject  to  the  mortgage,  should 
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pay,  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  which  he  would  assume 
(Mortgage,  see  Chapter  XIII.). 

138.  Freeholds — Various  Classes  of  Property. — Free- 
hold   property    may,    of   course,    consist    in    ground    rents, 
uncovered   land,   and   land  and   buildings,   and   may  be  an 
estate  in  interest,   or  an  estate  in  reversion. 

Each  class  of  property  mentioned  may  vary  greatly. 

139.  Freehold  Ground  Rents. — Even  freehold  ground 
rents   range  from  first  class — those  secured   on   good  class 
property  which  lets  on  lease  to  substantial  tenants,  and  the 
rack  rents  from  which  are  from  ten  to  five  times  the  ground 
rent — to  ground  rents  arising  out  of  rough  property  which 
lets  on  weekly  tenancies,  and  the  net  income  from  which  is 
perhaps  only  three  times  the  ground  rent.      The  difference  in 
the  character   and   extent  of  the  security   naturally   affects 
value  (§   181). 

140.  Freehold    Agricultural,    Accommodation,   and 
Building  Land. — Land  may  be  purely  agricultural   land, 
accommodation   land,   or   more  or   less  ripe  building  land. 
The  capital  value  of  land  depends  upon  its  annual  value, 
and  its  annual  value  depends  upon  the  profit  which  can  be 
made  by  holding  it.      The  annual  value  of  a  farm  as  a  farm 
must  depend  upon  what  can  be  made  by  farming  the  land  ; 
and  the  value  of  building  land  must  likewise  depend  on  the 
advantage  to  be   derived  from   holding  and   developing   it. 
We  may  find  land  letting  at  a  certain  rental  or  selling  at  a 
certain  price  per  acre,  per  foot  super,  or  per  foot  frontage  ; 
but  if  such  rents  or  prices  are  reliable,  they  must  be  capable 
of  being  justified  by  financial  results  arising  out  of  possession 
and  capable  dealing. 

141.  Freehold  Land  with  Buildings  thereon.— In  the 
cases  of  land   covered   with    buildings,   the   buildings   may 
differ  widely  in  character,   class,   and  condition,   and  there 
may  be  an  almost  unlimited  grading  of  property  of  each  of 
the  various  classes.      There   is   no   need   to  enumerate   the 
various    properties,    or  to    labour   the    points    of  difference 
involved  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  exact 
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nature  of  the  property  must  be  appreciated,  and  that  every 
incident  connected  with  it  should  be  carefully  weighed  before 
a  value  is  placed  upon  it. 

142.  Rent  Charges,  etc.  —  We  may  sometimes  have  to 
value  charges  arising  out  of  land  the  ownership  of  which 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  ownership  of  the  land  itself. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  incidents,  and  others  not  mentioned 
individually,  which  may  attach  to  a  freehold  property, 
necessarily  affect  its  value  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
should  be  considered  in  valuing  it. 

143.  Title.  —  The  value  of  freehold  property  may  be  pre- 
judicially  affected    by  any  flaw    in    the    title.      If   the    full 
legal   title   cannot   be   shown,   although   one   may  be   quite 
satisfied  that  the  ownership  is  secure,  there  may  be   diffi- 
culties in  selling,   and  the  inability  to  realise  readily  is  a 
defect  which  reduces  value. 

144-  (£)  Lifehold  Estate.  A  Freehold  Estate  Limited 
in  Point  of  Duration.  —  Lifehold  estate  is  an  interest  to 
endure  for  one  or  more  lives,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
person  on  whose  life  it  is  held,  or  by  another.  Life  interests 
may  be  contingent  or  otherwise  (Chapter  II.  §  13). 

145.  Leading  Considerations.  —  The  chief  considerations 
in  connection  with  lifehold  estate  are  :  — 

(1)  They  depend   for  their   existence    on  the    con- 

tinuance of  a  life  or  lives. 

(2)  One  or  more  lives  may  be  concerned. 

(3)  Where   more   than    one   life  is  concerned,   the 

existence  of  the  estate  may  depend  on  either 
the  joint  continuance  of  all  the  lives,  or  the 
continuance  of  any  one  of  them  only. 

(4)  The  estate  depends  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life: 

it  is  therefore  a  speculative  class  of  property 
in  regard  to  the  period  of  duration. 

(5)  The  life  interest  may  be  an   absolute  interest, 

or  a  contingent  interest.     In  the  former  case 
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the  owner  is  to  possess  the  property  during 
the  continuance  of  the  life  or  lives  on  which 
the  estate  is  dependent;  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
reversionary  interest,  is  to  succeed  to  the  owner- 
ship on  the  death  of  that  person  or  those 
persons.  In  the  latter  case  the  estate  is  con- 
tingent on  certain  circumstances,  as,  for 
example,  that  the  person  entitled  shall  outlive 
some  other  person,  or  that  one  party  shall 
outlive  another,  or  shall  attain  a  given  age. 
This  class  of  estate  or  interest  is  very  specu- 
lative. 

(6)  Life  estate  may  be  held  in  interest  or  in   re- 

version. There  is  the  reversion  in  perpetuity 
after  the  life  or  lives.  Life  estate  may  be 
subject  to  fixed  charges. 

(7)  The  life  or  lives  on  which  the  estate  or  interest 

is  dependent  may  be  select  lives,  such  as 
would  be  accepted  by  an  insurance  company, 
or  they  may  be  unselect. 

(8)  There  is  usually  a  market  for  life  estate  with 

life  insurance  companies,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  estate  always  forms  a  suit- 
able security  for  a  private  investor,  who 
cannot,  like  the  company,  set  one  such  in- 
vestment against  another,  so  that  on  the 
whole,  taking  losses  with  gains,  the  result  is 
satisfactory. 

(9)  Investment  in  life  estate,  especially  contingent 

life  estate,  can  usually  only  be  indulged  in 
by  private  investors  who  want  security  for 
capital,  in  conjunction  with  life  policies 
which  secure  them  in  the  event  of  the  life 
unexpectedly  failing. 

(10)  The  life  on  which  the  estate  depends  must  be 

insurable. 

(n)  The  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  in- 
vestment and  mere  speculation. 
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146.  An  Interest  Depending  on  the  Uncertainty  of 
Life. — The  bare  fact  that  this  class  of  estate  or  interest 
depends  for  its  existence  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  renders 
it  less  attractive  to  most  private  investors  than  definite 
interests  in  perpetuity,  or  terms  of  years. 

147-  Lifeholds — Market  for. — Notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  in  the  previous  paragraph,  such  interests, 
being  limited  interests  in  freehold  property  unburdened  by 
vexatious  covenants,  there  is  always  a  market  for  them 
with  the  large  life  insurance  offices. 

148.  Important  Distinction.— Where  property  is  held 
on  more  than  one  life,  the  distinction  between  cases  in 
which  the  ownership  of  it  terminates  on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or  continues  until  the  death  of  all  of  them,  is 
very  important. 

149-  The  Longest  of  Two  or  More  Lives  and  Joint 
Continuance  of  Lives  Compared. — An  estate  in  interest, 
to  be  enjoyed  for  the  longest  of  two  or  three  lives,  will  be 
enjoyed  for  a  longer  period  than  one  which  endures  so  long 
only  as  all  the  parties  are  living,  or,  in  other  words,  endures 
for  the  joint  continuance  of  lives,  and  consequently  is 
worth  more  in  present  money. 

150.  Reversions  After  an  Estate  for  the  Longest  of 
Two   or  More  or  the  Joint   Continuance  of  Lives. — 
Applying    the    same    reasoning    to    an    estate    in    reversion 
to   be  entered   upon  after   the   death  of  all  of  the   several 
parties,    or    the    longest    of   lives,    as    compared    with    one 
which  falls  in  on  the  death  of  any  of  them,  the  period  to 
elapse  before  the  reversionary  estate  falls  in  is  protracted, 
and    the    reversionary    interest    is    worth    less    in    present 
money.      Whether   the   estate   in   interest   or   the   estate   in 
reversion   is  involved,   it  is  very  necessary,   therefore,   that 
the  distinction  should  be  carefully  drawn. 

151.  Contingent   Life    Interests. — Contingent    life    in- 
terests are  extremely  speculative,   and  that  factor  renders 
them  less  desirable  as  the  subject  of  investment.       Indeed 
dealings   in   them   cannot   be  regarded  as  other  than  mere 
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speculations,  unless  accompanied  by  life  policies  which 
mature  on  failure  of  the  purchaser  to  succeed  to  the  pro- 
perty, or  on  unexpected  termination  of  the  estate. 

The  reversion  to  a  life  estate,  after  an  estate  in  interest 
for  one  or  more  lives,  is  speculative  in  that  although  the 
probable  duration  of  lives  may  be  known,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  successor  apparent  will  outlive  those  on 
whose  life  the  estate  in  interest  is  held.  It  is  one  form  of 
contingent  life  interest. 

152.  Reversion  to  a  Perpetuity  After  a  Life  or  Lives. 
— The  reversion  to  a  perpetuity  after  a  life  or  lives  is  specula- 
tive only  to  the  extent  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of 
the  lives  on  which  the  estate  in  interest  is  held. 

153.  Investments  which  Return  no  Immediate  In- 
come.— In    all    purely    reversionary    interests    there    is   no 
income  from  the   property  until   after  a   period  certain  or 
uncertain — uncertain  in  the  case  of  lives, — and  this  factor 
renders  them  less  desirable  as  investments  for  the  majority 
of   investors    who    desire    some    immediate    income,   or  at 
least   an    income    after   a   certain   period,    on    their   capital 
invested. 

The  fact  that  the  life  on  which  an  estate  or  interest  is 
dependent  is  a  select  life  is  favourable  to  the  value  of  the 
estate  in  interest,  and  unfavourable  to  the  estate  in 
reversion. 

An  interest  to  be  enjoyed  during  the  continuance  of  an 
uninsurable  life  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  investment  :  the 
investor  cannot  protect  himself  by  a  life  insurance  policy. 

154.  (c)  Leaseholds. — A  leasehold  is  an  interest  in  land 
less    than  freehold,   in  which    the  lessee  holds  for  a   fixed 
term  of  years,  usually  subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  and 
the    observance    and   performance  of  covenants  and  condi- 
tions (Chapter  II.  §§  14,  15,  16,  17). 

Leases  may  be  head  leases,  under  leases,  or  derivative 
leases. 

In  some  rare  cases  leases  are  renewable  in  perpetuity  on 
payment  of  periodical  fines  of  fixed  amount. 
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Some  leases  give  the  lessee  the  option  of  purchase. 
155.  Leading  Considerations. — The  chief  considerations 
in  connection  with  leaseholds,  as  the  subject  of  investment, 

are  : — 

% 

(1)  Leases  may   be  head  leases,   under  leases,   or 

derivative  leases. 

(2)  The  ground  rent  reserved  may  bear  any  ratio  to 

the  rack  rent,  and  the  burden  may  be  pro- 
portionately light  or  burdensome. 

(3)  The  term  granted  may  be  a  term  of  years  or  the 

duration  of  a  life  or  lives.  The  unexpired 
term  in  the  lease  may  vary  from  a  period  so 
short  as  to  render  the  property  unsaleable,  to 
one  which,  so  far  as  period  is  concerned, 
renders  the  property  almost  as  valuable  as 
freehold. 

(4)  The  covenants  of  the  lease  may  impose  a  light 

responsibility  on  the  lessee,  such  as  the  owner 
of  a  property  has  no  cause  to  object  to,  or 
they  may  be  of  so  onerous  a  nature  as  to 
render  the  leasehold  interest  a  most  undesir- 
able one  to  possess. 

(5)  Leases  may  contain  conditions  which  give  the 

parties  power  to  determine  them,  or  the  lessee 
may  have  the  right  of  renewal  in  perpetuity 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  fine  periodically ;  or  the 
lease  may  give  him  the  right  to  purchase  the 
fee  simple  at  a  fixed  sum,  within  a  given 
period. 

(6)  The  lease  may  contain  covenants  by  the  lessee 

to  make  alterations  or  additions  to  the  pro- 
perty within  a  given  period,  for  which  a 
purchaser  of  a  lease  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  may  become  liable  under  certain 
circumstances. 

(7)  The  purchaser  of  a  lease  would  usually  be  the 
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party  on  whom  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  the  property  would  fall ;  he 
would  have  to  comply  with  any  dangerous 
structure  and  sanitary  notices  which  might  be 
served  by  the  ^public  authorities,  and  would 
be  jointly  liable  with  the  building  owner  in 
the  case  of  party  walls  proving  defective  and 
unfit  for  use  in  the  event  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  being  demolished  for  rebuilding  or 
otherwise. 

(8)  The  condition  of  the  property  may  be  good,  or  it 

may  be  bad,  involving  responsibility  for  a  very 
heavy  outlay,  either  immediately  or  in  the 
near  future,  to  satisfy  the  covenants  of  the 
lease. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  new  properties,  the  purchaser  of 

a  lease  of  property  fronting  on  to  unmade  or 
only  partially  made  roads  would  in  the  usual 
course  be  the  party  on  whom  road  charges 
would  fall. 

(10)  Leases  may  be  unstamped,  involving  the  pay- 

ment of  a  penalty  in  the  event  of  their  having 
to  be  produced  in  evidence. 

(n)  Leases  may  be  unsealed  in  cases  in  which  a 
seal  is  necessary,  rendering  them  bad  in  law, 
although  possibly  enforceable  in  equity. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  matter  in  more 
detail,  under  each  of  the  heads  before  mentioned. 

Perpetual  Lease  (see  §  154  and  155  (5)). 

156.  Head  Leases. — Head  leases  are  more  desirable 
than  under  leases  and  sell  more  readily.  The  lessee  deals 
directly  with  the  freeholder,  and  the  terms  of  the  lease  make 
the  lessee's  position  clear.  Negotiations  with  regard  to  the 
property  are  much  more  simple  owing  to  there  being  no 
intermediate  interests,  and  terms  for  renewal  can  usually  be 
settled  much  more  readily  and  advantageously  to  the  lessee. 
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The  lessee  is  not,  like  an  under  lessee,  under  any  risk  of 
being  disturbed  in  his  possession  through  the  default  of 
other  parties,  which  might  incur  a  forfeiture,  and  which 
would  at  least  involve  him  in  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
applying  to  the  court  for  relief. 

There  is  not  so  much  likelihood  of  his  being  annoyed  and 
put  to  expense  by  the  service  of  vexatious  notices  to  repair, 
and  the  like. 

157.  Under  Leases. — Under  leases  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tion  that  one  or  more    intermediaries    stand    between    the 
tenant  in  possession   and    the    freeholder.     The  holding  is 
liable  to  the  terms  of  the  head  lease  as  well  as  those  of  the 
under  lease,   and  consequently  a  purchaser   would  at  least 
need  to  inquire  into  the  terms  of  the  former  (Chapter  II. 
§16). 

In  many  cases,  although  it  is  not  always  so,  an  applica- 
tion from  an  under  lessee  (who  if  in  business  occupation  is 
the  party  who  has  an  interest  beyond  that  arising  out  of  a 
mere  profit  rental)  to  the  freeholder  for  a  renewal  would 
not  be  considered  ;  he  would  have  to  apply  to  his  immediate 
lessor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  much  of  the  advantage  to 
arise  from  the  renewal  would  not  be  reaped  by  him. 

The  profit  rental,  if  any,  arising  under  an  under  lease  is 
usually  less  than  that  arising  under  the  head  lease  ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  property  be  unproductive  temporarily  the 
burden  to  be  borne  is  proportionately  greater. 

The  delay  and  expense  in  connection  with  any  negotia- 
tions in  connection  with  the  property  are  usually  consider- 
ably increased  by  reason  of  the  intermediary  interests  which 
have  to  be  consulted. 

158.  Derivative  Leases. — A  derivative  lease  is  an  under 
lease  of   part    only  of   the  property  demised   by  the  head 
lease  ;  it  is  therefore    open    to  the  same  objections  as  the 
under  lease,  as  well  as  the  additional  objection  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that,  very  probably,  the  failure  of  the  lessee  or 
any  of  the  sublessees  of  the  properties  included  in  the  head 
lease  to  observe  or  perform  the  covenants  in  respect  of  their 
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holdings,  will  render  the  other  sublessees  liable,   and  their 
property  may  be  forfeited  as  a  result  (Chapter  II.  §  17). 

A  lessee  who  sells  his  leasehold  interest  to  several  parties, 
creating  derivative  leases,  may  have  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing the  rents  and  paying  them  over  to  the  superior  lessor, 
who  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  payment  in  several 
separate  sums. 

159.  Ground  Rent. — The  proportion  which  the  ground 
rent  bears  to  the  rack  rent  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
for  although  property  is  valued  on  the  net  annual  income 
after  paying  ground  rent,  if  the  ground  rent  is  proportion- 
ately high,  it  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  lessee  at  any  time 
when  the  property  is  temporarily  unproductive.      A  property 
subject  to  a  heavy  ground  rent  is  not  so  tempting  as  one 
where  the  ground  rent  is  smaller,  and  as  a  consequence  this 
is  a  consideration  which  might  well  affect  the  rate  of  interest 
a  purchaser  should  receive  on  investment. 

Small  rents  reserved  in  under  leases  are  not  properly 
ground  rents,  though  often  described  as  leasehold  ground 
rents  :  they  are  Improved  Rents.  There  can  only  be  one 
ground  rent,  viz.  that  reserved  under  a  head  lease  (Chapter 

ii.  30). 

1 60.  Unexpired  Term. — The  unexpired  term  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  it  regulates  the  number  of 
years  for  which  the  income  will  be  received,  and  the  period 
available    for  accumulating  the    sinking  fund    for  replacing 
capital  (Chapter  X.    §  410,   Chapter  XII.    §   559). 

There  are,  however,  additional  reasons  why  the  length  of 
the  unexpired  term  should  be  carefully  considered. 

Where  the  unexpired  term  is  very  short,  the  property  is 
hardly  saleable  in  ordinary  circumstances,  except  to  a  certain 
class  of  investor  who  deals  in  such  interests  and  expects  a 
high  return. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  borrow  money  on  mortgage  on 
the  security  of  short  leases,  especially  when  the  lease  is  less 
than  thirty  years  unexpired. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  the  term  is  getting 
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short  the  property  is  very  rapidly  depreciating  in  value,  and 
approaching  the  time  when,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  there 
will  be  no  market  for  it. 

When  the  unexpired  term  in  a  lease  is  getting  short,  the 
superior  lessors  and  freeholders  are  likely  to  be  paying  more 
particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  property,  and  the 
lessee  is  much  more  likely  .to  be  troubled  with  the  service  of 
notices  to  repair. 

The  fag  end  of  a  long  lease  usually  implies  an  old  and 
more  or  less  worn-out  property,  and  the  liability  for  repair 
is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  sounder  structures. 

It  is  often  more  difficult  to  let  property  when  a  lease  for 
a  term  cannot  be  granted,  and  consequently,  in  the  case 
of  very  short  unexpired  terms,  the  holder  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  letting.  There  is  almost  always  some  final  out- 
lay to  be  made,  on  reinstating  dilapidations  or  in  money 
payments  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  and  the 
present  value  of  any  such  outlay,  especially  when  the  term 
is  getting  very  short,  should  be  treated  as  a  capital  deduction. 

1 6 1.  Covenants  and  Conditions  of  Leases. — The  nature 
of  the  covenants  of  a  lease  can  only  be  determined  on  an 
examination  of  the  document  in  each  individual  case.  The 
matter  is  one  of  great  importance  in  valuing  leaseholds,  and, 
failing  exact  information,  a  value  can  only  be  determined 
on  the  assumption  that  the  covenants  are  not  unduly  onerous. 

The  liability  to  repair,  and  to  pay  rates,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  outgoings  may  differ  widely.  These  are 
questions  which  need  consideration,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  property  to  which  they  relate.  For  example,  the 
liability  under  the  same  repairing  covenant  would  differ 
considerably  when  applied  to  different  properties  :  the 
upkeep  of  some  buildings  is  very  costly,  whilst  others  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  the  minimum  of  expenditure. 

Again,  the  responsibility  under  the  covenant  to  pay 
"outgoings"  extends  the  lessee's  liability  to  renewing  parts 
of  premises  under  notices  from  the  public  authorities.  A 
lessee  may,  for  example,  find  that  he  has  not  only  to 
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maintain  the  sanitary  system  existing  when  he  takes  or 
purchases  the  lease,  but  that  he  is  liable  to  construct  a  new 
modern  system  involving  heavy  outlay. 

Once  again,  the  purchaser  of  a  lease  may  actually  become 
liable  to  make  some  structural  additions  or  alterations  to  the 
property  leased,  if  the  original  lessee  covenanting  for  himself 
and  his  assigns  has  undertaken  to  execute  such  works  within 
a  period  which  has  not  expired  at  the  date  of  the  assignment 
of  the  lease. 

Further,  a  purchaser  of  a  lease  may  even  become  liable 
under  purely  collateral  restrictive  covenants,  if  he  takes  the 
assignment  with  notice  of  them. 

Again,  a  lease  may  contain  covenants  restrictive  of  the 
free  user  of  the  property,  which  may  render  it  quite  unsuited 
to  any  proposed  purchaser ;  apart  from  unfitness  for  a 
particular  person,  anything  detracts  from  value  which  limits 
the  user  to  an  extent  to  reduce  the  acceptability  of  the 
property  to  purchasers  in  general. 

In  the  case  of  an  under  lease,  the  covenants  in  the  head 
lease  will  also  govern  the  position  of  the  parties. 

The  construction  of  covenants  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  valuer,  but  a  knowledge  which  enables  him  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  such  matters  is  essential. 

A  valuer  advising  without  full  knowledge  of  the  covenants 
of  the  lease  should  make  it  clear  in  his  report  that  the  value 
he  places  on  the  property  is  based  on  the  presumption  that 
the  covenants  are  not  unduly  onerous.  It  will  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  legal  advisers  to  look  into  that  matter. 

The  power  reserved  in  a  lease — (a)  to  determine,  (b)  to 
renew,  or  (c)  to  purchase  at  a  fixed  price,  or  price  to  be 
ascertained,  must  of  course  be  given  due  consideration. 
The  effect  of  such  contingency  on  value  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  in  each  individual  case. 

162.  The  Condition  of  the  Property. — The  condition 
of  the  buildings  on  the  land  is  a  matter  of  importance  in 
all  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  referred  to  under  the  heading 
"Generally";  but  it  is  perhaps  particularly  important  in 
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the  case  of  leaseholds,  because  the  lessee  is  under  express 
obligation  to  the  superior  landlord,  and  often  the  liability 
is  a  very  onerous  one  (§§  175,  176  ;  Chapter  X.  §  380). 

Condition  may  be  considered  from  several  standpoints  : — 

(a)  the  capital  outlay  required  to  place  dilapidated  build- 

ings in  a  satisfactory  condition  ; 

(b)  the  legal  liability  under  the  repairing  and  surrendering 

covenants  ; 

(c)  the  liability  of  the  lessee  to  renew  certain  parts,  such 

as  the  sanitary  system,  if  called  upon  by  the  public 
authorities  ; 

(d)  the  age   and   general   condition   of  the   buildings    as 

indicating  whether  they  will  last  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  lease  ; 

(e)  the  class  of  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  finishings 

and  decorations,  etc.,  as  indicating  whether  the 
cost  of  upkeep  will  be  more  or  less  than  what  is 
commonly  incurred.  This  should  be  noted  to  en- 
able the  valuer  correctly  to  estimate  the  average 
annual  allowance  for  repairs. 

Where  capital  outlay  will  be  involved,  the  exact  sum  must 
be  estimated,  and  the  proper  deduction  made. 

163.  New  Properties.  —  A  close  examination  of  .  the 
structure  is  often  even  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  valuing 
new  properties  than  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  been 
erected  some  few  years,  because  the  buildings  have  not 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  considerable  settlements  and 
other  defects  may  subsequently  show  themselves. 

There  are  often  a  good  many  things  left  unfinished  in 
new  properties,  which  will  have  to  be  added  later  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser.  The  valuer  should  have  an  eye 
for  such  matters. 

The  first  decorations  and  paintings  nearly  always  need 
renewing  sooner  than  would  work  carried  out  later. 
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The  liability  for  making  and  paving  roads,  where  they 
have  not  been  formally  taken  over  by  the  authorities,  will 
usually  fall  on  the  lessee,  and  the  cost  must  therefore  form 
the  subject  of  a  capital  deduction  in  valuing  leases,  when 
such  circumstances  exist. 

164.  Unstamped    Leases.  —  A    lease   is   not   rendered 
invalid    by  the   fact  that    it    is    not  properly  stamped,   but 
should  circumstances  arise  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce   the    lease    in    evidence,   before  that  can  be  done  the 
penalty  will  have  to  be  paid. 

165.  Sealing. — Leases  (a)  for  a  term  of  more  than  three 
years  computed   from   the  date  of  the  making  thereof,  (b) 
reserving    less    than    two-thirds    the   full    rack    rent,    what- 
ever   the    period,    and    (<:)    demising    incorporeal    property, 
must  be    under  seal    to    be    good    in    law.      A  writing  not 
under  seal  may  be  treated  in  equity  as  an  agreement  for 
a    lease,    but    it    could    not    be    enforced    against    a    third 
person  bona  fide  holding  a  valid  lease.      The  proper  seal- 
ing of  the    lease    is    therefore  an  important  matter,   but  is 
one  which    would    be    looked    to    by  the    solicitor    dealing 
with  the  assignment. 

GENERALLY. 

1 66.  Conditions  Affecting    Value    Common    to    all 
Tenures. — There    are    a    number    of  conditions,   quite  un- 
associated    with    the    tenure,   which  must  necessarily  affect 
the  value  of  property,  and  which  have  consequently  escaped 
mention,  or  only  received  passing  notice  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  this  chapter. 

The  chief  considerations  are  : — 

(a)  The  nature  and  class  of  property,  whether 
secured  rents  arising  out  of  land,  uncovered 
land  or  land  and  buildings,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  such  land  or  land  and  buildings  are 
suited  (§167). 
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(b)  The  qualities   of  land  arising  out  of  the  soil, 

position,  altitude,  and  natural  surroundings, 
sewerage,  water  supply,  accessibility  by  road 
and  rail,  provision  for  artificial  lighting,  avail- 
ability of  suitable  material  for  road  making 
and  building  construction,  attractions,  and  so 
on  (§  168). 

(c)  The  age  and  condition  of  buildings  on  the  land 

(§  i69). 

(d)  The  manner  in  which  property  lets,  the  class  of 

tenant  it  secures,  and  the  proportion  which 
outgoings  bear  to  income  (§  170). 

(e)  Developments  in  the  district,  or  the  opening  up 

of  new  more  attractive  districts,  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  tramways,  the  provision 
of  motor  omnibus  services,  etc.  Radical 
changes  in  ideas  as  to  planning,  construction, 
and  sanitary  matters,  which  may  render  exist- 
ing buildings  more  or  less  obsolete  (§  171). 

(f)  The  price  of  consols,  and  the  state  of  the  pro- 

perty market  (§  172). 

(g)  Legislation  affecting  the  ownership  of  land,  and 

the  liabilities  imposed  (§  173). 
(h)  Special  circumstances  (§  174). 

It  is  not  thought  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  more  than 
deal  briefly  with  the  foregoing  points  ;  they  cannot  be 
exhausted  in  a  work  on  valuation,  and  the  object  is  to 
point  out  their  application  and  importance,  as  matters 
affecting  value,  rather  than  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 

167.  The  Nature  of  the  Property. — A  property  where 
the  rent,  such  as  a  freehold  ground  rent,  is  secured  by  the 
rack  rents  arising  from  land  and  buildings,  assuming  the 
security  is  ample,  is  obviously  a  safer  investment  than  an 
income  estimated  to  arise  out  of  land.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  already  secured  ;  secondly,  it  is  already  productive  ; 
thirdly,  it  is  a  certain  instead  of  only  an  estimated  income  ; 
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and  lastly,  the  property  is  already  matured,  and  there  is 
not  therefore  the  same  trouble  involved  in  its  ownership. 
If  the  rent  is  secured  on  good-class  property,  it  is  the  safest 
and  least  troublesome  interest  which  can  be  held,  and, 
especially  if  the  reversion  to  the  rack  rents  is  not  too  remote, 
it  sells  readily,  and  purchasers  can  only  expect  a  compara- 
tively small  rate  of  interest,  from  which  it  of  course  follows 
that  it  realises  a  larger  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the  net 
income  than  less  desirable  interests  would  realise. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  is  uncovered  land  and 
the  basis  of  valuation  is  the  ground  rents  which  it  will 
return,  the  realisation  of  the  estimated  income  depends  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  estimate,  there  is  as  yet  no  security 
more  than  the  uncovered  land  affords,  there  is  no  immediate 
return,  the  period  to  elapse  before  income  arises  is  problem- 
atical, and  interest  on  capital,  pending  such  development, 
must  be  allowed  for  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  period. 
There  will  also  be  some  trouble,  if  there  is  not  also  a  good 
deal  of  expense,  involved  in  letting  the  land  on  building 
lease,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  although  the  valuation  may  be 
on  the  basis  of  ground  rents  to  be  secured,  the  fact  that  it 
is  building  land  (not  a  secured  ground  rent)  which  is  being 
valued  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  interest  which 
the  purchaser  should  receive  on  his  investment  must  be 
proportionately  increased. 

It  may  be  the  property  to  be  valued  is  agricultural  land. 
In  such  cases  the  rental  for  agricultural  purposes  is  the 
lowest  rental  which  the  property  will  secure.  It  is  an 
improving  property,  especially  if  the  prospect  of  its  becoming 
building  land  is  not  too  remote.  Also,  in  the  past  at  least 
the  ownership  of  land  has  been  regarded  as  carrying  with  it 
certain  social  standing,  and  wealthy  people  have  been  anxious 
to  hold  it  for  that  reason. 

These  considerations,  taken  together,  have  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  agricultural  land  by  people  who  can  afford  to 
put  their  money  out  at  a  small  immediate  return,  and  it  has 
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consequently  usually  sold  to  pay  only  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
However,  the  rents  at  which  agricultural  land  is  let  are  often 
very  low,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prices  paid  on  purchase 
appear  to  be  higher  than  they  really  are.  The  return  on 
investment  is,  for  the  time  being,  very  small  indeed. 

Where  property  consists  of  land  and  buildings,  very  many 
points  concerned  with  the  nature  and  class  of  the  property 
need  consideration,  but  they  are  summed  up  in  certainty 
and  regularity  of  income,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
security  for  capital,  the  trouble  involved  in  holding  the 
property,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  will  sell. 

Shop  property,  in  leading  thoroughfares  where  trade  is 
done,  is  excellent,  but  small  shop  property  out  of  the 
general  run  of  trade  is  often  very  precarious. 

Private  residences,  provided  they  are  of  the  size  and  class 
required,  and  likely  to  be  required,  in  the  district,  and  if  as 
desirable  as  any  which  can  be  obtained  locally,  form  good 
investments  ;  but  the  more  or  less  obsolete,  which  are 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  stand  a  poor  chance  with  more 
modern  houses,  must  be  valued  with  due  consideration  to 
their  nature,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  commanding 
tenants  readily  and  maintaining  their  rental  values. 

As  a  general  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  investment 
in  very  large  houses  is  much  more  risky  than  investment 
in  moderate-sized  and  smaller  property.  There  is  much 
greater  likelihood  of  depreciation  in  value. 

In  the  case  of  factories,  warehouses,  garages,  and  other 
property  of  the  kind,  the  demand  is  less  general.  Should 
such  premises  become  vacant,  they  are  often  very  difficult 
to  relet  In  the  case  of  factories,  particularly,  there  is 
usually  some  fitness  or  unfitness  about  the  building  for  a 
particular  industry.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  building,  the  situation,  and  the  demand  in  the  locality. 
While  let  to  a  prosperous  manufacturing  firm,  all  is  well ; 
but  the  prospects  of  the  landlord  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
success  of  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal 
of  success  will  perhaps  induce  the  tenants  to  erect  more 
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suitable  buildings  for  themselves,  and  in  that  way  the 
property  may  become  vacant.  As  such  properties  are,  too, 
usually  comparatively  large,  the  risk  is  greater,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  on  investment  must  be  sufficient  to  induce  a 
purchaser  to  take  the  extra  risk. 

1 68.  The  Qualities  of  Land  (see  also  §  140). — Especially 
in    the    case    of   building   estates,   the    nature    of  the    soil, 
whether   suitable    from    a    sanitary   and    building    point    of 
view,   the   position  and  altitude,   the  surroundings,    natural 
and  artificial,  as  well  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  main 
drainage    system,    water    supply,    artificial    lighting,    avail- 
ability of  suitable  material  for  road  making   and   building 
construction,  and  accessibility  by  road  and  rail,  are  all  points 
which  affect  value. 

In  the  case  of  land  suitable  for  larger  houses,  good  golf 
links,  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  yachting  and  boating,  and 
society  are  all  attractions  which  are  of  great  importance. 

In  the  case  of  land  suitable  for  smaller  property,  some  of 
the  chief  considerations  are  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph,  combined  with  nearness  to  some  large  town 
or  business  centre,  quick  and  cheap  travelling,  a  frequent 
service  of  trains,  trams,  and  motor  omnibuses,  and  good 
roads  for  cycling. 

169.  The  Age  and  Condition  of  Buildings  on  the  Land. 
—The  supreme  importance  of  taking  into  account  the  age 

and  condition  of  the  buildings  on  the  land  is  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  freehold  ground  rents  with  a  reversion 
not  too  remote,  the  age  and  condition  of  the  buildings  will 
decide  whether  the  ground  rent  paid,  or  which  can  be 
secured  in  the  future,  should  be  valued  in  perpetuity,  or 
whether  the  ground  rent  should  be  valued  for  a  term,  and 
the  reversion  to  the  rack  rents  for  a  term  after  a  term,  or  in 
perpetuity  after  a  term. 

Again,  in  valuing  freeholds  let  at  rack  rentals,  the  same 
question  will  decide  whether  the  rack  rental  should  be 
capitalised  in  perpetuity  or  whether  it  should  be  valued 
only  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  reversion  after  that  term 
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should  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  ground  rent  which  it 
is  estimated  the  property  will  secure  as  a  building  site. 

Age  and  condition  may  also  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  effect  on  the  necessary  average  annual 
allowance  for  repairs,  and  the  capital  deduction  which  may 
have  to  be  made  to  meet  the  outlay  necessary  to  put 
dilapidated  buildings  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  in  re- 
drainage,  alterations  to  make  premises  comply  with  modern 
laws  and  byelaws,  and  the  like. 

In  the  case  of  leasehold  interests  the  question  of  age  and 
condition  is  of  great  importance  also,  but  this  has  been 
dealt  with  specially  under  the  head  "  Leases"  (see  §§154 
to  165). 

170.  The  Manner  in  which  Property  Lets.— Property 
which  lets  readily  on  repairing  lease  to  good  substantial 
tenants  involves  less  responsibility  and  less  trouble  in 
management,  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  than  that  which 
only  lets  for  shorter  terms,  in  which  case  the  tenant 
undertakes  little  liability  beyond  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
and  the  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes.  Compare  such 
property  with  that  which  lets  only  on  weekly  tenancies  ; 
the  contrast  is  great,  and  impresses  the  point  which  it  is 
desired  to  make,  viz.,  that,  quite  apart  from  the  greater 
amount  of  average  annual  deduction  necessary  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  to  arrive  at  the  net  annual  income  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  years'  purchase,  some  suitable  differ- 
ence must  be  made  in  the  number  of  years'  purchase 
adopted.  The  one  property  is  much  more  desirable  than 
the  other,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  better-class  property 
cannot  expect  to  gain  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  on  his 
capital  employed. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  good- 
class  properties  which  let  on  weekly  tenancies,  there  is  the 
advantage  that  the  money  is  received  weekly. 

The  question  of  the  lettings  must  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  all  other  elements,  and  not  apart  from  them. 
There  are  properties,  let  on  weekly  tenancies  to  one  tenant 
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who  keeps  the  whole  house,  or  perhaps  lets  off  a  room  or 
two  not  required  for  the  family,  which  are  at  least  as  good 
as  similar  properties  let  on  longer  tenancies. 

In  the  case  of  three-year  agreements,  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  should  be  known.  Some  such  agreements, 
usually  in  the  case  of  larger  properties,  are  almost  as 
stringent  as  leases,  whilst  others  contain  agreements  similar 
to  those  usual  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenancies.  The  tenant 
who  takes  a  three-years'  agreement  usually  demands  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  decorations,  and  often  has 
a  habit  of  making  a  fresh  demand  each  three  years,  or  of 
moving  to  some  adjoining  property  which  is  newly 
decorated. 

171.  Developments  and  Planning. — A  thought  must  be 
given  to  actually  proceeding  and  probable  future  develop- 
ments, and  their  effect  on  the  readiness  with  which  the 
property  to  be  valued  will  let.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
look  far  into  the  future,  but  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  the 
probabilities  must  be  weighed.  Often  much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  buildings,  and  whether  they  comply  with 
modern  ideas,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  superseded 
by  more  attractive  and  convenient  houses  ;  but  that  is  not 
all.  Some  new  attraction  or  public  notion,  which  cannot 
be  foreseen,  may  be  the  cause  of  appreciating  or  depreciat- 
ing property  generally,  or  property  in  a  certain  district  in 
particular.  Railways,  trams,  and  motor  omnibuses  may 
carry  people  further  afield  ;  garden  cities  may  attract 
people  to  a  particular  spot  ;  the  establishment  or  withdrawal 
of  large  works  may  make  or  mar  property  ;  surrounding 
developments  may  entirely  change  the  nature  of  a  district, 
and  affect  the  rentals  obtainable  and  the  class  of  tenant 
which  can  be  secured.  What  an  effect  the  introduction 
of  the  non-basement  house  had  on  the  rental  value, 
and  consequently  on  the  capital  value,  of  houses  having 
basements ! 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  exhaust  the  circumstances 
which  may  affect  the  value  of  property  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
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point  out  the  necessity  for  the  valuer  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  all  points  of  view. 

172.  Price   of    Consols   and    State   of   the    Property 
Market. — The   general  market  value  of  all  property  from 
the  investor's  point  of  view  must   depend    on    supply  and 
demand  ;  and  the  demand  for  land  as  an  investment  depends 
on  what  other  sources  are  open  to  the  investor,  in  which  he 
may  place  his  capital  with  safety,  the  price  at  which  such 
securities  can  be  purchased,  and  the  interest  they  pay.     The 
question  is  one  of  opportunity  and  comparison. 

If  consols  pay  3  per  cent,  and  ;£ioo  worth  of  stock  can 
be  purchased  for  £78,  the  investment  pays  3  '846  per  cent.  ; 
and  as  consols  can  be  bought  and  sold  more  readily  than 
land,  in  order  to  find  a  ready  market  the  latter  must  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

173.  Legislation. — Legislation  affecting  land  may  affect 
both    the    deductions    (average    annual    and    capital)  which 
should  be  made,  as  well  as  the  years'  purchase  which  should 
be  paid,  and  must  be  considered  ;  and  the  uncertainty  which 
may  prevail  in  the  minds  of  investors  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
considerable  fall  in  capital  value,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  actual  impositions. 

All  legislation  which  increases  the  responsibility  of 
owners,  or  which  taxes  the  profits  they  might  make  from 
sale  and  purchase,  must  necessarily  affect  the  value  of 
property.  The  extent  to  which  value  is  affected  is  not 
always  only  in  proportion  to  the  burden  imposed :  the 
impression  created,  while  it  lasts,  does  a  good  deal  to 
influence  value.  (See  Public  Health  Acts,  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  Building  Acts,  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Acts,  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act,  Finance 
Act,  etc.) 

174.  Special  Circumstances. — Of  course  there  are  many 
circumstances  which    result    in  properties  selling  above  the 
ordinary  market  values.      Competition  between  parties  often 
results  in  prices  being  realised  far  in  excess  of  the  market 
value,  and  the  necessity  of  realising  in  haste  as  often  results 
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in  property  being  sold  at  a  low  price.  Certain  districts  may 
be  in  great  favour,  and  individual  properties  may  have 
special  attractions. 

175.  The  Circumstances  which  Suggest  the  Average 
Annual  Deduction  from  Income. — The  proper  deduction 
for  average  annual  outgoings  depends  on  the  terms  of  the 
lease  or  agreement  under  which  the  rent  dealt  with  is 
secured  :  it  is  a  question  of  what  outgoings  the  purchaser  of 
the  property  will  have  to  bear. 

Usually  when  the  rent  dealt  with  is  that  arising  under  a 
full  repairing  lease,  all  outgoings  fall  on  the  lessee,  except 
an  allowance  of  from  2\  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  for  con- 
tingencies, and,  in  the  case  of  leaseholds  which  have  been 
sublet,  the  ground  rent. 

In  the  case  of  property  which  lets  on  three  years'  agree- 
ment, sometimes  the  terms  are  nearly  as  stringent  as  those 
of  a  lease,  but  more  often  the  tenant  does  only  part  repairs, 
or  no  repairs  at  all.  The  exact  terms  of  the  letting  must 
be  known. 

Where  property  lets  on  yearly  tenancy,  the  tenant  does 
not  usually  undertake  any  liability  beyond  paying  the  rent 
and  the  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes,  and  consequently  the 
whole  of  the  outgoings  for  repairs,  insurance,  and  con- 
tingencies fall  on  the  owner,  as  well  as  land  tax  and  tithe 
rent  charge  (if  any),  and  the  ground  rent  in  the  case  of 
leaseholds. 

In  the  case  of  tenancies  of  shorter  duration,  such  as 
quarterly  and  monthly  tenancies,  there  is  no  fixed  rule  : 
they  may  be  much  the  same  as  yearly  tenancies  in  all 
respects  except  term,  or  they  may  be  lettings  at  inclusive 
rents.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  which  the  particulars  must 
disclose. 

Property  which  lets  on  weekly  tenancies  is  almost  always 
let  at  inclusive  rentals,  and,  in  that  case,  the  landlord  bears 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  insurance,  local  rates,  inhabited 
house  duty,  water  rate  and  contingencies,  such  as  loss  of 
rent  by  empties  and  bad  tenants.  It  is  usually  necessary 
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in  such  cases  to  have  the  services  of  an  agent,  involving  cost 
of  collection  and  management. 

In  dealing  with  the  valuation  of  maisonettes  or  flats 
special  deductions  may  be  necessary,  although  the  exact 
terms  of  the  lettings  must  be  known  before  the  proper 
allowance  can  be  determined.  The  deductions,  in  the  case 
of  leaseholds,  may  be  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  items  : 
ground  rent,  repairs,  insurance,  rates,  land  tax  (if  any), 
inhabited  house  duty,  water  rate,  charges  for  hydraulic 
power  or  electric  current  for  working  lifts,  lighting,  heating, 
and  cleaning  of  common  staircase,  porters'  and  liftmen's 
wages,  contingencies  to  cover  loss  by  empties  and  bad 
tenants,  cost  of  collection  and  management. 

Table  of  Deductions  to  be  made  from  Rental  to 
Arrive  at  Net  Annual  Income. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  deductions, 
any  or  all  of  which  may  have  to  be  made  from  the  rents 
received  from  a  property  to  arrive  at  the  net  annual 
income  ;  but  as  cases  vary  so  greatly  there  can  be  no  cut- 
and-dried  rule.  The  proper  course  is  to  work  out  the  rates 
for  the  correct  items  of  deduction  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  : — 

Ground  Rent. — In  case  of  leaseholds,  the  rent  reserved. 

Average  Annual  Cost  of  Repairs  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. ,  or  one-fifth  of  a  year's  rent  per  annum,  is  often 
found  to  be  a  fair  average  for  property  which  is  well  kept, 
but  the  allowance  made  is  not  usually  so  high. 

Fire  Insurance  Premiums  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
;£ioo  insured  (special  rates  in  case  of  heavy  risks). 

Local  Rates  from  75.  to  93.  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value. 
The  rate  in  the  district  should  be  ascertained. 

Inhabited  House  Duty. — This  duty  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  property  and  its  rental  value,  and  some  little  detail 
must  be  gone  into. 

It  is  a  duty  payable  on  property  of  a  rental  value  not  less 
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than  £ 20  per  annum  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  No  duty  is 
payable  when  the  property  is  wholly  unoccupied,  but  with 
die  exception  of  the  case  of  blocks  of  structurally  separated 
dwellings,  referred  to  in  a  future  paragraph,  the  whole  duty 
is  payable  if  any  part  of  the  property  is  in  occupation. 

Occupation  of  a  dwelling  by  a  mere  caretaker,  or  habita- 
tion by  a  servant  or  watchman  for  the  protection  of  premises 
used  solely  for  business,  is  not  an  occupation  entailing  the 
payment  of  house  duty. 

Property  which  combines  business  premises  and  a  dwelling 
is  liable  to  duty  on  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  premises  ; 
but  the  duty  is  charged  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  applicable 
to  dwellings. 

The  duties  may  be  stated  in  tabular  form  as  follows  : — 


Value  of  Property. 


1  _:;.    ;- 

Premises      Doty  on 
with  Dweffings.       Dwellings. 


—  *  — 

4d-  6cL 

rXTrrl    ~i'    ^  TC.  6<L  1C 


Business  premises  extend  to  shop  property,  public-houses, 
hotels,  inns,  coffee-houses,  lodging-houses,  and  farm-houses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  a  shop  with 
dwdfing  over,  let  to  one  tenant,  the  duty  would  be  charged 
on  the  lower  scale,  but  if  such  property  were  let  in  tenements, 
so  that  the  shop  and  certain  rooms  were  let  to  one  tenant, 
and  the  remaining  rooms  to  another  tenant,  the  duty  would 
be  charged  on  the  higher  scale.  If  the  shop  were  let  off 
apart  from  any  tenement,  an  allowance  would  be  made  in 
respect  of  the  shop  only. 

Exemption  may  be  claimed  for  property  constructed  or 
properly  adapted  to  let  in  separate  artisans*  dwellings, 
where  the  rentals  of  the  separate  dwellings  do  not  exceed 
£20  per  animm.  But  in  the  case  of  blocks  of  dwellings  to 
which  this  exemption  does  not  apply,  the  rental  value  of 
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the  whole  property,  and  not  the  rental  value  of  each  of  the 
separate  dwellings,  is  the  basis  for  fixing  the  rate  per  £ 
gross  value.  An  allowance  may  be  claimed  in  respect  of 
any  parts  of  the  whole  property  which  are  either  unoccupied 
dwellings,  or  which  are  used  solely  for  business  purposes. 

Lighting  and  Heating  Staircase  in  case  of  flats. — The 
cost  entirely  depends  on  circumstances. 

Porter?  and  Liftmen?*  Wages. — One  man,  with  rooms 
provided,  255.  to  305.  per  week  ;  assistant  (without  rooms), 
155.  to  2OS.  per  week. 

Contingencies  (a  very  movable  quantity,  depending  on  the 
class  of  property,  how  it  lets  and  the  tenants  secured),  say 
from  2\  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  rent  roll  In 
the  case  of  private  residences  and  shop  property  of  good 
class,  2\  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  property  let  on  lease,  and 
5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  property  let  on  yearly  tenancy  is 
usually  sufficient.  The  readiness  with  which  the  property 
lets  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  allowance  to  be  made. 

Collection  and  Management,  5  per  cent. 

Hydraulic  Power. — The  cost  depends  upon  the  water 
used,  but  in  the  case  of  a  single  lift  serving  for  a  building 
containing,  say,  twenty  suites,  the  cost  would  be  about 
£22  per  annum. 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty. — In  the  case  of  undeveloped 
land,  there  will  be  the  deductions  for  undeveloped  land  duty, 
which  is  Jd.  in  the  £  on  the  site  value  of  undeveloped  land. 

1 76.  Capital  D eductions. — Capitaldeductions  are  usually 
in  respect  of— (a)  the  cost  of  putting  dilapidated  property 
in  repair ;  (b)  an  allowance  to  meet  the  cost  of  reinstate- 
ments, alterations,  or  additions  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
future ;  (c)  the  cost  of  making,  paving,  and  sewering  roads  ; 
(d)  the  cost  of  necessary  alterations  to  buildings  to  make 
them  comply  with  modern  laws  and  byelaws ;  remodelling 
of  drainage  and  sanitary  systems  ;  (e)  an  allowance  to  cover 
the  risk  of  having  to  pay  a  share  of  rebuilding  party  walls 
and  other  parts,  in  the  event  of  the  rebuilding  of  adjoining 
properties;  (f)  the  cost  of  complying  with  dangerous 
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structure  or  sanitary  notices  likely  to  be  served  ;  (g)  the 
cost  of  redeeming  land  tax,  tithe  rent  charge,  or  any  fixed 
charge  to  which  property  may  be  subject  ;  (ti)  the  present 
value  of  reversion  duty  payable  on  the  falling  in  of  leases  ; 
(i)  the  cost  of  buying  out  easements  or  interests  the  existence 
of  which  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  valuation. 

It  will  be  understood  that  no  reliable  table  of  deductions 
could  possibly  be  given  in  respect  to  most  of  the  above 
items,  which  depend  entirely  upon  the  actual  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  The  three  items,  Land  Tax,  Roads,  and 
Tithe,  in  respect  to  which  some  suggestion  as  to  amount  of  de- 
duction can  be  offered,  are  dealt  with  in  §§  i8oA,  i8oB,  i8oc. 

177.  Properties  of  the  Smaller  Class. — In  valuing 
properties  of  the  smaller  class  particularly,  such  as  blocks 
of  houses  let  out  in  tenements  to  persons  of  the  working 
classes,  the  valuer  must  be  particularly  alert,  and  satisfy 
himself  that  no  serious  liability  attaches  to  the  property 
arising  out  of  its  non-compliance  with  sanitary  requirements, 
in  the  matter  not  only  of  defective  drainage  and  general 
repair,  but  of  insufficient  water  supply,  insufficient  water- 
closet  accommodation,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
occupants,  and  particularly  the  provisions  of  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning,  etc.  Act,  which  are  so  important  that  the 
following  quotations  are  thought  quite  necessary  : — 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act  1909. — Under 
section  14  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act  1909, 
it  is  provided  as  follows  : — "  In  any  contract  made  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  for  letting  for  habitation  a  house  or  part 
of  a  house  at  a  rent  not  exceeding — 

"(a)  in  the  case  of  a  house  situate  in  the  administrative 

county  of  London,  forty  pounds  ; 
"  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  house  situate  in  a  borough  or  urban 

district    with    a    population   according  to   the    last 

census    for   the    time    being    of    fifty    thousand    or 

upwards,   twenty-six  pounds  ; 
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"(c)  in   the  case  of  a   house   situate  elsewhere,   sixteen 
pounds  ; 

"  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that  the  house  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  holding  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit 
for  human  habitation,  but  the  condition  aforesaid  shall  not 
be  implied  when  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  is  let  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  three  years  upon  the  terms  that  it  be  put  by 
the  lessee  into  a  condition  reasonably  fit  for  occupation,  and 
the  lease  is  not  determinable  at  the  option  of  either  party 
before  the  expiration  of  that  term." 

Section  15  provides:  —  "(i)  The  last  foregoing  section 
shall,  as  respects  contracts  to  which  that  section  applies,  take 
effect  as  if  the  condition  applied  by  that  section  included  an 
undertaking  that  the  house  shall,  during  the  holding,  be 
kept  by  the  landlord  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation. 

'  '  (2)  The  landlord  or  the  local  authority,  or  any  person 
authorised  by  him  or  them  in  writing,  may  at  reasonable 
times  of  the  day,  on  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  in 
writing  to  the  tenant  or  occupier,  enter  any  house,  premises, 
or  building  to  which  this  section  applies  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  state  and  condition  thereof. 

"  (3)  If  it  appears  to  the  local  authority  within  the  meaning 
of  Part  II.  of  the  principal  Act  that  the  undertaking  implied 
by  virtue  of  this  section  is  not  complied  with  in  the  case  of 
any  house  to  which  it  applies,  the  authority  shall,  if  a 
closing  order  is  not  made  with  respect  to  the  house,  by 
written  notice  require  the  landlord,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  being  less  than  twenty-one  days,  specified  in  the 
notice,  to  execute  such  works  as  the  authority  shall  specify 
in  the  notice  as  being  necessary  to  make  the  house  in  all 
respects  reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation." 


Section  17  :  —  *<(I)  ^  snall  De  the  duty  of  every  local 
authority  within  the  meaning  of  Part  II.  of  the  principal 
Act  to  cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  inspection  of 
their  district,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  dwelling- 
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house  therein  is  in  a  state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  and  of 
every  officer  of  the  local  authority,  to  comply  with  such 
regulations  and  to  keep  such  records  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board. 

"(2)  If,  on  the  representation  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  the  authority,  or  other 
information  given,  any  dwelling-house  appears  to  them  to 
be  in  such  a  state,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  an  order 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  dwelling-house  for  human  habita- 
tion (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  closing  order)  until  in  the 
judgment  of  the  local  authority  the  dwelling-house  is 
rendered  fit  for  that  purpose. 

"  (3)  Notice  of  a  closing  order  shall  be  forthwith  served  on 
every  owner  of  the  dwelling-house  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  any  owner  aggrieved  by  the  order  may  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  giving  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  Board  within  fourteen  days  after  the  order  is  served 
upon  him. 

"(7)  A  room  habitually  used  as  a  sleeping  place,  the 
surface  of  the  floor  of  which  is  more  than  3  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  part  of  the  street  adjoining  or  nearest  to 
the  room,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed 
to  be  a  dwelling-house  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health 
as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  if  the  room  either 

"(a)  is  not  on  an  average  at  least  7  feet  in  height  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  or 

"  (b)  does  not  comply  with  such  regulations  as  the  local 
authority,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  may  prescribe  for  securing  the  proper  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  of  such  rooms  and  the  protection 
thereof  against  dampness,  effluvia,  or  exhalation  : 
provided  that  if  the  local  authority,  after  being 
required  to  do  so  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
fail  to  make  such  regulations,  or  such  regulations  as 
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the  Board  approve,  the  Board  may  themselves  make 
them,  and  the  regulations  so  made  shall  have  effect 
as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  local  authority 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  : 

* '  Provided  that  a  closing  order  made  in  respect  of  a  room 
to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall  not  prevent  the  room 
being  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  a  sleeping 
place.  ..." 

Subsection  7  (b)  of  section  17  deserves  much  more 
careful  notice  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  if  merely  quoted, 
and  it  is  therefore  emphasised  by  the  following  quotation 
as  a  sample  of  regulations  in  force  in  Kilburn,  made  and 
approved  under  it,  which  illustrates  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  provision  : — 

178.  Regulations  made  under  Section  17  (7)  of  the 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act  1909. — Example 
of. — "  Every  room  habitually  used  as  a  sleeping  place,  the 
surface  of  the  floor  of  which  is  more  than  3  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  part  of  the  street  adjoining  or  nearest  to  the  room, 
shall  comply  with  the  following  regulations,  namely  : — 

'  *  ( i )  The  subsoil  of  the  site  of  the  room  shall  be  effectually 
drained  by  means  of  a  subsoil  drain  properly  trapped 
and  ventilated,  wherever  the  dampness  of  the  site 
renders  such  a  precaution  necessary. 

"(2)  Every  drain  passing  under  the  room,  other  than  a 
drain  for  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  of  the  site  of 
the  room,  shall  be  properly  constructed  and  capable 
of  standing  the  smoke  or  coloured  water  test  or 
other  similar  tests  (not  including  a  test  by  water 
under  pressure). 

' '  (3)  The  room  shall  be  effectually  protected  against  the 
rising  of  any  effluvium  or  exhalation  by  means  of  a 
layer  of  asphalt  or  of  good  concrete  at  least  6 
inches  thick,  or  4  inches  thick  if  properly  grouted, 
laid  upon  the  ground  of  the  site  of  the  entire  roon\ 
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or  in  some  equally  effectual  manner ;  any  such 
concrete  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  one  part  of 
good  Portland  cement  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  six  parts  of  stone  ballast  or  other  suitable 
material. 

"  (4)  The  space,  if  any,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  room  shall 
be  provided  with  adequate  means  of  thorough 
ventilation. 

"(5)  (i)  Every  wall  of  the  room  shall  be  provided  with  a 
proper  horizontal  damp-proof  course  which,  if  the 
floor  of  the  room  be  formed  of  woodwork,  shall  be 
beneath  the  level  of  the  lowest  timbers  or  wood- 
work of  such  floor,  and  in  every  other  case  shall  be 
not  less  than  I  inch  below  the  level  of  the  upper 
surface  of  such  floor. 

"  (ii)  No  part  of  any  wall  of  the  room  shall,  where 
it  is  practicable  to  avoid  it,  be  in  contact  with  the 
ground  or  earth. 

"  Provided  that  where  any  wall  of  the  room  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground  or  earth,  such  wall  or  such 
part  thereof  as  is  so  in  contact  shall,  unless  con- 
structed as  a  hollow  wall,  have  an  efficient  damp- 
proof  vertical  course  extending  from  the  base 
thereof  to  a  height  of  at  least  6  inches  above  the 
surface  of  such  ground  or  earth.  A  damp-proof 
course  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  shall 
consist  of  sheet  lead,  asphalt,  vitrified  stoneware, 
or  a  double  layer  of  slates  laid  to  break  joint, 
bedded  top  and  bottom  in  cement  in  the  proportion 
of  not  more  than  one  part  of  clean  sharp  sand  to 
one  of  cement. 

"(6)  Unless  the  room  is  provided  with  a  fireplace  and  a 
flue  properly  constructed  and  properly  connected 
with  such  fireplace,  it  shall  be  provided  with  special 
and  adequate  means  of  ventilation  by  one  or  more 
suitably  placed  apertures  or  air  shafts. 

"(7)  There    shall    be    outside    and    adjoining   the  room, 
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and  extending  along  the  entire  frontage  thereof, 
except  as  regards  the  portion  of  the  frontage 
occupied  by  the  steps  hereinafter  mentioned,  and 
open  upwards  from  6  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
floor  thereof,  an  area  or  open  space  of  a  mean  width 
not  less  than  the  height  of  the  room  from  the  floor 
to  the  surface  of  the  street,  and  in  no  case  less  than 
3  feet  6  inches,  properly  paved  and  effectually 
drained  in  every  part. 

"  Provided  that  in  the  area  there  may  be  placed 
steps  necessary  for  access  to  the  room,  and  over 
and  across  such  area  there  may  be  steps  necessary 
for  access  to  any  building  above  the  room  if  the 
steps  in  each  case  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  over 
or  across  any  external  window  of  the  room. 
'  (8)  The  room  shall  have  in  every  part  thereof  at  least 
3  feet  of  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the  street 
adjoining  or  nearest  to  the  room. 

Provided  that  if  an  area  be  constructed  as  afore- 
mentioned the  height  of  the  room  above  such 
surface  may  be  less  than  3  feet,  but  in  no  case 
more  than  I  foot  below  such  surface. 
(9)  0)  The  room  shall  be  effectually  lighted  by  means 
of  one  or  more  windows  opening  directly  into  the 
external  air. 

"(ii)  Every  such  window  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  one  half  at  the  least  may  be  opened,  and 
that  the  opening  may  extend  to  the  top  of  the 
window. 

"  (iii)  The  total  area  of  such  window  or  windows 
clear  of  the  sash  frames  shall  be  equal  to  at  the 
least  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area  of  the  room. 

"(iv)  In  estimating  the  area  of  a  window  or 
windows  for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation  no 
account  shall  be  taken  of  any  part  of  any  such 
window  which  is  above  the  mean  level  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  room. 
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"  (v)  Any  such  window  or  windows  shall  overlook 
the  area  or  open  space  provided  in  pursuance  of  the 
regulation  in  that  behalf." 

The  regulations  in  operation  in  any  district  may  of  course 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ; 
the  above  have  merely  been  quoted  in  order  that  the  full 
effect  of  section  17  (7)  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.  Act  may  be  appreciated. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  London  County 
Council  Byelaws  made  by  the  Council  on  loth  November 
1904  and  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  3rd 
January  1905,  and  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act  1907,  Part  XII.  78,  may  be  useful  :— 

179.  Byelaw  as  to  Water-Closet  Accommodation. — 
"The    owner    of  any   lodging-house   shall,    subject  to   the 
provisions   hereinafter    specified,    provide    and    maintain    in 
connection  with   such  house,   water-closet,    earth-closet,   or 
privy  accommodation  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one 
water-closet,  earth-closet,  or  privy  for  every  twelve  persons 
of  such  house." 

1 80.  Enactment  as  to  Water  Supply.— "  For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  48  (provisions  as  to  house  without  proper 
water  supply)  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  1891,  a 
tenement  house  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  house  without  a 
proper   and    sufficient  supply  of   water,   unless    there    shall 
be  provided  on  the  storey  or  one  of  the  storeys  in  which  the 
rooms  or  lodgings  in  the  separate  occupation  of  each  family 
occupying  such  house  are  situate  a  sufficient  provision  for 
the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

"  Provided  that,  with  respect  to  any  building  existing  and 
in  use  as  a  tenement  house  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  this 
section  shall  not  (a)  come  into  operation  until  the  first  day 
of  January  1908,  or  (b)  apply  where  the  only  storey  or 
storeys  on  which  a  proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  water  is 
not  provided  is  or  are  a  storey  or  storeys  (i)  constructed  at 
a  height  exceeding  that  to  which  the  Metropolitan  Water 
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Board  may  for  the  time  being  be  required  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  (ii)  to 
which  a  supply  of  water  for  such  purposes  is  not  at  the 
passing  of  this  Act  being  furnished  by  the  said  Board 
by  agreement." 

i8oA.  Land  Tax. — The  redemption  of  land  tax  may  be 
taken  at  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  tax,  plus  25  per  cent, 
of  that  amount  for  expenses. 

i8oB.  Roads. — The  cost  of  roads  may  be  roughly  put 
at  £1  per  foot  for  each  foot  frontage  the  land  in  question 
has  to  the  road  to  be  formed  or  made  up.  The  cost  of  road 
making  in  different  districts  varies  widely  :  the  actual  cost 
should  be  ascertained. 

i8oc.  Tithe. — Tithe  rent  charge  is  better  treated  as  an 
annual  deduction,  as  it  can  only  be  redeemed  in  certain 
circumstances. 

1 8 1.  The  Rates  of  Interest  on  Investment. — The  table 
upon  which  any  particular  property  should  be  valued 
naturally  depends  on  a  multitude  of  considerations  which 
have  been  somewhat  fully  discussed  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  chapter,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  give  any 
fixed  rule.  However,  the  table  which  follows  may  serve 
as  a  general  guide. 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  special  circum- 
stances often  give  a  special  value  :  property  in  a  certain 
district  may  be  in  great  demand,  individual  properties  may 
possess  special  attractions,  there  may  be  parties  in  com- 
petition for  possession  of  a  certain  property,  and  so  on, 
and  in  that  case  prices  better  than  those  usually  paid  may 
be  secured,  which  for  the  time  being  gives  a  property  a 
special  value,  or  a  special  value  to  certain  individuals,  it  may 
be,  which  may  be  more  or  less  fictitious,  and  more  or  less 
temporary. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  persons  buying  property  for 
occupation  often  pay  more  than  the  value  from  the  in- 
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There  are   pioperties  in  plenty 
hands  at    all,    always   do   so  at 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 


of    making    heavy 
jayment  by  instalment 
buyers  greatly  to  over- 
jjtupaty  they  purchased  :  they 
the  fact  of  a   society  being   ready  to 
advance  that    the    ptupetty    was   worth 
or  at  least  one-third  more,  whereas,  as 
of  feet,  the  advance  has  equalled  perhaps  80  per 
of  the  Tahie,  and  they  have  therefore  been  ready  to 
buy  at  a  price  which  they  would  not  have  been  advised  to 


TABLE. 

.- 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  amply  seemed  on  first-class 

property  from        .          .  3  to  3  J 

„  .„  '   z..    r-ti'-irt-"     '.".    r  -  i-  r  :-i:~_ 

property                           .  4  to  4$ 
.  .            ,,     say  three  times  secured  on 

property              .  4J  to  4$ 


let    on    weekly 


Freehold  House  Property,  first  dass     .  .  4  to  5 

fair  dass      .  5  to  6 

?y  „  .,          srr^L  c!as.=  6  to  7 

small  dass,  letting  on 

Perpetual  1  .rases.     These  may  usually  be  valued  as  if  free- 
holds, making  the  proper  capital  deduction  to  meet  the 
in  perpetuity.       Possibly  a  slightly  higher  table 
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would   be   adopted  than  that  applicable  to  freeholds  of 


PterCort. 

Lir.z  Lt=.rth:lir.  f..-:i  :l^rr  .      5  to  6 

fair  class          .  .         .     6  to  7 

small  dass,  letting  on  weekly 

tenancies      -         .         .          .8  to  9 

Short  IjfasehokK      No  figure  can  be  suggested,  so  modi 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  term  unexptred,  and 


Per  Cot 

Agricultural  Land  .   3 J  to  4 

Acconunodation  Land  .     4  to  5 

Ripe  Building  Land     .  .     5  to  6 


Copyhold  Property  (enfianchisable). 

frrriii-i.  Tr.t  ir:i«tr  IIIIIL.  it-i"_~;:r.  i«r'.r. r  rr. lit  fir  iJit 
cost  of 


CHAPTER  VII. 
WORKED  EXAMPLES. 

Worked  Examples  in  the  Valuation  of  Freehold  Ground  Rents — Agricultural 
Land  —  Accommodation  Land — Freehold  House  Property — Lifeholds — 
Perpetual  Leases — Leaseholds — Property  in  a  Transitory  State — Building 
Estates.  Miscellaneous  Examples — Calculation  of  Sitting  Rents — Rent  at 
which  Properties  must  Let  to  Produce  a  Given  Return  on  the  Purchase 
Price — Premiums — Renewal  Premiums — Reduction  in  Rent  to  be  allowed 
for  Capital  Outlay  or  Premium. 

182.  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  giving  worked 
examples  of  valuations  of  various  properties,  and  some  of 
the  assessments  and  calculations  which  form  part  of  the 
valuer's  work. 

The  mere  calculations — multiplication,  division,  and  so  on 
— which  it  is  not  necessary  to  show,  but  which  must  of 
course  be  made  in  the  process  of  the  work,  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  left-hand  margin,  quite  apart  from  the  state- 
ment, which  should  be  given  in  the  order  and  in  the  form 
shown.  The  present  omission  of  the  mere  workings,  there- 
fore, makes  no  difference  whatever  in  the  form  of  the  example. 

The  student  cannot  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
proper  method  in  setting  down  the  statement  of  his  valua- 
tion. It  is  usually  very  difficult  to  impress  students 
sufficiently  with  the  necessity  for  attention  to  this  matter. 
The  habit  is  easily  acquired  by  studying  good  examples. 
Method  prevents  many  mistakes,  and  in  practice,  too,  it  is 
most  important  that  a  perfectly  clear  record  should  be  kept 
for  future  reference.  There  is  advantage,  therefore,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  and  examinee,  and 
from  that  of  the  busy  professional  man  whom  he,  sooner  or 
later,  hopes  to  become. 
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Numerous  worked  examples  in 

(a)  The  construction  of  the  valuation  tables  ; 

(b)  Values  and  duties  under  the  Finance  (1909-1910)  Act 

1910; 

(c)  Copyhold  enfranchisement  ; 

(d)  Assessments  for  rating  purposes  ; 

(e)  Compulsory  purchase  or  compensation  ; 
(/")  Valuation  for  mortgage, 

are  given  in  the  separate  chapters  devoted  exclusively  to 
those  branches  of  the  work  (Chapters  IV.,  VIII. ,  IX., 
XL,  XII.,  XIII.). 

Further  examples  will  be  found  in  Appendices  A  and  C. 

EXAMPLES. 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS. 

Question  13. — WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  A  FREEHOLD 
GROUND  RENT  OF  ^"10  PER  ANNUM  SECURED  UPON  FIVE 
SMALL  HOUSES  HELD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  99  YEARS  AND  LET 
TO  WEEKLY  TENANTS  AT  RENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  ^"70 
PER  ANNUM? 

Solution. — ;£io  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at 
5  per  cent.  =;£io  at  20  years'  purchase. 

Present  value       .         .      =  ^200     0     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  5  per  cent,  table  has  been  used  because 
the  ground  rent  is  poorly  secured  on  a  somewhat  indifferent  property. 
The  reversion  is  remote. 

Definition,  Chapter  II.  §  28.  See  also  Chapter  II.  §  30; 
Chapter  VI.  §  139. 

AGRICULTURAL   LAND. 

Question  14. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  100  ACRES  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LAND  WITH  SUITABLE  FARM  BUILDINGS  THEREON 
LET  AT  305.  PER  ACRE?  THE  PROPERTY  is  SUBJECT  TO 
TITHE  RENT  CHARGE  (SEPTENNIAL  ACREAGE)  ^25  PER 
ANNUM.  LANDLORD  SUPPLIES  TENANT  WITH  MATERIALS 
FOR  REPAIR  WHICH  COST  ON  AN  AVERAGE  ;£i6,  IDS.  PER 

ANNUM,  AND    TENANT    FINDS    HIS    OWN    LABOUR.       THE    FlRE 

INSURANCE   is   EFFECTED   BY   THE   OWNER  AT  A  COST  OF 

^3,    I  OS.    PER    ANNUM. 
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Solution. — Assuming   it   to   be   a   4   per  cent,  investment,  the 

workings  will  be  as  follows : — 
100  acres  of  land  at  ;£i,  105. 

per  acre  per  annum.         .        =^150     o     o  per  annum. 
Deduct    outgoings    borne   by 

landlord : 
Tithe    rent    charge 

per  annum      .  =  ^25     o 
Materials  for  repairs 

per  annum      .  =      16   10 
Fire          insurance 

premium     per 

annum    .         .  =       310 
Collection  and  man- 
agement     per 

an.  5  per  cent.  =       7   10 
Contingencies     per 

an.  2  £  per  cent.  =       3   15 

-     56     5     o 

Estimated  net  annual  income  .        =  £9$  *5     o 

^93,   153.  per  annum  in  perpetuity   at   4  per 

cent.  =  ^9375  at  25  years'  purchase  .         .    =  ^2343  15    0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  23 ;  Chapter  VI.  §  140. 

ACCOMMODATION   LAND. 

Question  15. — LAND  is  LET  FOR  ACCOMMODATION  PURPOSES  AT 
^4  PER  ACRE.  IN  TEN  YEARS'  TIME  IT  WILL  LET  TO  A 
SYNDICATE  ON  A  BUILDING  LEASE  AT  ^90  PER  ACRE  PER 
ANNUM.  WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  THIS  LAND 
PER  ACRE  ? 

Solution. — ^4   per  annum   for    10    years    at 

4  per  cent.  =  ^4  at  8-n  years'  purchase     =      ^32     9    o 
per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  1 1  years. 
Perpetuity     at     5    per 

cent.    .         .  =  20  y.p. 

ii  years  at  5  per  cent.       =    8-30641     ,, 

Perpetuity      after      1 1 

years    .         .         .      =11-69359     ,, 
at  11-693  years' purchase  .         .         .         .    =      1052     o     o 

Present  value  per  acre       .         .    =  .£1084     p     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — A  year's  peppercorn  has  been  assumed.  The 
4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  tables  have  been  used,  presuming  it  to 
be  a  case  in  which  they  are  applicable. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  25  ;  Chapter  VI.  §§  140  and  168. 
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The  ^"90  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  1 1  years  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  secured  ground  rent.  It  is  dealt  with  as  building  land  which 
will  be  worth  ^90  per  annum  in  1 1  years'  time.  A  year  has  been 
allowed  for  letting.  (See  footnote,  page  161.) 


FREEHOLD   HOUSE   PROPERTY. 

Question  16. — PROPERTY  WAS  LET  IN  1842  ON  A  LEASE  FOR  99 
YEARS  at  ^16  PER  ANNUM  GROUND  RENT.  THE  RENTAL 
VALUE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  is  NOW  ^205  PER  ANNUM  ON  FULL 
REPAIRING  LEASE.  WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  FREEHOLD 
VALUE?  ASSUME  THAT  THE  VALUATION  is  MADE  IN  1910. 

Solution. — Lease  granted  in  .     1 842 

Term 99 

Expires  in       ......     1941 

Valuation  made  in  .  .1910 

Years  unexpired  at  date  of  valuation       .         3 1 
;£i6  per  annum  for  31  years  at  3^   per   cent. 

=  ;£i 6  at  187362  years'  purchase       .         .    =^299     15     o 
Rental  valueonleaseperannum      =^205     o     o 
Deduct  for  contingencies    2j 

per  cent.,  say          .  =          500 

Estimated  net  income  per  annum  =  ^200     o     o 
^200  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  31  years. 

Perpetuity   at    6    per 

cent.  .  =  1 6-66  y.  p. 

3 1  years  at  6  per  cent.      =13*9 3     „ 

Perpetuity    after      3 1 

years      .  .      =    273     „ 

^200  at  273  years'  purchase  .     =      546     o     o 


Value  of  the  property  in  1 9 1  o       .         .     =  .£845  15     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  ground  rent  is  very  well  secured,  the  rack 
rents  covering  it  nearly  1 3  times,  and  therefore  the  3  J  per  cent,  table 
has  been  adopted  in  valuing  the  ground  rent  for  31  years.  In 
valuing  the  reversion  to  the  rack  rent  after  the  termination  of  the 
99  years'  lease,  the  6  per  cent,  table  has  been  adopted  for  example, 
but  as  the  buildings  would  then  be  very  old,  it  is  probably  quite  the 
lowest  table  which  should  be  used.  However,  the  well-secured 
ground  rent,  and  the  near  reversion,  assuming  the  buildings  are 
sound  and  in  good  repair,  are  points  which  tend  to  make  it  a  very 
saleable  property. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  12  ;  Chapter  VI.  §  124,  and  on. 
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LIFEHOLDS. 

Question  17. — A  is  ENTITLED  TO  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  AFTER 
THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER  (AGED  60)  AND  HIS  AUNT 
(AGED  70).  THE  NET  INCOME  FROM  THE  PROPERTY  is  ^200 
PER  ANNUM.  THE  LEASE  HAS  NOW  35  YEARS  TO  RUN. 
WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A's  INTEREST? 

Solution. — 35  years  on  6  per  cent. 

table  =  years'  purchase         .         .  =  14*4982 
Value  of  an  annuity  to  endure  during 

the  continuance  of  either  of  two 

lives  accordi  ng  to  the  Northampton 

table,  6  per  cent.,  page  171,  In  wood  =9-0580 

Term   unexpired   when   lives   fall  in, 

worth  years'  purchase         .         .    =5*4402 
Net  income  per  annum  ^"200. 
^200  at  5*4402  years' purchase          .  .    =;£lo88     0     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — This  is  a  case  of  a  reversionary  interest  which 
will  not  be  entered  upon  until  after  the  death  of  both  of  the  parties 
now  enjoying  the  income. 

It  is  a  very  speculative  property,  and  there  will  be  no  income 
received  at  all  for  probably  13  or  14  years.  It  is  not  therefore 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  private  investor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Northampton  Table  gives  a  higher 
rate  of  mortality  than  generally  prevails  among  healthy  lives,  and 
consequently  in  using  it  in  valuing  a  reversionary  interest  we  obtain 
what  is  probably  rather  a  high  value.  The  6  per  cent,  table  has 
been  used,  for  example,  but  as  it  is  a  short  leasehold  interest,  that 
could  only  be  done  assuming  it  is  a  first-class  property. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  13  ;  Chapter  VI.  §§  144,  149,  and  150. 

Question  18. — AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  Two  LIVES,  AGED  50  AND 
60  RESPECTIVELY,  A  WILL  BECOME  THE  POSSESSOR  OF 
FREEHOLDS  ESTIMATED  TO  PRODUCE  ^"500  PER  ANNUM 
NET  INCOME.  WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A's  INTEREST 
TO-DAY  ? 

Solution. — ^"500  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  two  lives  at  5 
per  cent. 
Perpetuity  at   5  per 

cent.         .  =  20         y.  p. 

Ages  50  and  60        .      =12*093     „ 

Perpetuity  after  lives     =   7-907     „ 
^500  at  7*907  years'  purchase  =  A's  interest       .    =.£3953  10     0 
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Notes  on  Solution.  —  With  the  exception  that  the  property  is  to 
be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity  after  the  lives,  the  remarks  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  example  apply  to  the  present  case. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §§  148,  149,  and  150. 

Question  19.  —  WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LIFE  INTEREST  OF 
A  PERSON  AGED  41,  IN  A  FREEHOLD  HOUSE  PRODUCING 
AN  AVERAGE  NET  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  ^75  PER  ANNUM? 

Solution.  —  ^75  per  annum  to  be  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  a  person  now  aged  4  1  at  6 
per  cent.  =  ^75  at  11*89  years'  purchase. 
Value  of  the  lifehold  estate  .  =  .£891  15  0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  In  this  case  the  Carlisle  Table,  which  gives 
a  rate  of  mortality  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  truth  if  applied 
to  healthy  lives,  has  been  used.  It  may  be  noted  that,  so  far  as 
valuing  from  the  point  of  view  of  vendor  and  purchaser  is  concerned, 
using  this  table  rather  than  the  Northampton  Table  favours  the  vendor. 

Only  one  life  is  concerned  here,  and  the  income  will  be  received 
so  long  only  as  the  life  concerned  endures. 

In  view  of  the  speculative  nature  of  the  property,  it  would  be  safer 
to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  on  the  life  concerned,  then,  when  the 
life  fails  and  the  annuity  ceases,  the  money  received  under  the  policy 
will  meet  the  contingency. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  146,  and  on. 

Question  20.  —  A  DIED  LEAVING  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  TO  HIS  SON 

B,    SUBJECT    TO     THE    PAYMENT     OF    AN    ANNUITY     OF    ^5OO 

TO  A  RELATIVE  C  FOR  HER  LIFE.  C  is  AGED  55.  IN 
VALUING  THE  ESTATE,  WHAT  ALLOWANCE  SHOULD  BE  MADE 
IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  ANNUITY? 

Solution.  —  The  cost  of  an  immediate  life 
annuity  of  £i  per  annum,  according  to  the 
table  on  page  189  of  Inwood's  book,  for 
a  female  life  aged  55,  is  shown  to  be 
,  2s.  4d.  This  is  as  nearly  as  possible 


The  cost  of  an  annuity  of  .£500  per  annum  will 

therefore  be  ^15  '13  x  500          .         .         .    =.£7565     0    0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  amount  given  is  the  price  of  the  annuity. 
If  the  intention  is  to  substitute  a  government  annuity,  and  to  thus 
free  the  estate,  solicitors  would  have  to  arrange  the  matter,  and  fees 
and  costs  would  be  incurred.  These  would  be  ascertained  and  added. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  145  (6). 
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Question  21. — A  is  ENTITLED  TO  RECEIVE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
CAPITAL  VALUE  ^"5000  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  UNCLE  B, 
AGED  65  YEARS.  C  is  WILLING  TO  PURCHASE  A's  INTEREST. 
WHAT  SHOULD  HE  PAY? 

Solution. — The  single  payment  to  secure  ^i 
receivable  on  the  death  of  a  healthy  male 
now  aged  65  years  at  5  per  cent,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Inwood  (page  149),  ^-60092. 

To  secure  ^"5000  the  amount  is  ^'60092  x  5000   =  .£3004  12     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — It  is  not  everyone  who  is  ready  to  put  down 
^3004  and  receive  no  income  for  about  1 1  years.  But  the  question 
states  C  is  prepared  to  purchase,  and  the  5  per  cent,  table  has  been 
adopted. 

PERPETUAL  LEASES. 

Question  2IA. — WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  A  CORPORA- 
TION LEASE  RENEWABLE  IN  PERPETUITY  ON  PAYMENT  OF 
A  FINE  OF  £20  EVERY  14  YEARS?  THE  NET  ANNUAL 
INCOME  FROM  THE  PROPERTY  is  ^650.  THE  FINE  WAS 
LAST  PAID  7  YEARS  AGO. 

Solution. — ,£650  in  perpetuity  at  5  per  cent.  = 

;£6  50  at  20  years' purchase        .         .         =^I3JOO°     °     ° 
Deduct  to  meet  fines — 

(a)  Present  value  of  £ZQ  due 

in  7  years  at  3  per  cent.  = 

,£20  x  '81309          .         .  =  ;£i6     5     o 

(b)  Amount  which,  put  by  at  3 

per  cent.,  will  produce  in 
compound  interest  (leav- 
ing   capital    untouched) 
^20  every  1 4  years  =  ^39. 
Present  value  of  £39  in  7  years  = 

,£39  x  -81309    '  .  =      31    H     ° 

19     °     saY    48     °     ° 


Value  of  lease  at  present  time     .         =  £  12,952     0     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  amount  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fines  is  very  trivial  compared  with  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  example  is,  however,  particularly  useful  in  showing  how  the  calcu- 
lation may  be  made  without  the  use  of  any  specially  prepared  tables. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  (b\  the  amount  of  £\  for  14  years  at 
3  per  cent,  is  1-51259,  and  the  interest  which  £1  will  produce  in 
the  given  period  at  the  given  rate  is  therefore  -51259.  As  we  require 

to  accumulate  ^20  every  14  years,  we   shall  need  -       - 
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nearly.     But  as  this  sum  need  not  be  put  by  until 
elapsed,  we  take  now  its  present  value,  or  .£31,  143. 
See  Chapter  VI.  §§  133  and  155  (5). 

LEASEHOLDS. 

VII.  §  182. 

7  years  have 

Question  22.  —  WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD-CLASS 
LEASEHOLD  HOUSE  HELD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  48  YEARS  UN- 
EXPIRED  AT  A  GROUND  RENT  OF  ;£io  PER  ANNUM,  WHICH 
is  SUBLEASED  FOR  21  YEARS  (NOW  5  YEARS  UNEXPIRED) 

AT     ;£6o    PER    ANNUM?       THE    RENTAL    PAID    BY     THE    SUB- 

LESSEE is  THE  FAIR  RENTAL  VALUE  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

Solution.  —  Rent  reserved      .  =  ,£60 

Deduct  ground  rent         .         .    =  £10 
„       contingencies  at  5  per 
cent  .....    =        3 


per  annum   for   48    years   at  6  per  cent. 
=  ^47  at  15*65  years'  purchase. 

Present  value         .         .      =.£735  II     0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  As  the  property  is  described  as  of  good  class 
and  the  ground  rent  is  not  an  unduly  heavy  burden,  the  6  per  cent. 
table  has  been  adopted,  although  the  unexpired  term  is  only  48 
years.  5  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
unproductive  periods  and  renewals,  which,  even  under  the  most 
stringent  lease,  would  fall  upon  the  owner. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  154,  and  on. 

Question  23.  —  WHAT  is  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  A  LEASEHOLD 
HOUSE  HELD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  48  YEARS  UNEXPIRED  AT  A 
RENT  OF  ^30  PER  ANNUM,  AND  WHICH  WILL  SUBLEASE  AT 
^130  PER  ANNUM  WITH  A  PREMIUM  OF  ;£lOO  FOR  A  21 
YEARS'  LEASE  ?  THE  PROPERTY  is  AT  PRESENT  UN- 
OCCUPIED. THE  REPAIRS  WHICH  ARE  NEEDED  TO  FIT  THE 
PROPERTY  FOR  LEASING  WILL  COST  £7$.  HOUSES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  LET  READILY. 

Solution.—  Rent      .        .        .     =^130    o     o 
£100  spread  over  21  years  at  5 

per  cent.  =^100-^12-821    .     =         7   16     o 

=  ^137   16     o 

Deduct  ground  rent   =  £30     o 
Contingencies,  5  p.c.  =       6  16 

=   £36  16     o 

=  ^IOI        O       O 
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^101    for   48   years  at  7    per  cent.  =  ^101  at 

13730  years' purchase       .  .    =  £13%6  14     o 

Deduct— 

Cost  of  necessary  repairs     .        =  £7  500 
Loss  of  rent  pending  letting        =     25     o     o 

=   ;£ioo     o     o 

Present  value    .         =  ;£l286  14     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — It  has  been  assumed  that  the  property  is  a 
7  per  cent,  investment. 

Chapter  VI.  §  154,  and  on. 


Question  24. — WHAT  PRICE  SHOULD  BE  PAID  FOR  A  FIRST-CLASS 
LEASEHOLD  HOUSE  HELD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  46  YEARS  UN- 
EXPIRED  AT  A  GROUND  RENT  OF  ^15  PER  ANNUM,  WHICH 
WAS  SUBLET  5  YEARS  AGO  ON  A  2 1  YEARS'  LEASE  AT  A  RENT 
OF  ^89  PER  ANNUM,  WITH  A  PREMIUM  OF  ^460  ? 

Solution.  —Reserved  rent  per 

annum  =^    .£89     o     o 

Ground  rent  .         .         .         . '    =        1500 


.£74  per  annum  for  1 6  years  at  6  per  cent 

at  io- 1 06  years' purchase   ....      =,£747   *6 
Reserved  rent  per  annum        .      =    .£89     o     o 
,£460  spread  over  2 1  years  at  5 

per  cent.  =  ^460^  12*821      =        36     o     o 

=  ^125     o     o 
Deduct — 

Ground  rent  .         .    =^£15 
Contingencies,     ^\ 

per  cent.     .         •    =        3 

=        1800 


=  £107     o     o 
.£107  per  annum  for  30  years  after  16  years  at 

6  per  cent.  =  £ 1 07  at  5*418  years'  purchase   =        579   14     o 

Present  value    .         .   =£132?  10    0 

Notes  on  Solution. — This  is  described  as  first-class  property,  and 
as  the  house  is  already  leased  for  1 6  years  unexpired  at  a  low  rent 
which  is  excellently  secured,  the  6  per  cent,  table  has  been  adopted. 

Chap.  VI.  §  154,  and  on. 
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PROPERTY  IN  A  TRANSITORY  STATE. 
Question  25. — VALUE  ;£io  A  YEAR  FOR  10  YEARS,  THEN  RISING 

TO  ^30  PER  ANNUM  FOR  IO  YEARS,  AND  THEN  RISING  TO 
;£lOO  PER  ANNUM  FOR  IO  YEARS,  AND  AFTER  THAT  BE- 
COMING .£200  A  YEAR  IN  PERPETUITY.  TAKE  IT  AT 
3  PER  CENT.  FOR  THE  FlRST  IO  YEARS,  4  PER  CENT.  FOR 
THE  SECOND  10  YEARS,  5  PER  CENT.  FOR  THE  THIRD 
10  YEARS,  AND  6  PER  CENT.  FOR  THE  REMAINDER. 

Solution. — ;£io  per  annum  for    10    years   at 

3  per  cent.  =  ;£iox  8-53  .  .  =  ^85  6  o 

per  annum  for  10  years  after  10  years  at 

4per  cent.  =^30  x  5-48  .  .  =  164  8  o 

;£ioo  per  annum  for  10  years  after  20  years  at 

5  per  cent.  =  ^100  x  2-91  .         .         .         .    =        291     o     o 
^"200  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  30  years  at 

6  per  cent.  =,£200  x  2-90  .         .         .         .    =        580     o     o 

=  .£1120  14    o 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  rates  of  interest  have  been  dictated  in 
the  question. 

Chapter  VI.  §  134.     (See  footnote,  page  161.) 

Question  26. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  10  ACRES  OF  LAND  WHICH 
FOR  5  YEARS  WILL  REMAIN  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  WORTH 
£2  PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM,  FOR  THE  NEXT  5  YEARS  IT  WILL 
BE  ACCOMMODATION  LAND  WORTH  ^5  PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM, 
AND  AFTER  THAT  WILL  BE  RlPE  BUILDING  LAND  WORTH  .£30 

PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM  GROUND  RENT  ?      IT  WILL  PROBABLY  BE 

10  YEARS  BEFORE  IT  is  ALL  LET  AND  THE  GROUND  RENT 
SECURED.  THE  RENTS  MENTIONED  ARE  TO  BE  TAKEN  AS  NET 
INCOMES.  ALLOWANCE  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  MADE  FOR  COST 
OF  ROADS,  INTEREST  ON  CAPITAL,  AND  EXPENSES,  AND  THE 
ACREAGE  OCCUPIED  BY  ROADS  is  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
10  ACRES.  VALUE  ON  THE  3  PER  CENT.,  4  PER  CENT.,  3^ 
PER  CENT.,  AND  3  PER  CENT.  TABLES. 

Solution.— 

Agricultural  Land,  3  per  cent. 
^2  op.  a.  for  5  years  =  ^2  oat  4- 5  80  years' purchase  =     fy\    12     o 

Accommodation  Land^  4  per  cent. 

.£50  per  annum  for  5  years  after  5  years  =  ^50 

at  3*659  years'  purchase     .         .         .         .    =        182   19     o 


Carried  forward     .         ^274   ir     o 
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Brought  forward     .         .£274  n     o 
Secured  Ground  Rent,  $\  per  cent. 

^165  per  annum  (average)  for  10  years  after  10 

years  =  ^165  at  5^895  years'  purchase        .    =        972   13     o 
£300  per  annum  (full)    in  perpetuity  after  20 

years  at  3  per  cent.  =  ^300  at  18^456  years' 

purchase    .         .         .         .         .         .         .=5536160 

=  ^6784    o    o 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  freeholder  will  receive  £20  per  annum 
for  5  years;  £50  per  annum  for  5  years  after  5  years;  T^  of 
£300  per  annum,  or  £30  per  annum,  for  i  year  after  10  years  ;  \  of 
£300  per  annum,  or  £60  per  annum,  for  I  year  after  1  1  years  ; 
T3^  °f  ;£3°°  Per  annum,  or  ,£90  per  annum,  for  I  year  after  12  years, 
and  so  on,  averaging  the  ground  rent  until  it  is  fully  secured,  and 
£300  in  perpetuity  after  20  years. 

Referring  to  the  third  item  in  the  foregoing  example  (,£165 
per  annum  for  10  years  after  10  years),  the  ,£165  is  the  average  rent 
per  annum  which  will  be  received  for  that  period,  found  thus  :  — 

ist  year,  TV  of  ^300  is  £  30 

2nd  „  T2^  „  „  „  60 

3rd  „  T%-  ,,  „  „  90 

4th  ,,  j4^  „  ,,  „  120 

5th  „  fjj  „  „  „  150 

6th  ,,  ^  „  „  „  180 

7th  „  ^  „  „  „  210 

8th  „  ^  „  „  „  240 

9th    »    TTT  »       »      »       27° 
loth    „    i£  „       „      „       3°o 


(average)  of  which  is  £165.  This  is  less  exact  than  making 
a  separate  calculation  for  each  year,  but  is  sufficiently  near,  and  is 
less  tedious. 

The  rates  of  interest  dictated  in  the  question  are  very  low,  and 
we  must  assume  an  exceptionally  attractive  property. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  134.     (See  footnote,  page  161.) 

BUILDING  ESTATES. 

Question  27.  —  WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
ESTATE  OF  4  ACRES  WHICH  WILL  BE  LAID  OUT  WITH 
40-FEET  ROADS  ?  EACH  PLOT  is  TO  HAVE  A  FRONTAGE  OF 
20  FEET  AND  A  DEPTH  OF  I2O  FEET.  IT  WILL  TAKE 
4  YEARS  TO  DEVELOP  AND  DISPOSE  OF  THE  WHOLE  OF 
THE  GROUND  RENTS  WHICH  WILL  BE  SECURED,  WHICH  IT 
is  ESTIMATED  WILL  BE  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  ics.  PER  FOOT 
FRONTAGE  AND  SELL  TO  PAY  THE  PURCHASER  5  PER  CENT. 
THE  PRICE  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  THE  ESTATE  AS  IT  STANDS 
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MUST  BE  SUCH  THAT  THE  PURCHASER  WILL  RECEIVE  IO  PER 
CENT.  FOR  HIS  MONEY.  THE  PURCHASER  COULD  ONLY 
ACCUMULATE  ANY  SUMS  RECEIVED  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
DEVELOPMENT  AT  3  PER  CENT.  THE  COST  OF  FORMING 
THE  ROADS,  FEES,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  EXPENSES  WILL  BE 
^1850. 

Solution.  —  4  acres  =  174,240  super  feet. 
Depth  of  plot  .  •  .         .      =120  feet. 

Half  road        .         .         .  .     =    20     „ 

=  H°     >i 

Frontage  .      =     20  „ 

vSuper  feet  per  plot  .         .         .         .     =2800,, 
Number  of  plots  obtainable  =  lZiiM^  =  62  plots. 

62  plots,  20  feet  frontage  each=  1240  feet  frontage. 

62  plots  at  los.  per  foot  frontage  =  £  6  20  per  annum  ground  rent 

£620  per  annum  in  perpetuity 

at  5  per  cent.  =  ^620  at 

20  years'  purchase  .          =  ,£12,400     o     o 
Deferred  4  years  at  i  o  per  cent.  =    '68301 

-    =^8469     o     o 

Receipts  from  Ground  Rents  and  Compound  Interest  thereon. 

155   per  annum  in  4  years 

at  3  per  cent.  =  £155  x 

4^8363  .  .  .  .  =£648  9  o 
155  per  annum  in  3  years 

at  3  per  cent.  =  £155  x 

3-0909  .  .  .  =  479  i  o 

155  per  annum  in  2  years 

at   3  per  cent.  =  £\  55  x 

2-03  .  =  314  13  o 

Final  amount  to  be  received  .  =  15500 


Deduct— 

Estimated  cost  of  develop- 

ment, fees,  stamps,  com- 

missions, etc.  =  ^1850. 
Amount  of  £  1  8  5  o  in  4  years 

at  10  per  cent.  =  £1850  x 

1-46410  ....    =£2708   ii     o 
Less  income  during  4  years 

and  accumulated  interest 

at  3  per  cent.  .         .         .    =      1597     3     o 

--   =       i  in     8 


=  £7357  12    o 
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Notes  on  Solution. — The  solution  supposes  the  estate  to  be  a  rect- 
angular piece  of  land  which  divides  up  into  the  number  of  plots 
stated.  In  practice,  of  course,  it  would  seldom  be  so,  and  the 
matter  could  only  be  exactly  dealt  with  with  the  aid  of  a  reliable 
plan. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  140. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  ground  rent, 
.£620,  viz.  ^155,  will  be  received  at  the  en<l  of  the  first  year,  and 
that  there  will  therefore  be  four  such  amounts  received,  with  intervals 
of  a  year,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  ;  and  that  a  second  quarter 
of  the  whole  ground  rent,  .£155,  will  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  that  there  will  therefore  be  three  such  amounts 
received  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  that  the  third  quarter  of 
the  whole  ground  rent,  ^155,  will  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  there  will  therefore  be  two  such  amounts  received  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  and  the  final  quarter,  .£155,  will  be 
received  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  immediately  after  which  the 
property  is  assumed  to  be  sold. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  accumulating  compound  interest  on  the 
annual  annuities  of  .£155  each  will  be  for  3  years,  for  2  years, 
and  for  i  .year  respectively,  and  that  there  will  be  no  interest  on 
the  final  quarter  of  ^155,  which  is  the  last  sum  to  supplement 
the  fund. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  again  that  when  we  take  the  amount 
of  ;£i  per  annum  for  say  four  years  from  In  wood's  Tables,  we  obtain 
the  result  of  four  separate  successive  annual  annuities  of  £i  each, 
with  accumulated  compound  interest  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

This  example  has  been  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the  estate 
is  purchased,  developed,  and  sold  immediately  after  completion,  the 
purchaser  making  10  per  cent,  on  the  turnover. 

Three  per  cent,  interest  only  has  been  allowed  on  the  rents 
received  during  development. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

Question  28. — WHICH  ARRANGEMENT  WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER 
THE  BETTER  OF  THE  Two  FROM  THE  LANDLORD'S  POINT 
OF  VIEW— TO  LEASE  PREMISES  ON  21  YEARS'  LEASE  AT 
^139  PER  ANNUM,  OR  TO  ACCEPT  ;£lOO  PER  ANNUM  RENT 
AND  TAKE  A  PREMIUM  OF  ,£500  FOR  THE  LEASE? 

Solution. — Rent  per  annum     ....      =;£ioo     o     o 
Premium  .£500  spread  over  21  years  at  5  per 

cent.  =^500 -^  12-82115    •         •         •         .     =        39     o     o 

=  ;£i39    0    o 

As  this  works  out  to  the  same  rental  value  as  that  suggested  to  be 
reserved  in  the  lease,  I  should  consider  the  landlord  wise  to  take 
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part  of  the  rent  in  premium,  as  he  thereby  obtains  excellent  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  lessee's  covenants. 

Notes  on  Solution. — If  the  lessor  intends  to  sell  his  property  at 
once  he  might  not  be  wise  to  take  a  premium,  because  he  would 
probably  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  a  purchaser  to  value  on  the  basis 
of  rental  value  rather  than  the  reserved  rent. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 


Question  29. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  10  ACRES  OF  LAND 
WHICH  ARE  NOW  LET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES  AT 
30S.  PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM,  BUT  WHICH  IN  1O  YEARS' 
TIME  WILL  BECOME  ACCOMMODATION  LAND  WORTH  ^5  PER 

ACRE  PER  ANNUM  FOR  A  FURTHER  PERIOD  OF  6  YEARS, 

AND  AFTER  THAT  TlME  WILL  BE  RlPE  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES  AND  WORTH  A  GROUND  RENT  OF  ,£20  PER 
ACRE  PER  ANNUM? 

Solution. — .£15  per  annum  for  10  years  at  4 

per  cent.  =  ;£ 1 5  at  8- 1 1  years' purchase       .      =^121    13     o 
per  annum  for  6  years  after  10  years  at 

5  per  cent. 

1 6  years  at  5  per  cent.  =  10-83777  y.  p. 

i°     „  i,  =   772173     >i 

6      „     after  10  years  =    3-11604     ,, 

at  3-11604  years' purchase  =      155   16     o 

.£200  in  perpetuity  after  17  years  at  6  per  cent. 

=  ^200  at  6*18941  years' purchase    .         .      =    1237  17     o 


Present  value    .  .    =^1515    6    0 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  ^200  per  annum  has  been  valued  in 
perpetuity  after  17  years,  instead  of  16  years,  because  it  is  quite 
unlikely  there  will  be  any  appreciable  income  for  the  first  year  after 
the  land  becomes  building  land.  The  6  per  cent,  table  has  been 
adopted  because  the  income  suggested  by  the  question  is  at  the  present 
time  quite  unsecured  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  land  will  be  fully  developed  and  an  income  assured. 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  140.     (See  footnote,  page  161.) 


Question  30. — WHAT  is  THE  VALUE  OF  A  HOUSE  LET  ON  A 
3  YEARS'  AGREEMENT  AT  ;£6o  PER  ANNUM  AND  HELD  FOR 
45  YEARS  AT  £\z  PER  ANNUM  GROUND  RENT.  THE 
HOUSE  WAS  THOROUGHLY  DONE  UP  FOR  THE  PRESENT 
TENANT,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  IN  OCCUPATION  2  YEARS. 
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Solution.— Rent  .  £60    o 

Deduct — 

Ground  rent        .    =  =£)\^     o 
Repairs, 

1 5  per  cent.    .   =       90 
Contingencies, 

5  per  cent.       .    =        30 
Insurance  .         .    =  10 

=     24  10 


Net  annual  income    .        =^35   i°     ° 
,  i  os.  for  45  years  at  7  per  cent.,  reinvesting 
at  3  per  cent  =  £3  5-5  at   12-37854  years' 
purchase    .......      =^439     8 

Deduct  for  present  repairs          .         .         .  =        20     o 


Present  value        .         .      -     &       8    0 


Notes  on  Solution.  —  Of  course  the  question  of  the  proper  allowance 
for  average  annual  repairs  and  contingencies,  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
interest  the  investment  should  pay,  depends  on  the  exact  circum- 
stances. In  this  case  the  lease  is  getting  short  and  the  ground  rent 
is  a  heavy  burden.  The  special  table  showing  7  per  cent,  on  invest- 
ment and  3  per  cent,  on  reinvestment  has  been  adopted. 

As  the  present  tenant  has  been  in  occupation  2  years,  and  the 
house  was  thoroughly  repaired  on  his  taking  the  house,  it  would 
appear  that  the  owner  may  expect  to  have  to  do  repairs  and 
redecorations  again  in  a  year's  time,  and  £20  has  therefore  been 
deducted  as  the  proper  present  contribution  to  the  provision  for  the 
probable  outlay. 

Question  31.  —  FIND  THE  SUM  WHICH  A  LESSEE  OUGHT  TO  PAY 
FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  40  YEARS  LAPSED  IN  HIS  LEASE 
GRANTED  FOR  60  YEARS. 

Solution.  —  60  years  at  5  per  cent,  years'  purchase         .  =18-929 
20  years  at  5  per  cent,  years'  purchase    .         .         .         .  =  12*462 

40  years  after  20  years  at  5  per  cent,  years'  purchase       .  =  6*467 

The  lessee  should  pay  6-467  years'  purchase  of  any  (if  any)  profit 
rental  enjoyed  under  the  lease  he  wishes  to  renew. 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  question  asks  what  sum  should  be  paid 
for  renewing  the  lease,  but  no  particulars  are  given  which  shows 
that  any  sum  should  be  paid.  It  entirely  depends  on  what  profit 
rental  (if  any)  is  enjoyed  under  the  lease.  Consequently  all  that 
can  be  said  in  answer  is  that  the  lessee  should  pay  a  certain  number 
of  years'  purchase  of  any  (if  any)  profit  rental  which  would  be 
enjoyed  under  the  renewed  lease. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10. 
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Question  32. — WHAT  is  THE  FEE  SIMPLE  VALUE  OF  12  ACRES  OF 
LAND  NOW  LET  AT  355.  PER  ACRE,  BUT  WHICH  WILL  BE  RIPE 
FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES  AT  THE  END  OF  5  YEARS,  AND 
SHOULD  THEN  SELL  FOR  ,£400  PER  ACRE,  AT  THE  RATE  OF 
TWO  ACRES  A  YEAR  ?  CAPITALISE  THE  ANNUAL  INCOME  AT 
3j  PER  CENT.,  AND  DEFER  THE  CAPITAL  PAYMENTS  AT 

5    PER   CENT. 

Solution. — ,£21    per   annum   for    5   years   at 

3  J  per  cent.  =;£2 1  at  4-51  years' purchase  =^94  14  o 
^400  deferred  5  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ^400x78353  .  =  313  8  o 

;£8oo  deferred  6  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ;£8oox  74622 =  596  19  o 

;£8oo  deferred  7  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ;£8oox  71068 =  568  10  o 

;£8oo  deferred  8  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ;£8oox  -67684 =  541  9  o 

;£8oo  deferred  9  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ^  800  x -64461  .....  =  515  13  o 
;£8oo  deferred  10  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ;£8oox  "61391 =  491  2  o 

^"400  deferred  1 1  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ^£400  x -5 8468      .  =  233   '7     o 

=  £3355  12     0 

See  Chapter  VI.  §  140. 

Question  33. — A  SHOP  WORTH  ^200  PER  ANNUM  is  TO  BE  LET  ON 
LEASE  FOR  A  TERM  OF  40  YEARS  AT  A  RENT  OF  ^100  PER 
ANNUM,  AND  THE  LESSEE  IS  TO  PAY  A  PREMIUM.  WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THIS  PREMIUM? 

Solution. — Rental  value  per 

annum     ....      =^200     o     o 

Rent  to  be  reserved        .        .      =      10000 

Profit  rent  per  annum  .      =;£ioo     o     o 

;£ioo    per   annum  for  40  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ;£ioo  at  17-16  years'  purchase  .  .  =,£1716  0  0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  10 ;  Chapter  VI.  §  95. 

Question  34. — A  HOLDS  GOOD-CLASS  PREMISES  FROM  THE  FREE- 
HOLDER ON  A  LEASE  FOR  99  YEARS  AT  A  GROUND  RENT  OF 
;£6  PER  ANNUM,  HE  HAVING  SUBLEASED  SAME  TO  B  SOON 
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AFTER  HE  OBTAINED  THE  LEASE,  AT    ;£6o    PER    ANNUM   ON    A 

14  YEARS'  LEASE,  WHICH  is  NOW  3  YEARS  UNEXPIRED. 
THE  PROPERTY  is  AT  PRESENT  CHARGED  WITH  ^32  FOR 
PAVING  AND  ROAD  MAKING,  FOR  WHICH  A  is  LIABLE. 
VALUE  THE  LEASEHOLDER'S  INTEREST. 

Solution. — Rent  per  annum          =  ^60     o     o 
Deduct— 

Ground  rent        .    =  ;£6     o 
Contingencies,  2  \ 

per  cent.          .     =     i    10 

10     o 


Net  annual  income     .        =£$'*•   10     o 
los.  for  99- (14- 3)  =  99- ii  =  88  years 
at  6  per  cent.  =^"52-5  at  16-56783  years' 

purchase =^869  16     o 

Deduct  for  road  making    .         .         .         .         .=       3200 

=  £&37  16    0 

Notes  on  Solution. — As  the  sublease  was  granted  directly  after 
the  head  lease  was  obtained,  and  the  former  is  3  years  unexpired, 
the  transaction  took  place  1 1  years  ago,  and  the  head  lease  is  now 
99-11  or  88  years  unexpired.  An  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for 
contingencies  throughout  the  full  period  has  been  made,  as  the 
sublease  has  only  3  years  to  run. 

This  being  a  long  lease  and  the  ground  rent  quite  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rack  rental  value,  the  6  per  cent,  table  has  been  adopted. 

See  Chapter  V.  §  93. 

Question  35. — A  BUYS  A  LEASEHOLD  HOUSE  FOR  ^7000  IN 
1914;  THE  TERM  EXPIRES  IN  1942,  AND  THE  GROUND 
RENT  is  ^50.  AT  WHAT  RENT  MUST  A  LET  THE  HOUSE 
IN  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  INTEREST  AT  5  PER  CENT.  ON  HIS 
OUTLAY  AND  PROVIDE  A  FUND  TO  REPAY  CAPITAL  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  TERM? 

Solution. — .£7000  spread  over  28  years  at  5 

per  cent.,    reinvesting    at    3    per    cent.  = 

£7000^- 13*644  years' purchase  .  .  =  £513  °  ° 

Add  ground  rent =  5000 

Net  annual  income  which  the  property  must 

return        .......      =  £563     o     o 

If  the  property  is  to  be  let  on  full  repairing 

lease,  add  zj  per  cent,  for  contingencies     .     =        1400 


Rent  to  be  reserved  on  lease     .         .     =  .£577     0     0 
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Notes  on  Solution. — As  the  lessee  desires  to  know  the  rent  at 
which  he  must  let  the  property  to  pay  him  5  per  cent,  on  investment, 
the  special  table  calculated  on  the  basis  of  investment  at  5  per  cent, 
and  reinvestment  at  3  per  cent,  has  been  adopted,  as  it  is  improbable 
that  the  sinking  fund  could  be  accumulated  at  a  higher  rate  than 
3  per  cent,  by  a  private  investor  in  a  single  transaction.  Where 
there  are  general  dealings  in  property  the  case  is  different,  and  one 
investment  may  be  made  to  serve  as  the  sinking  fund  in  the  case  of 
another  investment. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  net  annual  income 
to  provide  against  contingencies  and  renewals  which  a  lessor  has  to 
bear  even  under  the  most  stringent  lease. 

A  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  on  a 
short  leasehold  investment ! 


CALCULATION   OF   SITTING   RENTS. 

Question  36. — A  HOUSE  is  LET  ON  REPAIRING  LEASE  FOR  21 
YEARS  AT  A  RENT  OF  ^120  PER  ANNUM.  THE  LEASE 
WAS  GRANTED  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  LESSEE'S  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  ,£250  ON  THE  PROPERTY  AT  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  HIS  TERM.  AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  HE  SIT  ? 

Solution.— Rent     .  .        .        .     =^120    o    o 

^250   spread  over  21  years  at  5  per  cent.   = 

250+  12*821  years' purchase       .         .  =        19   10     o 


Sitting  rent  per  annum     .         .      =  £^39  10     0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  37  ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

Question  37. — A  LESSEE  HOLDS  A  SHOP  IN  A  MAIN  STREET  IN 
A  TOWN  AT  A  RENT  OF  .£500  PER  ANNUM  UNDER  A 
LEASE  FOR  21  YEARS.  HE  PAID  A  PREMIUM  OF  ^2000 
ON  ENTRY  ;  6  YEARS  AFTER  TAKING  THE  PROPERTY  HE 
EXPENDED  ^1000  UPON  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  AT 
WHAT  RENT  DOES  HE  SIT? 

Solution. — Reserved  rent  ....  =  £s°°  °  ° 
£2000  spread  over  21  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

^2ooo^i2'82i  years' purchase  .  =  156  o  o 

;£iooo  spread  over  15  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

£ i ooo  -r  10-380  years'  purchase          .         .      =       96     6     o 

Sitting  rent     .         .      =  .£752     6     0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  37  ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 
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Question  38.  —  AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  A  TENANT  SIT  WHO  HOLDS 
PREMISES  ON  LEASE  FOR  60  YEARS,  HE  HAVING  JUST 
RENEWED  WHEN  30  YEARS  OF  HIS  ORIGINAL  LEASE  OF 
60  YEARS  WERE  EXPIRED  AT  A  PREMIUM  OF  .£500.  THE 
ORIGINAL  LEASE  WAS  GRANTED  ON  CONDITION  THAT  HE 
(THE  LESSEE)  ERECTED  BUILDINGS  COSTING  .£5000,  WHICH 
CONDITION  HE  OF  COURSE  FULFILLED.  THE  GROUND 
RENT  UNDER  THE  ORIGINAL  LEASE  WAS  £30  PER 
ANNUM,  AND  THAT  RESERVED  IN  THE  NEW  LEASE  IS  £50 
PER  ANNUM,  WHICH  IS  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND. 
THE  INCOME  ARISING  FROM  THE  BUILDINGS  MAY  BE  TAKEN 
AT  6  PER  CENT.  SlMPLE  INTEREST  ON  THE  OUTLAY. 

Solution.  —  Reserved  rent  per  annum       .         .        =^£50     o     o 
Income  from  outlay,  6  per  cent,  on  £5000  = 
per  annum  ^300. 

Surrendered  Interest. 

^300  for  30  years  at    5   per 

cent.  =£300    at    15*372 

years'  purchase  .  .  =^"4611  12  o 
Profit  rental  on  land  under  old 

lease.     Value  per  annum 

^50,   rent   paid   ^30  = 

.£20.     ,£20   per   annum 

for  30  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  £20  Sit    15*372  years' 

purchase  .  .  .  =  307  8  o 
Add  renewal  premium  .  .  =  500  o  o 


^5419   spread  over  60  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

.£5419-^-  18-93  years'  purchase   .         .         .      =  ^286     5     o 

Sitting  rent  per  annum      .         .      =  ,£336     5     0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  sitting  rent  under  the  new  lease  is  made 
up  of  the  reserved  rent  plus  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  interest  unexpired  in  the  original  lease  at  the  date  of 
renewal,  plus  the  premium  paid.  The  first  item  is  made  up  of  two 
items,  viz.  the  ,£300  per  annum  arising  out  of  the  outlay  on  build- 
ings, and  the  £20  per  annum  difference  between  the  rent  reserved 
in  the  old  lease  and  the  present  annual  value  of  the  land.  These 
items  may  be  added  and  their  sum  may  be  spread  over  the  term 
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as  shown,  or  their  annual  equivalents  may  be  obtained  separately. 
There  is  no  advantage,  however,  in  wasting  time  making  separate 
calculations    where   one   will   suffice :    they   have    been    calculated 
separately  in  the  example  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
See  Chapter  II.  §  37 ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

Question  39. — AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  THE  TENANT  SIT  WHO 
HOLDS  PREMISES  ON  40  YEARS'  LEASE  AT  ^100  PER 
ANNUM,  AND  WHO  PAID  .£500  PREMIUM  FOR  HIS  LEASE? 

Solution. — Reserved  rent  per  annum        .         .      =^ioo     o     o 
^500  spread  over  40  years  at   5   per  cent.  = 

^5 oo-f- 17*159  years'  purchase  .         .  =        29     3     o 


Sitting  rent  per  annum     .         .         .      =  .£129     3     0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  37 ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

Question  40. — AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  A  TENANT  SIT  WHO  TOOK 
PREMISES  ON  56  YEARS'  LEASE  AT  .£200  PER  ANNUM, 
PAYING  A  PREMIUM  OF  ^500  AND  COVENANTING  TO 
CONVERT  THE  HOUSE  INTO  SHOP  PROPERTY  IN  5  YEARS' 
TIME,  WHEN  IT  is  ESTIMATED  IT  WILL  BE  RIPE  FOR  THAT 
DEVELOPMENT?  THE  COST  OF  THE  ALTERATIONS  is  ESTI- 
MATED AT  ^1000. 

Solution.  —  Reserved  annual  rent   .         .         .      =^200     o     o 
Premium  paid      .         .  =^5°°     °     ° 

Cost  of  improvements  .  =  ^1000 
Estimated  loss  of  rent .  =        100 
=  ;£noo 
Present  value  of  £\  100  in  5  years 

at    3    per    cent.  =  x£noox 

•86261  =       949     o     o 


=  ;£,I449          °          ° 

.£1449  spread  over  56  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

;£i449-f  18-698  years'  purchase          .  =        77     9     o 

=  £277    9    o 

Notes  on  Solution. — In  this  case,  as  the  lessee  has  covenanted  to 
lay  out  a  given  sum  within  a  given  period,  the  sum  which,  if  put  by 
now  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  3  per  cent.,  will  produce  the 
required  sum  within  the  given  period  has  been  treated  as  the  capital 
sum.  An  addition  has  been  made  for  the  inevitable  loss  of  rent 
which  the  lessee  will  sustain  during  the  execution  of  the  works. 

The   ;£iooo   stated  in  the   question  as  being   the   cost   of  the 
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improvements  has  been  taken  as  covering  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
works,  but  architect's  fees  and  all  expenses  involved. 
See  Chapter  II.  §  37  ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

Question  41.  —  AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  A  TENANT  SIT  WHO  HIRES 
PREMISES  FOR  A  TERM  OF  21  YEARS,  THE  RENT  RESERVED 
IN  THE  LEASE  BEING  ,£150  PER  ANNUM,  AND  THE  PREMIUM 

PAID     FOR     THE     ORIGINAL     LEASE     BEING    £500  ?       HE    HAS 

JUST   RENEWED  WHEN  3  YEARS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL   LEASE 
OF   21    YEARS  WERE  UNEXPIRED,  PAYING   A   PREMIUM   OF 


Solution.  —  Reserved  rent  per  annum       .         .      =^150     o     o 
Premium  .         .         .      =£400     o     o 

^500   spread   over    21    years 

at  5   per  cent.  =£500  -^ 

12-821  =£39  per  annum. 
^39    per  annum  for  3  years 

at   5  per  cent.  =  £39   at 

2723  years'  purchase       .      =      106     4     o 

=  £506     4     o 
£506,  43.  spread  over  21  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

;£  506-  2  -r  12-821  years'  purchase         .  =        39     9     o 

=  ;£i8p    9    0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  premium  paid  for  renewal  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  commensurate  with  the  premium  previously  paid, 
but  the  question  is  not  concerned  with  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  the  premiums  paid.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  sitting  rent. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  37  ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

Question  42.  —  AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  A  TENANT  SIT  WHO 
ORIGINALLY  TOOK  PREMISES  ON  50  YEARS'  LEASE  AT  A 
GROUND  RENT  OF  £10  PER  ANNUM,  LAYING  OUT  £1000 
IN  THE  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS?  HE  HAS  JUST  RE- 
NEWED WHEN  5  YEARS  OF  HIS  ORIGINAL  LEASE  WERE 
UNEXPIRED,  PAYING  A  PREMIUM  OF  £600  AND  UNDER- 
TAKING TO  MAKE  IMPROVEMENTS  ESTIMATED  TO  COST 
£500  WHEN  THE  SUBLEASE  FALLS  IN  IN  5  YEARS'  TIME. 
THE  NET  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  THE  BUILDINGS  MAY  BE 
TAKEN  AS  THE  ANNUAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL 
OUTLAY  SPREAD  OVER  THE  TERM  OF  THE  LEASE  AT  5  PER 
CENT. 
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Solution. — Ground  rent  .         .         .         .         .        =^1000 
;£iooo   spread  over  50  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

;£iooo-=- 18-256  =  ,£54,  155. 
^54,  1 55.  per  annum  for  5  years 

at  5  per  cent.  =  ,£547 5  at 

4-329  years' purchase       .      =    ,£237     o     o 
Add  premium         .  =        600     o     o 

Present  value  of  .£550  in   5 

years    at    3    per    cent.  = 

^"550  x -86261         .         .      =       474     8     o 

=  ^1311     8     o 

,  8s.  spread  over  50  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 
^1311-44-18-25592 =     72     o     o 


Sitting  rent  =  ,£82     0     0 

See  Chapter  II.  §  37  :  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

^50  loss  of  rent  pending  execution  of  improvements  has  been 
provided  for.     This  might  not  be  necessary. 

Question  43. — B  TOOK  A  LEASE  OF  A  WORKSHOP  AND  LAND 
FOR  40  YEARS  AT  ^100  RENT  AND  PAID  ^"400  PREMIUM. 
HE  SPENT  .£600  ON  STABLE  BUILDINGS  ON  ENTRY,  AND 
IN  THE  TENTH  YEAR  HE  SPENT  ,£200  ON  A  MOTOR 
HOUSE.  AT  WHAT  RENT  DOES  HE  SIT? 

Solution. — Reserved  rent  per  annum        .         .      =^10000 
Premium        .         .         .         .    =    .£400     o     o 
Improvements         .         .         .    =        600     o     o 

=  ;£lOOO  O  O 

;£iooo  spread  over  40  years  at  5  per  cent.  = 

;£iooo-r  17-159         .         .         .         .         .      =        58     o     o 
.£200  spread  over  30  years  at   5   per  cent.  = 

,£200^15-372 13     o     o 


Sitting  rent         .         .      =  .£171     0     0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  37  ;  Chapter  V.  §  105. 

RENT  AT  WHICH  PROPERTIES  MUST  LET  TO  PRO- 
DUCE A  GIVEN  RETURN  ON  THE  PURCHASE 
PRICE. 

Question  44. — B  HAS  EXPENDED  £2 1 80  IN  PURCHASING  LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY  HAVING  80  YEARS  OF  THE  LEASE  UNEX- 
PIRED  AT  A  GROUND  RENT  OF  ^£28  PER  ANNUM.  WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  THE  RENTAL  VALUE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  ? 
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Solution. — ^2180  spread  over  80  years  at 
7  per  cent.,  reinvesting  at  3  per  cent. 
=  £2 1 80 -^  13*67765  years'  purchase  . 

Add  ground  rent =        28 

Add  contingencies,  i\  per  cent,  on  ^190  .  =          415 


8      o 
o     o 

o 


The  property  should  be  of  the  rental  value 
on  full  repairing  lease,  per  annum 


=  £192    3    o 


Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  calculations  are  on  the  basis  of  the  pur- 
chaser receiving  7   per  cent,  for  his  money  and  accumulating  the 


sinking  fund  at  3  per  cent. 
See  Chapter  V.  §  105. 


PREMIUMS. 


Question  45.  —  WHAT  PREMIUM   SHOULD   BE  PAID  FOR  A  LEASE 
FOR    50   YEARS    IF    THE    RESERVED    RENT    is    ;£io   PER 

ANNUM,    AND    THE    FULL     RENTAL     VALUE     ON     LEASE    ,£60 
PER    ANNUM? 

Solution.  —  Full  rental  value 

per  annum      .         .  =    ,£60     o     o 

Deduct  ground  rent        .         .      =        10     o     o 


£50  per  annum  for  50  years  at  7  percent.,  rein- 
vesting at  3  per  cent.  =  £"50  at  12-67974 
years'  purchase. 

Premium     .         .         ,£633  IQ    0 

Notes  on  Solution. — Although  the  question  asks  what  premium 
should  be  paid  for  a  lease,  the  transaction  is  really  more  in  the  nature 
of  the  purchase  of  a  comparatively  short  lease.  Consequently  the 
table  calculated  on  the  basis  of  7  per  cent,  on  investment  and  3  per 
cent,  on  reinvestment  has  been  adopted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  circumstances  here  are  very  different 
from  those  in  a  case  where  the  lessee  is  paying  a  small  proportion 
only  of  the  value  in  a  capital  sum. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 

Question  46. — WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  BE  PAID  FOR  RENEW- 
ING 45  YEARS  LAPSED  IN  A  LEASE  ORIGINALLY  GRANTED 
FOR  50  YEARS  AT  ,£20  PER  ANNUM,  THE  FULL  NET  ANNUAL 
VALUE  BEING  £120  PER  ANNUM. 
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Solution.  —  Net  annual  value 

per  annum      .         .         .      =^120     o     o 
Deduct  reserved  rent      .         .     =        20     o     o 

=  ;£lOO  O  O 

;£ioo  per  annum  for  45  years  after  5  years  at 
5  per  cent. 
50  years  at  5  per  cent.  =  18-256  y.  p. 

5      »  »  =   4'33Q     „ 

45  after  5  years  =  13-926     ,, 

;£ioo  at  13-926  years'  purchase. 

Premium     .         .  £1392  12    0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  In  this  case,  in  5  years'  time  the  freeholder  will  be 
entitled  to  the  full  rack  rent.  If  the  lessee  wishes  to  renew,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  some  equitable  rate  of  interest.  5  per 
cent,  has  been  adopted  as  suitable  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10  ;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 

Question  47.  —  WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  BE  PAID  FOR  RENEW- 
ING 40  YEARS  LAPSED  IN  A  LEASE  ORIGINALLY  GRANTED 
FOR  45  YEARS  AT  £20  PER  ANNUM.  THE  LESSEE  EX- 
PENDED .£1500  ON  BUILDINGS.  THE  GROUND  RENT  UNDER 
THE  NEW  LEASE  is  TO  BE  ^25  PER  ANNUM,  WHICH  MAY 
BE  CONSIDERED  THE  FAIR  GROUND  RENT  AT  THE  PRESENT 
TIME,  BUT  OTHERWISE  THE  CONDITIONS  WILL  BE  IDENTICAL 
WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  LEASE.  6  PER  CENT.  SlMPLE 
INTEREST  ON  THE  OUTLAY  IN  BUILDINGS  MAY  BE  TAKEN  AS 
FAIRLY  REPRESENTING  THE  ACTUAL  NET  ANNUAL  RETURN. 

Solution.  —  6    per    cent,    on 
^1500  per  annum  .         . 
Add  present  ground  rental  value    =        25     o     o 

Rental  value     .         .      =^115     o     o 
Deduct  ground  rent  to  be  re- 

served under  new  lease    .      =        2500 


Profit  rent     .         .      =   ^90     o     o 
^90  per  annum    for  45   years  at  5   per  cent. 

=  ^9°  at  *7774  years'  purchase        .         .    =;£i599  13     ° 

Rental  value  as  above     .         .      =;£ii5     °     ° 
Deduct  ground  rent  paid  under 

old  lease          .         .         .      =        20     o     o 

Present  profit  rental     .         .      =    .£95     o     o 
Credit  lessee  with  ^95  per  annum  for  5  years  at 

5  per  cent.  =  ^95  at  4*329  years'  purchase  .    =       411     5     ° 

Renewal  premium     .         .    =.£1188    8    0 
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Notes  on  Solution. — In  this  case  the  lease  falls  in  in  5  years'  time. 
If  the  lessee  wishes  to  renew  he  must  be  prepared  to  purchase  at  a 
rate  of  interest  commensurate  with  the  value  which  the  freeholder 
will  stand  out  of,  and  the  5  per  cent,  table  has  therefore  been 
adopted. 

The  addition  and  subsequent  subtraction  of  the  ground  rent  of 
£25,  in  the  calculations  in  connection  with  the  first  item,  may  seem 
superfluous,  but  it  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  com- 
parison with  the  item  which  follows. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 

Question  48. — WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  BE  PAID  FOR  RENEW- 
ING 25  YEARS  LAPSED  IN  A  LEASE  ORIGINALLY  GRANTED 
FOR  40  YEARS,  AND  RENEWED  25  YEARS  AGO  AT  A  PREMIUM 
OF  £500  ?  THE  RENTAL  VALUE  ON  FULL  REPAIRING  LEASE 
is  .£200  PER&NNUM.  THE  PRESENT  GROUND  RENT  is  £10 
PER  ANNUM,  BUT  THE  NEW  LEASE  IS  TO  RESERVE  A  GROUND 
RENT  OF  ,£30  PER  ANNUM. 

Solution. — Rental  value  per 

annum  on  lease       .         .      =  £200     o     o 
Deduct    ground    rent    to    be 

reserved .         .         .         .      =        30     o     o 


=  £170     o     o 
£170  per  annum  for  40  years   at  5   per  cent. 

=  £170  at  17-159  years' purchase      .         .    =£2917     o     o 
Rental  value  on  lease     .         .      =  £200     o     o 
Deduct  ground  rent  now  paid      =        10     o     o 

=  £190     o     o 
Credit  lessee  with  £190  per  annum  for  15  years 

=  £190  at  1 0*380  years' purchase      .         .    =      1972     4     o 
Renewal  premium     .         .    =   .£944  16     0 

Notes  on  Solution. — In  this  case  the  annual  rental  value  on  full 
repairing  lease  is  definitely  stated  to  be  £200,  and  the  premium  of 
£500  paid  25  years  ago  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 

Question  49.— A  LESSEE  TOOK  A  LEASE  FOR  99  YEARS  IN  1880, 
AND  IN  THAT  YEAR  LAID  OUT  £2OOO  IN  ERECTING  BuiLD- 
INGS.  NOW  IN  1900  HE  WANTS  TO  LAY  OUT  ANOTHER  £lOOO, 
PROVIDED  THE  LEASE  CAN  BE  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL 
TERM.  WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  HE  PAY  ?  THE  GROUND 
RENT  is  £20  PER  ANNUM. 


Worked  Examples.  VII.  §  182. 

Solution.  —  Outlay  of  £2000 

should  be  returning,  say, 

per  annum,  6  per  cent.    .      =  ;£i2Q     o     o 
.£120  per  annum  for  20  years  after  79  years  at 

6  per  cent.  =  ^120  at  -115  years'  purchase     =   ,£13  16     0 

Notes  on  Solution.  —  The  proposed  additional  outlay  of  ^1000 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  the  lessee's  favour,  because  it  would 
be  made  only  in  circumstances  under  which  he  (the  lessee)  would 
derive  full  benefit  from  it,  the  lessor's  reversion  being  too  remote  to 
be  of  market  value.  The  ground  rent  is  already  amply  secured,  and 
therefore  the  lessor  would  not  even  benefit  by  the  capital  value  of 
his  ground  rent  being  materially  increased.  Had  the  ground  rent 
been  but  poorly  secured,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  argued  that 
the  lessor  would  reap  benefit  from  the  outlay  affording  additional 
security,  and  thereby  increasing  the  capital  value  of  his  ground  rent. 

Question  50.  —  WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  BE  PAID  FOR  RENEWING 
A  LEASE  ORIGINALLY  GRANTED  FOR  30  YEARS  AT  ^25  PER 
ANNUM,  WITH  A  PREMIUM  OF  .£$00,  WHICH  WAS  RENEWED 
28  YEARS  AGO,  WHEN  4  YEARS  WERE  UNEXPIRED,  AT  A 
PREMIUM  OF  .£400,  IF  THE  NEW  LEASE  RESERVES  A  RENT 
OF  ^40  PER  ANNUM  ?  THE  PROPERTY  HAS  INCREASED  IN 
VALUE  SINCE  THE  DATE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  GRANT  AT  THE 
RATE  OF  i  PER  CENT.  SIMPLE  INTEREST  PER  ANNUM  ON  THE 
ANNUAL  RENTAL  AT  THAT  TIME. 


Solution.  —  Original  rental     .        =  £,1  5     o 
Premium   .£500   spread  over 

30   years  at    5   per   cent. 

=  ^500^15-372    .         .        =      32   10 


10 

Add  54  percent,  of  ^57,  i  os.        =      31     o 


Present  rental  value    .         .        =  ;£88   10 
Deduct    ground    rent   to    be 

reserved  .         .         .          .        =      40     o 


Profit  rent  under  new  lease        =  .£48   10     o 
.£48,  i os.  per  annum  for  30  years  at  5  per  cent. 

=  ^48-5  at  15*372  years' purchase     .         .      =,£745   10     ° 
Present  rental  value        .         .        =  ,£88   10     o 
Deduct  ground  rent        .         .        =      25     o     o 

=  ^63   10     o 
Credit   lessee   with    ,£63,    los.   for  2    years   at 

5  per  cent.  =  ;£63 '5  at  1*859  years' purchase     =      IT^     °     ° 

=  £627  10   o 
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Notes  on  Solution. — When  the  lease  was  renewed  28  years  ago, 
the  lessee  had  enjoyed  26  years'  lease,  therefore  it  is  28  plus  26,  or 
54  years,  since  the  original  grant,  and  the  property  has  increased 
i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  original  annual  value,  or  54  per  cent, 
of  its  original  value. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 


Question  51. — A  LESSEE  HOLDING  A  SHOP  ON  REPAIRING  LEASE 
FOR  40  YEARS,  OF  WHICH  14  YEARS  ARE  UNEXPIRED, 
DESIRES  TO  RENEW.  WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  HE  PAY, 
THE  PRESENT  VALUE  BEING  £150  PER  ANNUM? 

Solution. — 40  years  at  5  per  cent,  equals  years'  purchase     17*159 
H  »  »  „  »  9*898 

26  years  after  14  years        ,,  ,,  7*26l 

The  lessee  should  pay  7*261  years'  purchase  of  any  (if  any)  profit 
rental  which  would  be  enjoyed  under  the  renewed  lease. 

Notes  on  Solution. — The  question  asks  what  sum  should  be  paid 
for  renewing  the  lease,  but  no  particulars  are  given,  which  shows  that 
any  sum  should  be  paid.  It  entirely  depends  on  what  profit  rental 
(if  any)  is  enjoyed  under  the  lease.  Consequently  all  that  can  be 
said  in  answer  is  that  the  lessee  should  pay  a  certain  number  of 
years'  purchase  of  any  (if  any)  profit  rental  which  would  be  enjoyed 
under  the  renewed  lease. 

See  Chapter  II.  §  10;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 

Question  52. — A  LESSEE  WHO  HOLDS  PREMISES  AT  A  RENT  OF 
^lOO  PER  ANNUM  ON  REPAIRING  LEASE  FOR  40  YEARS, 
OF  WHICH  14  YEARS  ARE  UNEXPIRED,  DESIRES  TO  SUR- 
RENDER THE  EXISTING  LEASE  AND  TO  OBTAIN  A  FRESH 
LEASE  FOR  40  YEARS.  WHAT  PREMIUM  SHOULD  HE  PAY  ? 
THE  RENTAL  VALUE  OF  THE  PREMISES  is  £150  PER 

ANNUM. 

Solution. — Rental  value       .     =£^S°     °     ° 
Reserved  rent          .         .         .      =^10000 


Profit  rent  =   ^50     o     o 

,£50  per  annum  for  26  years  after  14  years  at 
5  per  cent.  =  ^50  per  annum  at  7*261 
years'  purchase. 

Renewal  premium     .         .      =  £363     0     0 
See  Chapter  II.  §  10  ;  Chapter  V.  §  96. 
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REDUCTION    IN    RENT   TO   BE  ALLOWED  FOR 
CAPITAL   OUTLAY   OR   PREMIUM. 

Question  53.—  A  TENANT  is  WILLING  TO  TAKE  ON  A  21  YEARS' 
LEASE  A  HOUSE  WHICH  is  IN  DISREPAIR,  BUT  WHICH  IF 
IN  GOOD  REPAIR  is  WORTH  NET  ^200  PER  ANNUM.  HE 
WILL  HAVE  TO  SPEND  ,£500  TO  REPAIR.  HOW  MUCH 
SHOULD  HIS  RENT  BE  REDUCED?  WHAT  RENT  SHOULD 
THE  LEASE  RESERVE  ? 

Solution.  —  Rental  value  per  annum          .         .      =  ^200     o     o 
Repairs.         ....      =^500     o     o 
Allow  a  quarter's  rent  for   loss 

pending  execution  of  works  =        5000 


^550  spread  over  21  years  at    5    per   cent.  = 
£SS°^~  12*821  years'  purchase  =  amount  by 
which  the  rent  should  be  reduced  per 
annum       .         .         .         .         .         .  =        42   17     o 


Rent  to  be  reserved  per  annum       .         .      =^157    3     o 

Note.  —  In  the  preceding  examples,  Land  Duties  under 
the  Finance  (1909-1910)  Act  1910  have  not  been  considered. 
In  some  cases  deductions  might  be  necessary  for  Unde- 
veloped Land  Duty  and  Reversion  Duty,  whilst  in  others 
it  might  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  proportion 
of  Increment  Value  which  would  not  be  enjoyed  by  an 
owner.  (For  Land  Values  and  Duties,  see  Chapter  VIII.) 

Although  in  the  preceding  examples  all  but  very  small 
fractions  of  £\  have  been  shown,  in  practice  values  and 
premiums  would  be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  £5  probably. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
LAND  VALUES  AND  DUTIES. 

183.  Preliminary.  184.  Duties  Imposed  under  the  Finance  (1909-1910)  Act  1910. 
185-196.  Increment  Value  Duty.  197-198.  Reversion  Duty.  199-202.  Un- 
developed Land  Duty.  203-208.  Mineral  Rights  Duty.  209-212.  Various 
Valuations  to  be  Made  under  the  Act.  213-214.  The  General  Valua- 
tion. 215-283.  Examples.  216.  Gross  Value.  217-219.  Total  Value. 
220.  Full  Site  Value.  222.  Assessable  Site  Value.  226.  Increment. 
Increment  Value  Duty.  Allowance.  Limitation.  Occasions  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  Duty.  231.  Varying  Basis  of  Valuation  on  the  Occasion  for 
the  Payment  of  Duty  Depending  on  Circumstances.  233.  Apportion- 
ment. 234.  Transfer  of  Fee  Simple.  237.  Transfer  of  Leasehold 
Interest.  240.  Grant  of  Lease.  242.  Fee  Simple  Passing  on  Death. 
245.  Fee  Simple  Subject  to  Lease  Passing  on  Death.  247.  Leasehold 
Interest  or  Lifehold  Interest  Passing  on  Death.  248.  Periodical  Occasions. 
249.  Apportionment  of  Duty.  250.  Reversion  Duty.  256.  Determina- 
tion of  Lease.  259.  Undeveloped  Land  Duty.  262.  Definition  of  Un- 
developed Land.  267.  Land  not  Subject  to  Duty.  274.  Deductions 
to  be  Made  from  Assessable  Site  Value  when  Calculating  the  Amount  on 
which  Duty  is  Payable.  280.  Example.  282.  Mineral  Rights  Duty. 

183.  Preliminary. — The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  deal 
with  the  several  valuations  to  be  made,  and  the  calculations 
involved  in  connection  with  the  duties  imposed  under  the 
Finance  (1909-1910)  Act  1910. 

The  strictly  legal  aspect  is  a  matter  for  lawyers,  and  several 
works  already  exist  dealing  with  that  side  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  for  the  valuer  to  deal  with 
his  side  of  the  matter  without  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Act,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  seriously  are 
advised  to  study  the  Law  relating  to  Land  Values  and 
Mineral  Rights,  by  E.  M.  Konstam.1 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  the  basis  for  the 
several  values  which  have  to  be  arrived  at,  or  to  state  the 

1  Butterworth  (London),  1910. 
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method  of  assessing  the  several  duties,  without  frequent 
reference  to  the  Act,  and  portions  of  the  statute  will  be 
quoted  immediately  before  or  after  worked  examples  to 
indicate  their  application. 

The  reader  should  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  cases  are  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  House  of 
Lords,  and  impending  judgments  will  afford  us  reliable 
direction  which  we  at  present  lack  in  regard  to  the  proper 
legal  construction  of  certain  provisions. 

184.  Duties  Imposed. — The   Act   imposes   four  duties, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  Increment  Value  Duty. 

(b)  Reversion  Duty. 

(c)  Undeveloped  Land  Duty. 

(d)  Mineral  Rights  Duty. 

185.  Increment    value    duty  is    a    duty  payable   on    the 
happening  of  certain  events,  such  as  the  sale  or  leasing,  or 
the  passing  on  death  of  property,  and  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  case  of  property  held  by  a  corporation  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  not  be  subject  to   death    duties.      Reversion 
duty  is  a  duty  payable  on  the  falling  in  of  a  lease  under 
certain    circumstances.       Undeveloped     land    duty    is    an 
annual  duty  payable  on  land  which  is  undeveloped  within 
the  definition  given  in  the  Act ;  and  mineral  rights  duty  is 
a  duty  on  mineral  rights  and  wayleaves. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  several  duties  become 
payable,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  assessed,  and  the 
parties  liable  to  pay  such  duties  will  be  more  exactly  defined. 

1 86.  It  will,  probably,  considerably  clear  the  way  for  an 
easy  understanding  of   what  follows,   if   it   is    remembered 
that  the  Act  requires  (a)  a  valuation  of  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  on  the  3<Dth  April   1909,  in 
the  process  of  which  several  values  have  to  be  determined  ; 
and  (b)  the  valuation  of  certain  properties  either  periodically 
or  on  occasions  as  the  circumstances  of  the  respective  cases 
require. 

The  several  duties   are  assessed   on    the    basis  of  these 
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values,  which  have  to  be  found  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules  which  are  defined  by  the  Act. 

187.  It  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  several    duties   and 
their  incidence  before  dealing  with  the  valuations  which  have 
to  be  made  and  the  values  which  have  to  be  found. 

1 88.  Increment  Value  Duty. — Increment  value  duty 
is  a  duty  upon  the  increment  value  of  land,  that  is,  upon 
the  amount  by  which  the  assessable  site  value  upon  an 
occasion  for  the  collection  of  duty  (found  according  to 
certain  rules  laid  down  by  the  Act)  exceeds  the  original 
assessable  site  value.     ("  Occasion,"  see  §  196.) 

The  original  assessable  site  value  is  fixed  by  a  general 
valuation  to  be  made  of  all  land  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  on  the  3Oth  April  1909,  in  accordance  with  section  26  of 
the  Act. 

189.  Where  the  site  value  of  land  at  the  time  of  a  sale 
or  mortgage  of  the  land  or  any  interest  therein  within  20 
years  before  the  3Oth  April  1909  (or  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  owner — Revenue  Act  1911,  section  2)  exceeded 
the  original  site  value,  the  site  value  at  that  time  may  be 
substituted  for  the  original  site  value   for    the  purposes  of 
increment  value  duty  if  application  is  made  in  accordance 
with  section  2,  subsection  3. 

190.  Amount. — The  duty  is  £i  for  every  complete 
£5  of  increment  value. 

191.  The  duty  is  levied  on  an  occasion  so  far  as  it  has 
not  been  paid  on  any  previous  occasion. 

192.  Remissions. — For  the  purpose  of  the  collection 
of  duty  the  increment  value  is  to  be   deemed  to  be 
reduced  on  the  first  occasion  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  original  site  value,  and  on   any 
subsequent  occasion  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  site  value 
on  the  last  preceding  occasion,  and  the  amount  of 
duty  to    be  collected    is  to   be  reduced  accordingly. 
(Subject  to  limitation,  see  §  194.) 

193.  The  duty  remitted  by  these  10  per  cent,  allowances 

is  ' '  deemed  to  have  been  paid. " 
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EXAMPLE  i. 

Original  site  value =  £50 

Site  value  on  first  occasion  =    60 


Increment  value          ....    =£10 

Increment  value  duty  on  £10    .          .          .    =    £2 

10  per  cent,  on  ,£50  =£5. 

Increment    value  duty  on   £5    remitted  as 

above  =       i 


Increment  value  duty  payable     .          .    =    £i 

Increment  value   duty   "deemed   to    have 

been  paid  ".....    =    £2 


EXAMPLE  2. 

Site  value  on  second  occasion    .          .          • 
Original  site  value    .          .          .          .          .    =     5° 


Increment  value        .          .          .  .    =£2$ 

10  per  cent,  on  site  value  on  the  last  preced- 
ing occasion,  i.e.  10  per  cent,  on  £60     =      6 


=£19 

Increment  value  duty  on  £19    .          .          .    =    £3 
"Deemed    to    have    been    paid"    on    first 

occasion    ,  =       2 


Increment  value  duty  payable     .          .    =    £1 

N.B. — Duty  is  charged  only  on  each  complete  £$  of  in- 
crement value. 

194.  Limitation  on  Remissions. — The  amount  of 
these  remissions  is  limited  by  the  proviso  that  in  any 
period  of  five  years  they  must  not  exceed  25  per  cent, 
of  the  site  value  as  ascertained  on  the  last  occasion, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  that  period,  or  of  the 
original  site  value  if  there  has  been  no  such  occasion. 
(For  worked  example  see  §§  225-230). 
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195.  Increment  value  duty  is  a  stamp  duty,  and  sections 
4,  5,  and  6  make  provisions  for  its  collection  and  recovery. 

196.  Occasions. — The    occasions    for   the    collection    of 
increment  value  duty  (if  any  is  found  to  be  payable)  are  : — 

(1)  The  transfer  on  sale  of  the  fee  simple  or  any 

interest  in  the  land,  or  the  grant  of  a  lease  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

(But  if  the  sale  or  lease  is  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  i.e.  before  the  2Qth  April  1910,  it  is  not  an 
occasion.) 

(2)  The  death  of  a  person  having  an  interest  in  the 

land  where  the  fee  simple  or  any  interest  is 
property  liable  to  estate  duty. 

(3)  Periodically  (viz.,  on  the  5th  April  1914  and  the 

5th  April  in  every  subsequent  fifteenth  year)  in 
those  cases  where  land  is  held  by  a  corporation 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  land  or  interest  is 
not  liable  to  death  duties  and  therefore  does 
not  come  within  the  second  group  of  occasions. 
(See  Finance  Act  1910.) 

When  the  fee  simple  is  transferred  or  passes  on  death,  the 
whole  duty  has  to  be  paid,  but  when  a  limited  interest  is 
transferred  or  passes,  only  a  proportion  of  it  is  payable. 
(See  §  233.) 

197.  Reversion  Duty.  — Reversion    duty  is    a   duty 
levied  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  complete  £10  of  the 
value  of  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  the  lessor  by  the 
determination  of  a  lease. 

The  value  of  this  benefit  is  to  be  calculated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Ascertain  the  total  value  at  the  date  the  lease 

determines. 

(2)  Deduct :- 

(a)  The  total  value  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lease  on  the  basis  of  the  consideration  given  for 
the  lease,  whether  rent,  premium,  or  covenants 
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(to  erect  buildings,  etc.).  (For  construction  see 
§§  250-258.) 

(b)  The  value  of  works  executed  or  capital 
expenditure  (if  any)  by  lessor  during  the  lease. 

(c)  Compensation  (if  any)  payable  by  lessor 
on  the  determination  of  the  lease. 

198.  Exemptions. — This  duty  is  not  to  be  charged  in 
the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  Where,   at  the  determination  of  the  lease,  the 

land  is  agricultural  land. 

(2)  Where  the  lease  was  for  a  term  not  exceeding 

twenty- one  years. 

(3)  Where  the  lessor's  interest  is  a  leasehold  one  (i.e. 

in  the  case  of  a  sublease),  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
determination  of  the  sublease,  does  not  exceed 
twenty- one  years. 

(4)  Where  the  reversion  was  purchased  before  the 

30th  April  1909,  and  the  lease  had,  at  the  date 
of  that  purchase,  less  than  forty  years  to  run. 

199.  Undeveloped   Land    Duty.— Undeveloped    land 
duty  is  an  annual  duty  of  Jd.  in  the  £  on  the  site  value 
of  undeveloped  land,  and  is  to  be  levied  for  the  year 
ending  3  ist  March  1910  and  every  subsequent  year. 

Undeveloped  land  is  defined  as  land  which  has  not  been 
developed  by  : — 

1 i )  The  erection  of  dwelling  houses. 

(2)  The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  any 

business,  trade,  or  industry,  other  than  agricul- 
ture. Glasshouses  and  greenhouses  are  to  be 
considered  as  developing  the  land  on  which 
they  stand,  and  in  practice  the  area  deemed  to 
be  developed  is  the  area  covered  by  the  glass- 
house and  an  equal  area  of  adjoining  land. 

(3)  Being  used  bona  fide  for  any  business,  trade,  or 

industry,  other  than  agriculture. 


VIII.  §  200.  Valuations. 

200.   Exemptions  and  Allowances. — The  following  ex- 
emptions and  allowances  are  to  be  noted  : — 

1 i )  Land,  the  site  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  £50 

per  acre,  is  exempt. 

(2)  If  the  land  is  agricultural  land  and  the  site  value 

exceeds  £50  per  acre,  the  duty  is  to  be  charged 
only  on  the  amount  by  which  the  site  value 
exceeds  the  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

(3)  Agricultural  land,  held  under  a  tenancy  created  be- 

fore 30th  April  1909,  is  exempt  until  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy,  or  the  earliest  date  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  atwhich  the  landlord  could 
determine  the  tenancy.  (But  see  also  §  218.) 

(4)  Land   occupied  and   cultivated    by  the    owner, 

where  the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  that 
owner  does  not  exceed  £500  in  value,  is  exempt. 

(5)  Land  not  exceeding  one  acre  occupied  together 

with  a  dwelling  house  is  exempt. 

(6)  Gardens   or  pleasure   grounds   occupied  with  a 

dwelling  house,  where  the  site  value  of  the 
property  is  not  more  than  twenty  times  the 
annual  value  of  the  house,  gardens,  and 
grounds,  as  adopted  for  income  tax  under 
Schedule  A,  are  exempt,  provided  that  not 
more  than  five  acres  are  to  be  so  exempted. 

(7)  One  acre  of  land  is  exempted  for  every  £100  ex- 

pended on  roads  and  sewers  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  land,  provided  that  when 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
expenditure  the  land  becomes  liable  for  duty  if 
it  is  still  undeveloped. 

(The  Finance  Act  1910,  section  16,  states  ten 
years,  but  the  Revenue  Act  1911  has  extended 
this  to  twenty  years.) 

(8)  Parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces,  which  are  open 

to  the  public  as  of  right,  are  exempt. 
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(9)  Woodlands,  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces  to 

which  the  public  have  reasonable  access  may 
be  exempted  by  the  Commissioners,  as  may  also 
land  kept  free  of  buildings  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances (section  17). 

(10)  Land  used  for  games  or  other  recreations  under 
an  agreement  under  which  the  owner  could  not 
determine  within  five  years  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenancy,  is  exempt. 

20 1 .  Land  may  Revert  to  the  Undeveloped  State.— 

Land  which  has  been  developed  reverts  to  the  condition  of 
undeveloped  land  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
buildings  on  it  become  derelict  or  the  land  ceases  to  be  used 
for  business,  trade,  or  industry  (section  16). 

202.  Assessment  of  Duty. — The  duty  is  assessed  upon 
the  original  site  value  at  first,  and  afterwards  on  the  site  value 
ascertained  by  periodical  valuations  which  are  to  be  made 
for  this  purpose  in  1914  and  every  subsequent  fifth  year. 

203.  Mineral  Rights  Duty.— This  duty  is  is.  in  the  £ 
on  the  rental  value  of  all  rights  to  work  minerals  and 
of  all  mineral  wayleaves  (section  20). 

Certain  minor  minerals  are  exempt  (section  20  (5)). 

204.  Where  a  mine  is  actually  leased  the  consideration 
paid  will  be  the  basis  of  value,  but  where  an  owner  works 
his  own  mine  an  assessment  of  annual  value  will  have  to  be 
made  and  agreed,  or  fought  out  between  the  commissioners 
and  the  owner. 

205.  When  the  mine  is  leased,  the  previous  year's  rent  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  rental  value. 

206.  Minerals  are  not  liable  for  : — 

(a)  Reversion  duty,  or 

(b)  Undeveloped  land  duty,  or 

(c)  Increment  value  duty  in  cases  in  which  the  mine 

was  being  worked  on  30th  April  1909,  unless 
and  until  there  is  an  intermission  exceeding 
two  years. 
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207.  In  other  cases  where  mines  are  worked  increment 
value  duty  is  payable  as  an  annual  charge  of  20  per  cent. 
on  increase  in  rental  value,  but  this  annual  increment  value 
duty  goes  in  discharge  of  mineral  rights  duty ;  where  mines  are 
not  worked  increment  value  duty  is  payable  on  the  increase 
in  capital  value  of  minerals  as  in  the  case  of  other  lands. 

208.  No  duty  is  payable  on  the  grant  of  a  mining  lease. 

209.  Various  Valuations  to  be  made  under  the  Act.— 
The  Act  requires  : — 

(1)  A  valuation  of  all  land  in  the  United  Kingdom:  the 

value  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  value  on  the  3Oth 
April  I909(§§  1 86,  213). 

(2)  Periodical    valuations    of    undeveloped    land.       The 

first  valuation  to  be  made  as  on  3Oth  April  1909, 
and  periodical  valuation  to  be  made  in  1914  and 
every  subsequent  fifth  year  (§  199). 

(3)  Valuations  for  assessment  of  increment  value  duty  on 

the  occasions  on  which  duty  becomes  payable  (§  196). 

(4)  Periodical  valuations  in  the  case  of  property  held  by 

corporations  (§  196  (3)). 

(5)  Valuations  for  reversion  duty  on  the  occasion  of  leases 

falling   in    and    reversion    duty    becoming    payable 

^  (§  197). 

(6)  Special  valuations  of  minerals  (§  203). 

210.  The  valuations  have  to  be  made  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Act  as  hereinafter  described. 

211.  A  record  of  all  valuations  and  assessments  to  duty 
has  to  be  kept. 

212.  The  valuation    to    be   made    by  the   commissioners 
must  show  : — 

(a)  The  total  value. 

(b)  The  assessable  site  value. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land,   the  value  for  agri- 

cultural purposes  where  that  differs  from  site  value 
(section  25). 
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213.  The,  General   Valuation. — In   the  process  of  the 
general  valuation,  four  values  have  to  be  arrived  at : — 

(1)  The  gross  value  of  the  property,  which  is  the  value 

of  the  fee  simple  in  possession  not  subject  to  any 
lease,  but  free  from  all  incumbrances,  charges, 
burdens  or  restrictions  (if  any),  save  rates  and  taxes. 
(See  definition,  section  25  (i).  See  also  definitions, 
section  41  ;  §  216). 

(2)  The  total  value,  which,  when  settled  in  the  general 

valuation,  becomes  original  total  value,  is  the  gross 
minus  the  amount  by  which  the  value  is  diminished 
by  reason  of  any  (if  any)  fixed  charges,  public 
rights  of  way,  public  rights  of  user,  rights  of  common, 
easements  and  covenants,  or  agreements  restricting 
the  use  of  the  land  (section  25  (3).  §  217). 

(3)  The  full  site  value.     This  is  the  gross  value  minus 

the  difference  between  gross  and  what  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  would  sell  for  if  divested  of  any 
buildings,  and  any  other  structures  (including  fixed 
or  attached  machinery),  timber,  fruit  trees,  and 
bushes,  etc.  (section  25  (2).  §  220). 

(4)  The  assessable  site  value.     Also  spoken  of  as  site 

value.  This  is  the  market  value  of  the  fee  simple 
of  the  site,  assumed  to  be  a  cleared  site,  with 
deductions  in  respect  of  certain  existing  elements  of 
value  more  particularly  defined  in  the  following 
paragraph,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  the  site  when 
necessary  (section  25  (4).  §  222). 

214.  (a)  The  assessable  site  value  is  defined  by  section  25  (4) 
as  the  total  value  after  making  certain  deductions,  but  as  the 
other  values  are  defined  in  their  relationship  to  gross  value, 
this  value  also  may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  defining  it 
in  similar  relationship.      It  is  the  gross  after  deducting  :  — 

(i)  The  amount  by  which  the  value  is  diminished  by 
reason   of   restrictions,   burdens,   and  charges, 
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supposing  any  such  restrictions,  burdens,  etc., 
exist  (see  section  25  (3)). 

(2)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  attributable  to  build- 

ings or  other  structures  growing  timber,  fruit 
trees,  and  bushes,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  land  (see 
section  25  (2)). 

(3)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  attributable  to  works 

executed,  expenditure  of  a  capital  nature  or  out- 
lay in  advertising  to  improve  value  as  building 
land,  or  in  business,  trade,  or  industry  other 
than  agriculture  (section  25  (4)). 

(4)  Any  part  of  the  value  attributable  directly  to 

appropriation  of  land  or  to  the  gift  of  land  for 
streets,  roads,  paths,  squares,  gardens,  or  other 
open  spaces  for  the  public  (section  25  (4)). 

(5)  Part    of    the  value  attributable  to  redemption 

money  on  land  tax,  redemption  of  any  fixed 
charge,  redemption  of  copyhold  or  customary 
freehold,  or  expenditure  in  effecting  the  release 
of  any  covenant  or  restriction  affecting  the  user 
of  the  land  (section  25  (4)). 

(6)  Cost  of  divesting  the  land  of  buildings,  timber 

trees,  or  other  things  of  which  it  is  to  be  taken 
to  be  divested,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divest  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
realising  the  full  site  value  (section  25  (4)). 

Original  site  value  is  absolutely  fixed  by  the  provisional 
valuation,  but  the  site  value  on  the  occasion  on  which 
increment  value  duty  is  assessed  may  differ,  having  to  be 
found  in  different  ways,  according  to  which  one  it  happens  to 
be  of  the  distinct  occasions  on  which  duty  is  payable. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  items  of  deduction  mentioned  in 
paragraph  I  above  are  those  allowed  in  finding  total  value 
from  gross  value,  and  that  the  items  mentioned  in  paragraph 
2  above  are  those  found  by  elimination  and  allowed  in  find- 
ing full  site  value  from  gross  value.  We  say  "  found  by 
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elimination  "  and  "  allowed,"  because  in  the  process  laid  down 
by  the  section  we  first  find  the  value  of  the  land  without 
buildings,  etc. ,  and  subtract  this  from  gross  to  find  the 
difference  (if  any)  in  value  between  gross  and  what  the 
cleared  site  would  sell  for,  and  it  is  this  difference  which 
represents  the  part  of  the  value  attributable  to  buildings, 
etc. ,  on  the  land.  Strictly,  according  to  the  Act,  assessable 
site  value  is  found  through  the  medium  of  total  value,  that 
is  to  say,  gross  value  is  first  found,  then  the  deductions  under 
paragraph  I  above  are  made  to  find  total  value,  and  from 
total  value  is  deducted  (a)  the  same  amount  as  is  to  be 
deducted  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  full  site  value  from 
gross  value,  and  (b)  the  deductions  mentioned  in  paragraphs 
3,  4,  5,  6,  to  find  assessable  site  value. 

(b)  It  is  most  important,  however,  to  note  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  method  of  fixing 
or  calculating  site  value  on  an  occasion  on  which  increment 
value  duty  is  to  be  collected.  The  assessable  site  value  on 
such  occasions  is  not  calculated  as  laid  down  in  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act,  but  where  the  occasion  is  the  transfer 
or  sale  of  the  fee  simple  (as  defined  by  the  Act),  the  value 
of  the  consideration  is  to  be  regarded  as  total  value,  and 
assessable  site  value  is  to  be  found  by  subjecting  this  total 
value  to  the  like  deductions  as  are  made  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  site 
value  of  land  from  total  value. 

The  famous  Lumsden  case  turned  upon  the  construction 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and,  as  we  know,  when  the 
case  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judges  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  and  consequently  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  upheld. 

When  the  occasion  is  the  grant  of  any  lease  of  the  land, 
or  the  transfer  on  sale  of  any  interest  in  the  land  less  than 
the  fee  simple,  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  consideration  for  the 
grant  of  the  lease  or  the  transfer  of  the  interest,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  total  value  and  to  be  subject  to  the  like  deduc- 
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tions  as  are  made  in  finding  assessable  site  value  from  total 
value.  That  is  to  say,  a  fee  simple  value  representing  total 
value  is  to  be  found  on  the  basis  of  the  consideration  given 
for  the  lease,  or  for  the  transfer  of  the  interest  in  the  fee 
simple,  and  that  total  value,  less  the  "like  deductions" 
before  mentioned,  will  represent  assessable  site  value. 

When  the  occasion  on  which  increment  value  duty  is  to 
be  collected  is  the  death  of  any  person,  and  the  fee  simple 
(as  defined  by  the  Act)  is  property  passing  on  that  death, 
the  principal  value  of  the  land  as  ascertained  for  the  purpose 
of  Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Act  1894  (viz.,  the  price  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  such  property  would 
fetch  if  sold  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  deceased)  is  to  be  regarded  as  total  value,  and  this  value, 
less  the  ' '  like  deductions  "  before  mentioned,  will  represent 
assessable  site  value  on  that  occasion. 

When  the  occasion  on  which  increment  value  duty  is  to 
be  collected  is  the  death  of  any  person,  and  any  interest, 
less  than  the  fee  simple,  is  property  passing  on  that  death, 
the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land  is  to  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  principal  value  as  defined  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  such  value,  less  the  like  deductions  before  mentioned, 
will  represent  assessable  site  value  on  that  occasion. 

When  the  occasion  is  a  periodical  occasion  (see  §  196 
(3)),  the  total  value  is  to  be  estimated  in  accordance  with 
the  general  provisions  as  to  valuation,  and  such  total  value, 
less  the  like  deductions  as  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  site  value  of  land  from  the  total  value,  will 
represent  assessable  site  value. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  values  depending  upon  the 
consideration  for  the  transfer  or  the  grant  of  the  lease 
are  merely  statutory  values,  and  not  necessarily  values 
of  the  land  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Examples  indicating  the  method  of  calculating  assessable 
site  value  on  various  occasions  on  which  increment  value 
duty  is  to  be  collected  are  given  in  §§  234  to  248,  but  the 
study  of  those  examples  should  follow  a  careful  perusal  of 
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the  examples  on  the  various  values  found  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act  (see  §§  215  to  224). 

Although  that  involves  some  partial  repetitions,  the  solution 
to  each  example  is  accompanied  by  brief  notes  from  the  section 
of  the  Act  under  which  it  comes.  The  lucidity  which  this 
course  secures  quite  justifies  the  slightly  increased  volume. 

VALUES  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  ACT. 

Gross    Value,    Total   Value,   Full  Site    Value,  Assessable 

Site    Value. 

EXAMPLES. 

215.  Calculate  (a)  the  gross  value,  (b)  the  total  value, 
(c)  the  full  site  value,  and  (d)  the  assessable  site 
value  of  a  property  the  particulars  of  which  are 
as  follows  : — 

The  property  comprises  a  nice  house  with  good 
gardens  having  a  frontage  of  250  feet  to  the  main  road 
in  a  locality  where  property  of  the  class  lets  readily 
to  good  tenants.  The  house  is  held  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  46  years  unexpired  at  a  ground  rent  of  £13 
per  annum,  and  it  was  sublet  5  years  ago  on  a  2 1  years' 
lease  at  a  rent  of  £189  per  annum,  the  lessee  paying  a 
premium  of  £460. 

The  terms  mentioned  were  reasonable  having  regard 
to  the  class  of  the  property,  and  such  as  could  be 
obtained  again  readily  if  the  property  were  unlet.  The 
neighbourhood  is  improving  rather  than  failing.  There 
is  a  right  of  way  over  part  of  the  garden,  which  detracts 
from  value,  and  except  for  which  the  house  would  let 
on  lease,  without  premium,  at  a  rent  of  £235  per  annum. 
The  position  is  such  as  to  fit  the  house  for  business 
purposes,  for  which  it  would  readily  let  as  it  stands  at 
£250  per  annum  on  lease,  if  the  easement  were  extin- 
guished, but  a  restrictive  covenant  prevents  the  property 
being  so  used. 
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The  property  is  subject  to  a  rent  charge  of  £5,  lOs. 
per  annum  (septennial  average).  The  land  tax  was 
redeemed  at  a  cost  of  £98,  IDS. 

If  the  house  were  burnt  down  and  the  vacant  site  came 
into  the  market,  it  might  be  expected,  if  free  from  all 
charges  and  restrictions,  to  let  readily  at  a  ground  rent  of 
i  os.  per  foot  frontage,  or  to  sell  at  £10  per  foot  frontage. 

The  greater  part  of  the  property  was  originally 
copyhold,  but  it  was  enfranchised  at  a  cost  of  £650. 

216.  Solution. — The  first  value  we  have  to  find  is  the 
Gross  Value,  which  is  defined  in  section  25  as  "the  amount 
which  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  if  sold  at  the  time  in  the 
open  market  by  a  willing  seller  in  its  then  condition ,  free 
from  encumbrances ',  and  from  any  burden,  charge,  or  restriction 
(other  than  rates  and  tares),  might  be  expected  to  realise. " 

If  this  property  were  free  from  all  encumbrances,  burdens, 
and  restrictions,  the  following  valuation  might  represent 
what  we  should  expect  to  be  the  amount  which  the  fee 
simple  would  realise.  (See  previous  chapters  for  general 
principles  of  valuation. ) 

GROSS  VALUE. 

Rental  value  at  which  the  pro- 
perty would  let  on  lease 
for  business  purposes  per 
annum  ....  =  £250  o  o 

Allow  for  contingencies  and 
renewals  which  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  lessee's 
liability  under  the  cove- 
nants, 2\  per  cent,  per 
annum  .  .  .  .=  65° 

£243    15     o 

£24375  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  5  per  cent. 

=  £24375  at  20  years' purchase       .          .      =£4875 
Deduct    for    loss    of   rent    pending   leasing   at 

£250  per  annum  :  one  quarter's  rent,  say      =        65 

Gross  value     .          .     =£4810 
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According  to  this  calculation,  the  amount  which  the  fee 
simple  would  realise  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
section  is  £4810,  and  this  is  the  statutory  value  known  as 
the  Gross  Value. 

TOTAL  VALUE. 

217.  The  next  value  we  have  to  find  is  the  "Total 
Value."  Total  Value  is  defined  by  section  25  as  "  the  gross 
value  after  deducting  the  amount  by  which  the  gross  value 
would  be  diminished  if  the  land  were  sold  subject  to  any 
fixed  charges  and  to  any  public  rights  of  way  or  any  public 
rights  of  user,  and  to  any  right  of  common  and  to  any  ease- 
ment affecting  the  land,  and  to  any  covenant  or  agreement 
restricting  the  use  of  the  land  entered  into  or  made  before  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April  1909,  and  to  any  covenant  or  agree- 
ment restricting  the  use  of  the  land  entered  into  or  made  on 
or  after  that  date,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  restraint  imposed  by  the  covenant  or  agreement  so  entered 
into  or  made  on  or  after  that  date  was  when  imposed  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  or  in  view  of  the  character  and 
surroundings  of  the  neighbourhood." 

218.  The  items  mentioned  in  the  section  which  may  form 
the  subject  of  deduction  in  estimating  total  value  from  gross 
value,  put  briefly,  are  : — 

(a)  Fixed  charges. 

(b)  Public  rights  of  way. 
(V)  Public  rights  of  user. 

(d)  Any  rights  of  common. 

(e)  Easements. 

(/)  Restrictive  covenants  and  agreements  entered  into 
before  3Oth  April  1909. 

(g)  Similar  covenants  entered  into  on  or  after  that  date, 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  covenant 
so  entered  into  was  at  the  time  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  or  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  neighbourhood. 

219.  The  only  items  taken  from  this  list  which  can  be  the 
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subject  of  deduction  in  the  case  before  us  are — the  rent  charge, 
the  easement  affecting  the  land,  and  the  covenants  restricting 
the  use  of  the  land.  Our  calculation  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Gross  value  as  already  found  .          .          .          .      =£4810 

Annual  value  if  freed  from  the  ease- 
ment as  per  statement  in 
question  .  .  .  .  =£235 

The  rent  paid  by  the  under 

lessee  per  annum  .      =^"189 

Premium  of  £460  for  a  21 
years'  lease.  £460 
spread  over  2 1  years  = 
460 -^  1 2 '8  2 1  years' pur- 
chase per  annum,  say  .  =  36 

Annual  rental  value  while  the  pro- 
perty  is  subject  to  easement  and 
restrictive  covenant  .  .  •  .  =  225 

Depreciation  in  value  attributable  to 

easement,  per  annum          .          .     =    £10 


;£io  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  5  per 

cent.  =£10  at  20  years'  purchase     =£200 

Rent  charge  £5,  los*.  per  annum  in 
perpetuity  at  5  per  cent.  =  ^5*5 
at  20  years' purchase  .  .  =  no 

Restriction  which  has  the  effect  of 
depreciating  the  annual  value 
from  £250  to  ^235,  viz.  £15 
per  annum.  £15  per  annum  in 
perpetuity  at  5  per  cent.  =^15 
at  20  years'  purchase  .  .  =  300 

=£610 

Total  value      .          .     =£4200 

FULL  SITE  VALUE. 

220.  The  next  value  we  have  to  find  is  the  Full  Site  Value, 
and  this  is  defined  by  section  25  as  follows  : — "  The  full  site 
value  of  land  means  the  amount  which  remains  after  deducting 
from  the  gross  value  of  the  land  the  difference  (if  any}  between 
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that  value  and  the  value  which  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  if  sold 
at  the  time  in  the  open  market  by  a  willing  seller,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  realise  if  the  land  were  divested  of  any  buildings  and  of 
any  other  structures  (including fixed  or  attached  machinery}  on, 
in,  or  under  the  surface,  which  are  appurtenant  to  or  used  in 
connection  with  any  such  buildings,  and  of  all  growing  timber, 
fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  and  other  things  growing  thereon. " 

221.  There    is  really  only  one  item  mentioned    in    sub- 
section   2  of   section  25  which    may   form    the    subject   of 
deduction  when  finding  full  site  value  from  gross  value,  and 
that  is  the  difference  between  gross  value  and  what  the  fee 
simple  might  be  expected  to  realise  if  the  land  were  divested 
of  any  buildings  and  of  any  other  structures,  or  fixed  ma- 
chinery, growing  timber,  fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  and  other 
things  growing  thereon.      We  ought  to  note  specially — 

(a)  It  is  the  difference  in  value  of  the  fee  simple  which 

would  result  from  the  absence  of  the  buildings, 
trees,  etc.,  and  not  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
trees,  etc.,  which  we  have  to  look  to  ;  and 

(b)  We  must  start  with  the  gross  value  and  make  only 

the  deduction  attributable  to  the  absence  of  the 
buildings,  trees,  etc. 

Our  calculation  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : — 
Gross  value  as  already  found          .      =£4810 
The  price  at  which  the  site  would 
sell  if  the  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed    as     given     in     the 
question,   viz.   250  feet  front- 
age at  £10  per  foot        .          .      =     2500 

Difference     .      =£2310 

Gross  value  as  already  found          .          .          .       =.£4810 
Deduct  difference  between  gross  and  the  fee 
simple  value     of  the  land,  if  divested  of 
buildings,  etc.          .          .          .          .  =     2310 

Full  site  value         .          .      =£2500 

ASSESSABLE  SITE  VALUE. 

222.  The  last    value  to  be  calculated  is  the    Assessable 
Site  Value,  which  is  defined  by  subsection  4  of  section  25 
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as  follows  : — "  The  assessable  site  value  of  land  means  the 
total  value  after  deducting  : — 

"'  (a)  The  same  amount  as  is  to  be  deducted  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  full  site  value  from  gross  value." 

To  save  the  confusion  of  reference  back  it  may  be  noted 
that  this  is  the  amount  which  represents  the  difference  (if 
any)  between  gross  value  and  the  value  which  the  fee  simple 
of  the  land,  if  sold  at  the  time  in  the  open  market  by  a 
willing  seller,  might  be  expected  to  realise,  if  the  land  were 
divested  of  any  buildings  or  of  any  other  structures  (includ- 
ing fixed  or  attached  machinery)  on,  in,  or  under  the  surface, 
which  are  appurtenant  to  or  used  in  connection  with  any 
such  buildings,  and  all  growing  timber,  fruit  trees,  fruit 
bushes,  and  other  things  growing  thereon. 

"  (b)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  which  is  proved  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  directly  attributable  to  works 
executed^  or  expenditure  of  a  capital  nature  (includ- 
ing any  expenses  of  advertisement}  incurred  bona 
fide  by  or  on  behalf  of  or  solely  in  the  interests  of 
any  person  interested  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  value  of  the  land  as  building  land,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  any  business,  trade,  or  industry 
other  than  agriculture. 

"  (c)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  which  is  proved  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  directly  attributable  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  land  or  to  tJie  gift  of  any  land  by 
any  person  interested  in  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  streets,  roads,  paths,  squares,  gardens,  or  other 
open  spaces  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

"  (d)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  which  is  proved  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  directly  attributable  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  redemption  of  any  land 
tax,  or  any  fixed  charge,  or  on  the  enfranchisement 
of  copyhold  land  or  customary  freehold  or  on  effect- 
ing the  release  of  any  covenant  or  agreement  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  land  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
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in  ascertaining  the  total  value  of  the  land,  or  to 
goodwill  or  any  other  matter  which  is  personal  to 
the  owner,  occupier,  or  other  person  interested  for 
the  time  being  in  the  land. 

"  (e)  Any  sums  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  in  order  to  divest 
the  land  of  buildings,  timber,  trees,  or  other  things 
of  which  it  is  to  be  taken  to  be  divested  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  the  full  site  value  from  the 
gross  value  of  the  land,  and  of  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divest  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  realis- 
ing the  full  site  value. 

223.  "  Where  anv  works  executed  or  expenditure  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  value  of  the  land  for  agri- 
culture have  actually  improved  the  value  of  the  land  as  build- 
ing land,  or  for  the  purpose  of  any  business,  trade,  or  industry 
other  than  agriculture,   the  works  or  expenditure  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  provision,   be   treated  as   having  been 
executed  or  incurred  also  for  the  latter  purposes." 

224.  In  calculating  the  assessable  site  value  we  are,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  section,  to  commence  with  the  total  value. 

This  has  already  been  found  to  be  =  £4200 

From  this  we  are  to  deduct  : — Firstly, 

the    same    deduction    as  we  made  in 

arriving  at  full  site  value  from  gross 

value,  namely,  .          .          .          .  =2310 

=  ^"1890 
Secondly,    any    deduction    which  comes 

within  the  long  list  of  possible  deduc- 
tions given  in  the  section.  Those 
applicable  to  the  property  in  question 
are  : — 

(a)  Redemption  of  land  tax  .          .      =  £98 

(b)  Cost  of  enfranchising  copyhold      =  650 

=       748 

Assessable  site  value         .          .    =£1142 
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Further  examples  might  be  given,  but  if  the  steps  in  the 
foregoing  workings  are  carefully  traced,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  principles  to  any  other  case,  the 
only  possible  difference  being  in  the  items  of  deduction 
applicable  to  the  circumstances. 


THE  DUTIES  :   WORKED  EXAMPLES. 

Case  I. — INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON 
TRANSFER  ON  SALE  OF  FREEHOLD. 

(Several  occasions  involved.      Application  of  section  3  (5).) 

225.  (a)  The  original  site  value  of  a  certain  property  is 

;£i*ooo.  Four  occasions  on  which  duty  is  payable 
occur.  The  assessable  site  value  on  the  first  occa- 
sion is  £1200,  on  the  second  occasion  £1240,  on 
the  third  occasion  .£1340,  on  the  fourth  occasion 
£1400.  What  will  be  the  duty  payable  on  the 
fourth  occasion  if  it  occurs  within  five  years  from 
April  1909  ;  and  what  if  it  occurs  in  the  sixth 
year  after  that  date  ? 

226.  Solution. — Our  first  point  is  to    understand    what 
increment  value   is.      Turning  to  §  188  of  this  chapter,  we 
see  that  it  is  the  difference  between  the  original  site  value 
and  the  assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  on  which  duty 
becomes  payable.      The  manner  of  calculating  the  original 
assessable  site  value  has  already  been  fully  explained,  and 
the  way  in  which  assessable   site  value  on   an  occasion  is 
calculated,  although  indicated  in  §   214,  is  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  §  222.      For  the  present  example  the  assessable  site 
values  on  the  occasions  referred  to  are  given. 

Our  next  step  is  clearly  to  understand  the  remissions  to 
which  the  grantor  is  entitled.  Turning  to  §  192  of  this 
chapter,  we  see  that  the  increment  value  on  an  occasion  on 
which  duty  is  payable  is  to  be  deemed  reduced  by  10  per 
cent,  of  the  assessable  site  value  on  the  last  occasion,  or  the 
original  site  value  if  no  such  occasion  has  arisen.  The  grantor 
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is  entitled  to  remission  of  duty  on  this  10  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion, or  to  remission  of  any  duty  payable  which  is  less  than 
such  10  per  cent,  remission.  Remitted  duty  is  deemed  paid. 

Our  third  step  is  to  recognise  the  limitation  which  the  Act 
places  on  this  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  of  assessable  site 
value,  and  turning  to  §  194  of  this  chapter,  we  see  that 
the  limitation  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  site  value  on  the  last 
occasion  for  the  collection  of  increment  value  duty  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  a  period  of  five  years,  calculated  back 
from  the  date  on  which  duty  is  payable.  Therefore  on  each 
occasion  on  which  duty  becomes  payable,  we  have,  when 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  increment  value 
at  10  per  cent.,  to  note  whether  the  total  amount  of  incre- 
ment value  on  which  duty  has  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
mitted exceeds  25  per  cent,  of  the  assessable  site  value  on 
the  last  occasion  for  the  collection  of  increment  value  duty 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  a  period  of  five  years  reckoned 
backwards.  If  it  does  exceed  25  per  cent,  calculated  on 
such  prior  assessable  site  value,  then  duty  on  a  sum  which 
brings  the  total  reductions  up  to  25  per  cent,  only  can  be 
remitted,  and  duty  will  have  to  be  paid  on  the  balance. 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  reductions  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
25  per  cent,  so  calculated,  the  duty  on  the  full  amount  is 
remitted. 

The  calculations  involved  can  be  shown  most  clearly  by 
the  table  on  p.  184. 

227.  Tracing  the  entries  in  each  of  the  columns  in  the 
table,  we  see  that  the  original  site  value  being  £1000, 
and  the  assessable  site  value  on  the  first  occasion  being 
;£i2OO,  there  is  a  difference  of  £200  which  represents  gross 
increment.  No  occasion  for  the  payment  of  duty  having 
arisen  previously,  this  £200  is  also  the  actual  increment 
subject  to  duty.  The  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  site  value  of  ;£iooo  is  ;£ioo,  and  this  is  the  amount 
of  increment  value  on  which  duty  is  remitted.  This  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  increment  value  duty  has  been 
paid  there  has  been  no  previous  reduction,  and  ;£ioo  there- 
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fore  equals  also  the  total  amount  of  reduction  in  increment 
value  allowed.  The  amount  on  which  duty  is  actually  pay- 
able is  therefore  £100.  The  amount  of  duty  remitted  is 
£i  for  each  complete  £5  in  ;£ioo,  or  £20,  and  the  amount 
of  duty  actually  paid  is  likewise  £1  for  each  complete  £$  of 
;£ioo,  or  £20,  and  the  amount  remitted  and  deemed  paid 
plus  the  amount  actually  paid  is  therefore  £40. 

228.  Following  the  line  dealing  with  the  second  occasion, 
we  find  the  assessable  site  value  on  that  occasion  is  ^1240, 
the  original  site  value  is  .£1000,  and  the  difference,  £240, 
represents  gross  increment.  But  the  increment  on  the  last 
occasion  was  £200,  so  that  the  net  increment,  or  the  in- 
crement since  the  last  occasion,  is  only  £40.  The  reduction 
of  10  per  cent,  on  £1200,  the  assessable  site  value  on  the 
previous  occasion,  is  £120,  and  as  this  is  more  than  the 
increment  on  which  duty  is  payable,  £40,  the  latter  is  the 
amount  of  increment  value  on  which  duty  is  remitted.  The 
reduction  in  increment  value  allowed  on  the  last  occasion 
was  ;£ioo,  and,  £4.0  being  allowed  now,  the  total  allowance 
is  £140.  As  the  possible  10  per  cent,  allowance  is  £120, 
and  exceeds  the  increment  of  £40,  the  whole  £40  is  allowed, 
and  there  is  no  amount  left  on  which  duty  can  be  demanded. 
"  Nil "  is  therefore  entered  in  the  appropriate  column.  Duty 
is  remitted  and  deemed  paid  on  the  increment  which  has 
been  allowed  under  the  10  per  cent,  reduction,  and  this  is  £i 
for  each  complete  one-fifth  of  £40,  or  £8.  No  duty  payable 
is  due  on  the  present  occasion,  and  "  Nil"  is  entered  under 
' '  Amount  actually  paid. "  The  amount  paid  and  deemed 
paid  on  the  last  occasion  was  £40,  and  as  another  £8  is 
deemed  paid  on  the  present  occasion,  ,£48  is  the  amount  paid 
and  deemed  paid  to  date. 

The  entries  for  the  remaining  occasions  can  be  traced  in 
the  same  easy  manner. 

229.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  footnote  of 
the  table  that  the  total  amount  of  reduction  on  the  fourth 
occasion  is  just  £300,  and  this  is  25  per  cent,  of  £1200,  or 
the  maximum  allowance  which  can  be  made  only  if  the 
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fourth  occasion  arises  more  than  five  years  after  the  first 
occasion.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  25  per  cent,  limitation  must 
be  calculated  on  the  site  value  on  the  last  occasion  for  the 
collection  of  increment  value  duty  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period  of  five  years,  or  on  the  original  site  value 
if  there  has  been  no  such  occasion.  In  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  the  original  site  value  upon  which  the  25  per 
cent,  limitation  would  be  based.  That  would  give  ^250, 
and  as  ^"240  has  been  allowed  on  previous  occasions  within 
five  years,  the  whole  £60  increment  cannot  be  allowed,  but 
only  that  proportion  of  it  which  brings  the  amount  up  to 
£250,  viz.  £10.  This  leaves  £50  increment  upon  which 
duty  must  be  paid  ;  and  £i  for  each  complete  £5  of  £50  is 
;£io,  the  amount  of  duty  which  would  be  payable. 

230.  Although  the  points  involved  have  been  outlined  in 
§§192  and  194,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  here  subsection  5 
of  section  2  of  the  Finance  Act,  which  deals  with  the  branch 
of  the  subject  now  under  consideration  in  detail. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of  duty  on  the  increment 
value  of  any  land  under  this  section,  the  increment  value 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced  on  the  first  occasion  for  the 
collection  of  increment  value  duty  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  original  site  value  of  the  land,  and 
on  any  subsequent  occasion  by  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  site  value  on  the  last  preceding  occasion  for 
the  collection  of  increment  value  duty,  and  the  amount  of 
duty  to  be  collected  shall  be  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part 
accordingly. 

"Any  duty  which,  by  reason  of  this  provision,  is  remitted 
on  any  occasion  shall  not  be  collected  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid : 

"  Provided  that  no  remission  shall  be  given  under  this  pro- 
vision on  anv  occasion  which  will  make  the  amount  of  incre- 
ment value  on  which  duty  has  been  remitted  during  the 
preceding  period  of  five  years  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  site 
value  of  the  land  on  the  last  occasion  for  the  collection  of  in- 
crement value  duty  prior  to  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
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or  of  the  original  site  value  if  there  has  then  been  no  such 
occasion. " 

231.  Varying  Basis  of  Valuation. — Some  further  ex- 
amples of  the  calculation  of  increment  value  duty  will 
serve  to  impress  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Finance 
Act  1910  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  cal- 
culating the  site  value  on  the  occasion  on  which  duty  is 
payable.  Asa  preliminary  it  will  be  well  to  read  subsections 
i  and  2  of  section  2  of  the  Act,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

"  (i)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act  the  increment 
value  of  any  land  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  (if  any} 
by  which  the  site  value  of  the  land,  on  the  occasion  on  which 
increment  value  duty  is  to  be  collected  as  ascertained  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  exceeds  the  original  site  value 
of  the  land  as  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  general 
provisions  of  this  part  of  this  Act  as  to  valuation. 

"(2)  The  site  value  of  the  land  on  the  occasion  on  which 
increment  value  duty  is  to  be  collected  shall  be  taken 
to  be — 

' '  (a)  Where  the  occasion  is  a  transfer  on  sale  of  the  fee 
simple  of  land,  the  value  of  the  consideration  for 
the  transfer ;  and 

' '  (b)  Where  the  occasion  is  the  grant  of  any  lease  of  the 
land,  or  the  transfer  on  sale  of  any  interest  in  the 
land,  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  consideration 
for  the  grant  of  the  lease  or  the  transfer  of  the 
interest ;  and 

Where  the  occasion  is  the  death  of  any  person,  and 
the  fee  simple  of  the  land  is  property  passing  on  that 
death,  the  principal  value  of  the  land  as  ascertained 
for   the  purposes    of  Part  I.    of  the   Finance    Act 
1894,  and  where  any  interest  in  the  land  is  property 
passing  on  that  death,  the  value  of  the  fee  simple 
of  the  land  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  principal 
value  of  the  interest  as  so  ascertained ;  and 
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"  (d)  Where  the  occasion  is  a  periodical  occasion  on  which 
duty  is  to  be  collected  in  respect  of  the  fee  simple  of 
any  land  or  of  any  interest  in  any  land  held  by  a 
body  corporate  or  unincorporate,  the  total  value  of  the 
land  on  that  occasion  to  be  estimated  in  accordance 
with  the  general  provisions  of  this  part  of  this  Act 
as  to  valuation  ; 

subject  in  each  case  to  the  like  deductions  as  are  made,  under 
the  general  provisions  of  this  part  of  this  Act  as  to  valuation , 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  site  value  of  land  from  the 
total  value. " 

232.  From  the  above  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
site  value  has  to  be  found  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
occasion  giving  rise  to  the  payment  of  duty.  The  procedure 
may  be  stated  shortly  thus  : — 

(a)  When  the  occasion  arises  because  of  a  transfer  of  the 

fee  simple  or  any  interest  in  the  fee  simple,  or  the 
grant  of  any  lease,  the  site  value  is  to  be  based  on 
the  consideration  paid  for  the  transfer. 

(b)  When  the  occasion  is  the  death  of  any  person,  and 

the  fee  simple  or  any  less  interest  passes  on  that 
death,  the  site  value  is  to  be  based  on  the  principal 
value  of  the  land  as  ascertained  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Act  1894. 

Subsection  5  of  section  7  of  the  Finance  Act  1894 
provides  as  follows: — "The  principal  value  of  any  pro- 
perty shall  be  estimated  to  be  the  price  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  such  property  would  fetch  if 
sold  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased." 

(c)  When    the    occasion    is    a  periodical   occasion,    there 

being  no  consideration  on  which  to  base  the  value, 
the  total  value  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  manner 
adopted  for  the  provisional  valuation  already  dealt 
with  (see  §  215  ff.) 
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The  practical  application  of  all  this  is  that  in  cases  in 
which  a  consideration  is  paid,  that  consideration  is  to  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  fixing  or  calculating  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple  in  possession,  and  where  there  is  no  such 
consideration,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  fee  simple  in 
possession,  not  subject  to  lease,  must  be  calculated.  If 
the  fee  simple  in  possession,  not  subject  to  lease,  is  trans- 
ferred, then  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  is  to  be 
accepted  as  its  value  ;  if  any  less  interest  passes,  the  value 
of  the  fee  simple  is  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the 
consideration  given  for  that  lesser  interest.  (But  see 
§  214  (*).) 

233.  Apportionment. — The  values  to  be  arrived  at  in 
the  process  of  ascertaining  the  assessable  site  value  on  an 
occasion  for  the  payment  of  duty,  on  any  increment  shown, 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  proportion  of  the  whole  duty 
(which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  fee  simple  value)  which 
has  to  be  paid  when  the  grant  of  a  lease,  or  the  passing  of 
a  limited  interest,  is  the  occasion  for  the  payment  of  duty. 
For  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  duty  payable  in 
such  circumstances  the  more  readily,  the  Commissioners 
have  prepared  two  tables,  one  showing  the  ratio  to  I 
for  varying  terms  from  I  to  99  years  on  the  4  per  cent, 
table,  periods  over  99  years  being  treated  as  perpetuity, 
and  the  other  showing  a  similar  ratio  to  I  for  life  in- 
terests held  by  persons  of  various  ages  calculated  on  the 
Northampton  table  of  mortality,  and  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

The  tables  may  easily  be  formed  by  simply  either  dividing 
the  years'  purchase  for  the  given  term  at  4  per  cent,  by  the 
years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent,  or  by  dividing 
the  years'  purchase  for  the  given  age  at  4  per  cent,  by  the 
years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent.,  as  the  case 
may  require.  (See  §  249  for  examples  of  apportionment  of 
duty. ) 

Some  examples  of  the  calculation  of  increment  value  and 
increment  value  duty  on  an  occasion  for  the  payment  of 
duty  will  now  be  given. 
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Case  II.— INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON  A 
TRANSFER  ON  SALE  OF  THE  FEE  SIMPLE. 

Calculation  of  (a)  the  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion 
on  which  increment  value  duty  is  to  be  collected, 
(b)  the  increment  value,  and  (c)  the  increment 
value  duty. 

234.  Example. — The   original    assessable    site   value    of 
certain  property  is  £105.      The  fee  simple  of  the  property 
in  possession  not  subject  to  any  lease  is  sold  for  £750.      The 
property  is  subject  to  tithe  rent  charge,  the  capital  value  of 
which  is  £33.      The  owner  expended  £90  on  the  property, 
to  which  the  present  value  is  partly  attributable.      The  gross 
and  the  full  site  values  calculated  according  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Act  at  the  time  of  sale  are  respectively 
£658  and    £228.      What    increment  value  duty,   if  any,  is 
payable  ? 

235.  Solution. — The    Act    provides,   by  section   2,   sub- 
section 2  (a),  that  when  the  occasion  for  the  collection  of 
duty  is  a  transfer  on  sale  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  the 
value  of  the  consideration  for  the  transfer,   subject  to  the 
like  deductions  as  are  made  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Act  as  to  valuations  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
site  value  of  land  from  total  value,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the 
site  value.      Section  25  defines  assessable  site  value  as  the 
total  value  after  deducting    the    same  amount  as  is  to  be 
deducted  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  full  site  value  from 
gross  value,  and  any  of  the  other  deductions  applicable  set 
out  in  paragraphs  (^),  (c\  (d\  (e)  of  subsection  4  of  that 
section  (§    214).      The  wording  of  section  2  is  most  con- 
fusing.     The  consideration  for  the  transfer  on  sale,  subject 
to  deductions  which  are  those  made  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  in  finding  assessable  site  value  from  total 
value,  is  to  represent  site  value.      The  value  of  the  considera- 
tion is  really  treated  as  total  value,  and  when  the  deductions 
have  been  made  the  result  is  assessable  site  value. 
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According  to  the  ruling  in  the  Lumsden  case,  the  calcula 
tion  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

The  consideration  on  transfer  equal  to  total 
value  . 

Gross  value  at  time  of  sale  found  according 
to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  (not 
based  on  the  consideration)  .  .  .  =  ^658 

Full  site  value  at  time  of  sale  found  accord- 
ing to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act 
(not  based  on  the  consideration)  .  .  =  228 

Difference  between  gross  and  full  site  value  .      =  ^£430 
Allowance  under  section  25  [4  (b]\  for  capital 

expenditure  by  owner    .         .         .  =       90 


Assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion 

of  the  sale  of  the  fee  simple  =  ,£230 

As,  however,  on  the  case  coming  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  four  judges  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Act,  and  the  case  therefore  rests  only  on 
the  ruling  of  the  majority  in  the  Court  below,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  indicate  what  the  calculations  would  be  if  based  on 
the  opinion  of  the  minority. 

The    consideration   on   transfer   of  the   fee 

simple  equal  to  total  value     .         .         .  =^75° 

Value  of  the  consideration  on  transfer  of  the 

fee  simple     ......      =^75° 

Capital  value  of  tithe  to  which  the  property 

is  subject      .         .         .         .         .  =       33 


What  purchaser  might  have  been  expected  to 

give  for  the  property  tithe  free  equal  to 

gross  value   ...... 

Full  site  value  at  time  of  sale.     This  value  is 

found  as  a  fact  on  the  basis  of  the  prices 

at  which  similar  land  sells      .         .         .      =     228 

Difference      .         .      =  .£$$$ 
Allowance  under  section  25  [4^)]  for  capital 

expenditure  by  owner    .         .         .  =       90 

=     645 

Assessable  site  value         .         .      =  £lO$ 
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236.  Calculation  of  Increment  Value  and  Incre- 
ment Value  Duty. — Adopting  the  first  solution,  which 
is  that  supported  by  the  judgment  of  the  majority  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  upheld  as  the  result  of  the 
judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  being  equally  divided, 
the  increment  and  increment  value  duty  are  found  to  be 
as  follows  : — 

Assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  on 

sale  of  the  fee  simple    ......      =^£230 

Original  assessable  site  value        .  .         .         .      =      105 

Gross  increment         .         .      =^125 
Deduct  i  o  per  cent,  on  original  assessable  site  value      .  i  o 


Duty  payable  on         .         .     =.£ll5 
The  duty  is  £\  for  each  complete  ^5  of  ,£11$.     Duty      =    £23 

Adopting  the  second  solution,  which,  however,  as 
the  law  now  stands  cannot  be  accepted,  there  would 
be  no  duty  to  pay,  since  the  original  assessable  site 
value  and  the  assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  are 
identical. 

Notes  on  the  Example  and  Solution. — It  will  be  observed  that 
whilst  the  property  sold  for  £750  subject  to  tithe,  capital  value 
£33,  the  gross  value  is  stated  to  be  only  ,£658.  The  inference 
is  that  the  property  was  sold  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was 
worth. 

The  calculation  for  increment  value  and  increment  value  duty 
assume  that  there  have  been  no  other  dealings  with  the  property 
involving  the  payment  of  duty  since  the  original  valuation.  (See 
§  226  for  example  of  a  case  in  which  several  occasions  are 
involved.) 
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Case  III.— INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON  A 
TRANSFER  ON  SALE  OF  AN  INTEREST  IN  LAND 
LESS  THAN  THE  FEE  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

Calculation  of  (a)  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion  for 
the  payment  of  duty,  (b)  increment  value,  (c) 
increment  value  duty. 

237.  Example. — A  holds  certain  property,  on  lease,  origin- 
ally for  99  years,  now  30  years  unexpired,  at  a  ground  rent  of 
£20  per  annum,  which  is  worth,  and  which  is  in  fact  subleased, 
at  ;£i2O  per  annum.      He  sells  his  interest  to  B  for  £1577. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  buildings  will  be  worn  out  within  10 
years  of  the  lease  falling  in,  up  to  which  time  the  present  rentals 
will  be  maintained.      The  freeholder  redeemed  land  tax  at 
a  cost  of  ;£68.      The  land  has  a  frontage  of  50  feet,  and  is 
worth  a  rental  value  of  ios. ,  or  a  capital  value  of  £10  per 
foot  frontage.      The  original  assessable  site  value  is  ^400. 
What  is  the  assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion,  the  incre- 
ment value,  and  the  increment  value  duty,  if  any  ? 

238.  Solution. — The    Act    provides    by  section    2,   sub- 
section 2  (b),  that  when  the  occasion  is  the  transfer  on  sale 
of  any  interest  in  the  land  (that  is,  any  interest  less  than  the 
fee  simple  interest  which  is  provided  for  by  section  2,  sub- 
section 2  (#)),  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  consideration  for  the  transfer 
of  the  interest,  subject  to  the  like  deductions  as  are  made 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  valuations  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  site  value  of  land  from  total 
value,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  site  value. 

In  this  case  we  have  to  find  what  the  fee  simple  "value" 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  consideration  for  a  transfer  on  sale  of 
some  interest  less  than  the  fee  simple  interest. 

Until  cases  have  been  contested,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  have  been  obtained,  we  must  necessarily  feel  some 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  in  making 
the  calculations  under  the  section,  but  as  an  example  the 
following  illustrates  the  probably  correct  interpretation. 
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Consideration  for  the  transfer  on  sale  of  the 

interest  in  land,  viz.  the  lease  subject 

to  a  ground  rent  of  £20  per  annum, 

the  land  being  worth  ^25  per  annum  .         .         . 
Add  value  of  £20  per  annum  for  30  years 

at  5   per  cent.     ^£20  at  15-372  years' 

purchase    ........=       307 

Rental  value  of  the  premises  on  lease  as 

they  stand,  per  annum        .         .         .      =  £120 
Deduct  for  contingencies  5  per  cent.  =         6 

Estimated  net  annual  income      .         .      =^114 
;£  1 1 4  per  annum  for  i  o  years  after  3  o  years  at  6  per  cent. 

;£i  14  at  1-28  years' purchase  =  £145 "92,  say       .      =        146 

40  years  at  6  per  cent.        .  =  i  5 '04630  y.  p. 

3°      >.         ,»         i>  •      =1376483    „ 

i  o  years  after  30  years  at  6  per  cent.  =    1*28147    ,, 
Annual  value  of  land  50  feet  at  los.  =  ^£25.     ^25  per 
annum  in  perpetuity  after  40  years  at  5  per  cent. 
=  ^25  at  2-84  years' purchase     .         .         .  =         71 

Perpetuity  5  per  cent.   .  .      =20'       y.  p. 

40  years  5  percent.       .         .         .      =17*159    „ 

Perpetuity  after  40  years         :         .         .      =    2-841     ,, 

Estimated  total  value .         .      =^2101 
Rental  value  on  lease  per  annum      =^120 
Contingencies  5  per  cent.          .      —         6 

-£»* 

;£i  1 4  for  40  years  at  6  per  cent.     £114 

at  15*046  years' purchase  .         .         .      =£171$ 

£2.5    per   annum    in    perpetuity   after  40 
years  at  5  per  cent.     £25  at  2*841 
years'  purchase .         .         .         .  =         71 

Gross  .  .  =^1786 
Value  of  uncovered  site  50  feet  frontage  at 

£  i  o  per  foot  frontage  .  .  =  500 

Difference  between  gross  and  the  value  of 

the  fee  simple  divested  of  buildings, 

etc.  (section  25  [2])   ....      =^1286 
Expenditure  on  redemption  of  land  tax      .      =          68 

=£'354 

Assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  of  the 

transfer  on  sale  of  the  interest  in  land  .         .      =  .£747 

239.  To  find  Increment  Value  and  Increment  Value 
Duty. — 
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Assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion    ....      =  ^74.7 
Original  assessable  site  value         .         .         .    •     .  =     400 

Gross  increment     .         .      =  .£347 
Deduct  10  per  cent,  on  original  assessable  site  value      .      =       40 

=  £307 

Duty  £i  in  each  complete  ^5  of  ^307       .  .      =   £61 

But  this  sum  of  £61  is  the  duty  in  respect  of  the  fee  simple 
interest,  and  inasmuch  as  the  interest  is  only  that  of  a  term  of  30 
years,  a  proportionate  part  only  of  such  duty  is  payable.  That 
proportionate  part  is  represented  by  £6 1  x  '691  =  ^42,  35.  (But 
see  Apportionment  of  Duty,  §  249.) 

Notes  on  the  Example  and  Solution. — The  sum  of  ^i  577  paid  for 
the  lease  is  obviously  very  heavy,  and  the  calculations  based  upon 
it  necessarily  produce  results  which  do  not  represent  either  value  or 
increment  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words.  These  terms 
must  be  regarded  as  having  the  statutory  meanings  assigned  to  them, 
and  we  must  recognise  that  increment  value  duty  may  be  payable 
when  no  increment,  as  ordinarily  understood,  has  occurred,  and  that 
that  duty  may  be  based  upon  calculations  dependent  upon  fictitious 
prices  which  have  been  paid  for  a  property,  rather  than  upon  actual 
values.  We  must  note,  too,  that  whilst  one  part  of  the  calculation  is 
dependent  upon  actual  values  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  the 
other  part  is  based  upon  the  consideration  paid,  which  may  or  may 
not  represent  the  real  value  of  the  interest  transferred. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  an  Amending  Act  will  be  introduced  to 
remedy  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  statute. 

Case  IV. — INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON  THE 
GRANT  OF  A  LEASE. 

Calculation  of  (a)  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion  for 
the  payment  of  duty,  (b)  increment  value,  and 
(c)  increment  value  duty. 

240.  Example. — A,  who  is  the  freeholder  of  certain 
property,  grants  to  B  a  30  years'  lease  at  £160  per  annum 
in  consideration  of  a  premium  of  £500.  The  property  is 
worth  on  lease  without  premium  ,£205  per  annum.  The 
land  would  sell  at  the  present  time  as  a  cleared  site  at  £900. 
The  original  site  value  is  ,£800.  The  owner  made  a  capital 
expenditure  of  ^45  on  making  up  the  road  on  to  which  the 
property  fronts. 

Calculate  the  assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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grant  of  the  lease,  and  the  increment  value  and  the 
increment  value  duty  payable,  if  any. 

241.  Solution.  —  Section  2  [2  (#)]  provides  that  when  the 
occasion  is  the  grant  of  any  lease  of  the  land,  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  consideration  for  the  grant  of  the  lease,  less 
the  like  deductions  as  are  made  under  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  to  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  site  value  of  the  land  from  total  value,  shall  be  taken  to 
be  the  site  value.  These  like  deductions  are  [section  2.5  (a)]  : 
(i)  the  same  amount  as  is  to  be  deducted  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  full  site  value  from  gross  value,  viz.  the 
difference  between  gross  value  and  the  value  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  divested  of  buildings  or  other  structures 
(including  fixed  or  attached  machinery),  and  all  growing 
timber,  fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  and  other  things  growing 
thereon,  and  (2)  the  other  deduction  set  out  in  paragraphs 
(£),  (<:),  (d)y  and  (e)  of  subsection  4  of  section  25. 

The  application  of  these  provisions  to  the  present  example 
shows  the  following  result  :  — 

The  consideration  for  the  lease  per  annum 
Premium  £5-0  spread  over  30  years  at,  say,  5  per 
cent.  .£500  -M  5  -37  (years'  purchase) 

Annual  equivalent 

£192  '5  3  p.  a.  in  perpetuity  at  5  per  cent.  = 
£192-53  at  20  y.  p.  =  £3850-6,  say   . 
Rental  value  of  the  property  on  lease  p.  a.      =   £205 
Allow  i\  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  say  .      =  5 

Estimated  net  income  per  annum  .      =  £200 

£200  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  5  per 

ctnt.  =  £200  at  20  years'  purchase     . 

Value  of  the  cleared  site  .... 

Difference  between  gross  value  and 

full  site  value  ...  =3100 


Deductions  under  section  25  [4^)].  Ex- 
penditure of  a  capital  nature  on  roads,  im- 
proving the  land  as  building  land  .  =  45 

Assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  =  £?05 
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Increment  and  Increment  Value  Duty. — The  ori- 
ginal site  value  stands  at  £800,  and  the  calculation  there- 
fore shows  no  increment,  and  there  is  not  any  duty 
payable. 

Notes  on  Example  and  Solution. — The  calculations  in  this  case 
show  that  the  lessee  has  secured  a  lease  of  a  property  worth  ^205 
per  annum  on  lease,  for  a  rent  and  premium  equivalent  to 
,£192,  i os.  per  annum,  and  also  that  there  has  been  an  actual 
increment  in  the  value  of  the  land  if  we  accept  the  original  assessable 
site  value  as  accurate,  for  the  particulars  state  the  land  would  sell  as 
a  cleared  site  for  .£900,  which,  minus  the  capital  expenditure  on 
roads — £45 — gives  ,£855  as  against  the  original  site  value,  £800. 
But  the  whole  calculation  shows  no  increment.  This  is  because  the 
value  of  the  fee  simple  has  been  based  on  the  annual  equivalent  of 
the  consideration  given  for  the  lease.  In  the  last  example  the 
transferor  had  to  pay  duty  where  there  had  been  no  increment  as 
ordinarily  understood ;  in  this  case  he  escapes  duty  where  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  value. 


Case  V. — INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON  THE 
FEE  SIMPLE  OF  LAND  PASSING  ON  DEATH. 

Calculation  of  (a)  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion 
for  the  payment  of  duty,  (b)  increment  value, 
and  (c)  increment  value  duty. 

242.  Example. — On  the  death  of  A  the  freehold  interest 
in  a  certain  property  passes  to  B,  who  then  becomes  sole 
owner.       The    estate    consists    in    fairly    good    residential 
premises   let   on  yearly  tenancies  at  rents   aggregating   to 
^35°  Per  annum.      The  property  is  all  let,  and,   although 
not  old,  and  sound  structurally,  is  in  a  poor  state  of  general 
repair,   and   it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of   putting  it  in 
good  condition  would   be   £265.      It   is   a  property   which 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  6  per  cent,   investment.      The 
land  apart  from  buildings  is  now  worth  ;£iooo,  which  shows 
an  increase  since  the  original  assessable  site  value  of  £850 
was  ascertained. 

243.  Solution. — Section  2  [2  (c)]  of  the  Finance  (1909- 
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1910)  Act  1910  provides  that  when  the  fee  simple  passes  on 
death,  the  principal  value  of  the  land  as  ascertained  for  the 
purpose  of  Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Act  1894,  less  the  like 
deductions  as  are  made  under  the  general  provisions  of  this 
Act  (the  Finance  Act  1910)  as  to  valuations  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  site  value  of  land  from  total  value,  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  site  value  on  that  occasion  for  the  collection  of 
duty.  The  "like  deductions  "  are  those  set  out  in  paragraphs 
(a),  (<£),  (/:),  (d),  (e)  of  subsection  4  of  section  25,  as  explained 
in  previous  examples.  "Principal  value"  means  the  price 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  such  property 
would  fetch  if  sold  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  provisions  to  the  present 
example  shows  the  following  result : — 


Annual  value  of  the  property  on 
yearly  tenancies  per  annum 

Deductions  for  repairs,  insurance, 
and  contingencies,  20  per 
cent 

Estimated  net  annual  income 

^280  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at 
6  per  cent.  =  ^280  at  16*66 
years'  purchase 

Capital  deduction  for  repairs  now 
necessary,  estimated  cost 
^265,  say  .... 

Estimated  principal  value  of 

the  fee  simple 
Gross  value  in  this  case  same  as 

principal  value 

Value  of  land  apart  from  buildings 
Difference  between  gross  value  and 
full  site  value 

Assessable  site  value  on  the 
occasion 
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=  ^35°     o  o 

=       70     o  o 

=  £280   o  o 

=  ^4664  1 6  o 

=       264  16  o 


=  ^4400     o     c 


=        IOOO 


=     3400     o     o 


,£1000    o    o 
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244.  To  find  Increment  and  Increment  Value  Duty.— 

Assessable  site  value  on  the  occasion  for  the  payment 

of  duty  as  found  ......      =^£"1000 

Original  assessable  site  value       .         .         .         .         .      =       850 

Gross  increment          .  =    £i$o 

Allowance  under  subsection  5,  section  3,  10  per  cent. 

on  the  original  site  value  (§  192) .         .         .  =          85 

Amount  on  which  duty  is  payable     . 
Duty  £\  for  each  complete  ^5.     Duty      .         .         . 


Case  VI.— INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON  THE 
PASSING  ON  DEATH  OF  AN  INTEREST  LESS  THAN 
THE  FEE  SIMPLE.  FREEHOLD  SUBJECT  TO  A 
LEASE. 

Calculation  of  (a)  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion  on 
which  increment  value  duty  is  to  be  collected, 
(b)  increment  value,  and  (c)  increment  value 
duty. 

245.  Example. — On    A's    death    his    freehold    interest 
subject  to  a  lease  passes  to  B.      The  property  consists  of 
five  small  houses  let  on  yearly  tenancies  at  £35  per  annum 
each,  and  is  held  by  C  on  a  30  years'  lease  (13  years  un- 
expired)  at  a  ground  rent  of  £5  per  annum  each  house.      The 
land  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet,  and  its  present  rental  value 
as  a  cleared  site  is  estimated  to  be  73.  6d.  per  foot  frontage 
per  annum.      It  was  originally  copyhold,   and  its  redemp- 
tion   cost  the  owner   £150.      The    original    assessable    site 
value  stands  at  £550.      The  houses    are  well    built.      The 
cost  of   putting    the    buildings    in    repair    may  be    put    at 
£2$  per  house.      The  property  may  be  considered  a  7  per 
cent,   investment.      Calculate   the   assessable    site  value   on 
the  occasion,  and  the  increment  and  increment  value  duty, 
if  any. 

246.  Solution. — Section  2  [2  (c)]  provides  that  the  fee 
simple   value  of  the  land  passing   on  death,   calculated  on 
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the  basis  of  the  principal  value  of  the  interest  passing  as 
ascertained  for  the  purposes  of  Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Act 
1894,  minus  the  like  deductions  as  are  made  under  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  valuation  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  site  value  of  the  land  from  the  total  value, 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  site  value  on  that  occasion  for  the 
collection  of  duty.  The  deductions  are  those  set  out  in 
section  25,  subsection  4  (a),  (b),  (c\  (d\  (e)  (see  previous 
examples).  Principal  value,  it  will  be  remembered,  means 
the  price  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  such 
property  would  fetch  if  sold  in  the  open  market  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

The  value  of  the  fee  simple  in  possession  not  subject  to  a 
lease  is  what  is  required. 

The  calculations  are  as  follows  : — 

Rental   arising  on    yearly   tenancies — five 

cottages  at  ^35  per  annum  each        .        =^175 
Deduct  for  all  outgoings  20  per  cent.          .        =        35 

Estimated  net  annual  income         .        =^140 
^140  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at   6  per 

cent.  =  ^140  at  16*66  years'  purchase 

=  ,£2332>  4S.,  say     .  ^.  .        =  ,£2332 

Capital   outlay   necessary  in   repairs,    five 

houses  at  ^25  per  house  .         .         .          .  =        125 


Estimated  value  of  the  fee  simple  .         .         .        =  ^2207 
Gross  value  in  this  case  same  as  the  fee 

simple  value  calculated      .         .         .      =^2207 
Full   site    value  —  land    100   feet   frontage 
at  js.  6d.  =^37,   los.  per  annum  at 
20  years'  purchase      .         .         .  =       750 

Difference  between  gross  and  full  - 

site  value  ...  =      1457 


Deduct  cost  of  enfranchisement  of  copyhold         .         .          =150 

Assessable  site  value       .         .         .         .         .          =  ^600 
Original  assessable  site  value  .         .         .  =550 

Gross  increment  .... 

10  per  cent,  allowance  under  section  3   . 
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As  the  10  per  cent,  allowance  on  the  original  assessable  site  value 
under  section  3  is  ,£55,  or  ^5  more  than  the  gross  increment,  no 
duty  is  payable. 

Notes  on  the  Example  and  Solution. — The  only  connection  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  interest  passing  on  death  and  the  value  of  the 
fee  simple  in  possession,  not  subject  to  lease,  of  the  same  property, 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  two  values  are  of  course  based 
upon  the  same  particulars  so  far  as  applicable.  It  may  be,  that  in 
arriving  at  the  value  of  the  fee  simple,  we  are  to  disregard  any  cir- 
cumstances which  would  in  course  of  time  benefit  or  prejudice 
the  property,  which  'could  not  so  benefit  or  prejudice  it  within  the 
limitations  of  the  interest  passing,  and  which  therefore  could  not  be 
considered  in  valuing  that  interest. 

The  example  dictated  that  the  property  passing  might  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  7  per  cent,  investment.  The  6  per  cent,  table  has 
been  adopted  in  valuing  the  fee  simple.  I  do  not  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  necessitate  valuing  the  fee  simple  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  interest  passing  in  the  sense  of  valuing 
it  on  the  table  which  would  be  adopted  in  valuing  the  lesser 
interest. 


Case  VII. — INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE  ON  THE 
PASSING  ON  DEATH  OF  AN  INTEREST  LESS  THAN 
THE  FEE  SIMPLE.  LEASEHOLD  INTEREST  OR  LIFE- 
HOLD  INTEREST. 

Calculation  of  (a)  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion  on 
which  duty  is  payable,  (b}  increment,  and  (c) 
increment  value  duty. 

247.  The  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  case  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  followed  in  the  last  example,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  further  illustration.  In 
each  case  the  value  of  the  fee  simple,  based  on  the  value  of 
the  interest  passing  on  death,  is  what  is  required,  and  the 
fee  simple  value  so  found  is  dealt  with  similarly  in  finding 
assessable  site  value,  increment  value,  and  increment  value 
duty. 

But  see  §  249,  Apportionment  of  Duty. 
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Case  VIII. — INCREMENT  VALUE  DUTY  PAYABLE 
ON  PERIODICAL  OCCASIONS. 

Calculation  of  (a)  assessable  site  value  on  an  occasion  on 
which  duty  is  payable,  (b)  increment  value,  and 
(c)  increment  value  duty. 

248.  Section  2,  subsection  2  (d)  provides  that  when  the 
occasion  is  a  periodical  occasion  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be 
collected  in  respect  of  the  fee  simple  of  any  land,  or  of  any 
interest  in.  any  land  held  by  a  body  corporate  or  unincor- 
porate,  the  total  value  of  the  land  on  that  occasion  is  to  be 
estimated  in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  to  valuation. 

As  the  method  of  finding  the  several  values  under  the 
general  provision  of  the  Act  has  already  been  dealt  with 
in  §§  215-224,  no  further  example  appears  necessary. 
The  reader  is  referred  back  to  those  sections. 


APPORTIONMENT    OF    INCREMENT    VALUE 
DUTY. 

249.  Apportionment  of  Duty. — The  apportionment  of 
duty  has  already  been  referred  to  briefly  in  §  233,  and  it 
now  remains  to  deal  with  that  matter  rather  more  fully,  and 
to  give  examples. 

Section  3  (2)  provides  that  where  increment  value  duty  is 
collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  or  passing  on  death 
of  the  fee  simple  of  any  land,  or  on  any  periodical  occasion 
in  the  case  of  land  held  in  fee  simple  by  a  body  corporate 
or  unincorporate,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  which  is 
determined  to  be  unsatisfied  shall  be  collected  by  the  com- 
missioners in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  them  for  the 
purpose. 

Section  3  (3)  provides  that  where  increment  value  duty  is 
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collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  grant  of  a  lease,  or  on  the 
transfer  or  passing  on  death  of  any  interest  in  land,  or  on 
any  periodical  occasion  in  the  case  of  an  interest  in  land 
held  by  a  body  corporate  or  unincorporate,  such  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  duty  shall  be  collected  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  commissioners  to  be  payable  in  respect 
of  the  interest  in  land  created,  transferred,  passing  on 
death,  or  held,  in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  them  for 
the  purpose. 

Section  4  (5)  provides  for  the  making  of  regulations  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  payment  of  duty  by  instalments 
in  the  case  of  any  lease  or  transfer  on  sale  where  the  con- 
sideration is  in  the  form  of  a  periodical  payment. 

The  regulations  made  under  sections  3  and  4  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B. 

The  application  of  the  rules  to  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  an 
interest  less  than  the  fee  simple,  such  as  a  leasehold  interest 
or  the  grant  of  a  lease,  is  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Suppose  the  interest  passing  to  be  a  term  of  30  years, 
and  the  increment  value  duty  in  respect  to  the  fee 
simple  to  be  £61,  the  proper  proportion  of  duty  pay- 
able will  be 

.  years'  purchase  for  30  years  at  4  per  cent. 

years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent 


x  =  6i  x  -691  =42-15=442,  3S. 

(b)  Suppose  the  interest  passing  to  be  one  to  be  enjoyed 

for    life  by  a  person  aged   30,   and  the  amount  of 

increment  value  duty  in  respect  to  the  fee  simple 

to  be  £61,  the  proportion  of  duty  payable  will  be 

.         years'  purchase  for  age  30  (N.  T.  )*  at  4  per  cent. 

years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent. 

=6ix  -591  =  36-051  =£36,  is. 


*  N.T.  —  Northampton  Table. 
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(c)  Supposing  the  interest  passing  to  be  a  reversionary 
interest  in  perpetuity  after  30  years,  and  the  duty 
in  respect  of  the  fee  simple  to  be  £61,  the  propor- 
tion will  be 

rf.       v-  P-  f°r  perp.  at  4  p.  c.  —  y .  p.  for  30  years  at  4  p.  c. 
years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent. 

£6ix2-S-l?'2920l  =  6ix  -308  =  £18788 

=  £18  15    9. 

The  proper  proportion  means  the  ratio  of  the  present 
value  of  an  annuity  for  the  term  of  the  interest  under 
review  to  the  present  value  of  the  same  annuity  in  per- 
petuity. 

Term  of  the  interest  means,  (a)  where  the  interest  is  an 
interest  in  possession,  a  term  equal  to  the  residue  of  the 
interest  for  the  time  being  outstanding ;  (b)  where  the 
interest  is  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of 
a  lease,  a  term  equal  to  the  term  of  the  reversion  deferred 
for  the  period  of  the  outstanding  term  of  the  lease  ;  (c)  where 
the  term  of  an  interest  is  a  term  dependent  on  life,  the  term 
shall  be  taken  to  be  a  term  equal  to  the  mean  expectation 
of  life  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  interest  is  depend- 
ent, or,  where  the  interest  is  dependent  on  more  than 
one  life,  of  the  youngest  of  the  persons  on  whose  life  it 
is  dependent. 

The  mortality  tables  based  on  the  Northampton  experi- 
ence are  to  be  adopted. 

The  4  per  cent,  tables  are  adopted  in  the  case  of  both 
fixed  terms  and  lifehold  interests.  A  term  over  99  years  is 
treated  as  a  perpetuity. 

REVERSION  DUTY. 

250.  Subsection  2  of  section  13  provides  that  "the  value 
of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  lessor  "  shall  be  the  basis  for 
the  assessment  of  reversion  duty. 

The  subsection  is  as  follows: — "  For  the  purpose  of  this 
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section  the  value  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  lessor  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  total  value  (as 
defined  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  provisions  of  this  part 
of  this  Act  relating  to  valuation]  of  the  land  at  the  time  the 
lease  determines,  subject  to  the  deduction  of  any  part  of  the 
total  value  which  is  attributable  to  any  works  executed  or 
expenditure  of  a  capital  nature  incurred  by  the  lessor  during 
the  term  of  the  lease  and  of  all  compensation  payable  by  such 
lessor  at  the  determination  of  the  lease  exceeds  the  total  value 
of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  original  grant  of  the  lease,  to 
be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  rent  reserved  and  payments 
made  in  consideration  of  the  lease  (including,  in  cases  where 
a  nominal  rent  only  has  been  reserved,  the  value  of  any 
covenant  or  undertaking  to  erect  buildings  or  to  expend  any 
sums  upon  the  property),  but  where  the  lessor  is  himself 
entitled  to  only  a  leasehold  interest,  the  value  of  the  benefit  as 
so  ascertained  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  his  interest  is  less  than  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple." 

251.  According  to  this  subsection,  the  benefit  accruing  to 
the  lessor  by  reason  of  the  determination  of  the  lease  is  to 
be  the  difference  between  Total  Value  when  the  lease  falls 
in,  and  Total  Value  at  the  time  of  the  original  grant.      Total 
value  when  the  lease  falls  in,  as  defined  by  section  25  (3),  is 
the  value  of  the  fee  simple  subject  to  fixed  charges,  public 
rights   of  way,    public   rights   of  user,    rights   of   common, 
easements,   and  restrictions  (if  any)  ;  but  by  subsection  2, 
section  13,  total  value  at  the  time  of  the  original  grant  of 
the  lease  shall  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  rent  reserved 
and  payments  made  in  consideration  of  the  lease,  including, 
in  cases  where  a  nominal  rent  only  has  been  reserved,  the 
value  of  any  covenant  or  undertaking  to  erect  buildings  or 
to  expend  any  sums  upon  the  property. 

252.  The  grant  of  a  lease  usually  follows  the  fulfilment  of 
a  building  agreement,  and  therefore  the  buildings  would  be 
erected  at  the  time  of  the  original  grant. 

253.  Total  value,  according  to  the  definition  of  section  25, 
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represents  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  total  value  for  land  and  buildings  on 
the  basis  laid  down  by  subsection  2  of  section  13. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  total  value  at  the  time 
of  the  original  grant  should  be  represented  by  the  reserved 
rent  capitalised  at  some  suitable  rate  of  interest,  plus 
the  payments  made  by  the  lessee  in  erecting  build- 
ings, etc. 

254.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  may  have  been  to 
make  lessors  liable  to  pay  reversion  duty  on  the  difference 
between    the  capital  value   of   their  or    their    predecessor's 
interest  in  the  property  at  the  date  of  the  original  grant, 
and  the  capital  value  of  their  interests  at  the  time  when 
the  reversion  falls  in,  but,  if  so,  it  appears  from  the  legal 
decisions  to  have  failed  to  do  so. 

255.  Two  examples  of  the  calculation  of  reversion  duty, 
illustrating  the  different  constructions  which  may  be  placed 
on  section  13,  may  be  useful. 

THE  METHOD  OF  ASSESSING  REVERSION  DUTY. 

256.  Example.— A   certain    leasehold    interest    has  just 

determined.  The  particulars  of  the  case  are  as 
follows  : — A,  who  is  the  freeholder  of  certain 
land,  let  it  on  building  agreement  to  B  for  40 
years  at  a  rent  of  £125  per  annum,  B  undertak- 
ing to  erect  buildings  costing  £6000.  B  erected 
the  buildings,  and  the  leases  were  accordingly 
granted.  At  the  present  time  the  property  lets 
on  sublease  at  £672  per  annum.  What  reversion 
duty  (if  any)  is  payable  ? 

On  a  proper  interpretation  of  section  13,  proper,  that  is, 
so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  legal  decisions  given  so 
far,  the  valuation  might  be  as  follows  : — 

257.  To  find  the  value  of  the  property  on  the  determin- 
ation of  the  lease— 
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Rental  value  of  the  pro- 
perty on  lease  at  the 
date  when  the  head 
lease  falls  in  .  .  =£672 

Deduct  contingencies, 
2\  per  cent,  on  £672, 
say  .  .  .  .  =  17 


Estimated  net  annual 

income  .          .     =  £6$$ 

,£655  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at 

5j  per  cent.  =^"655  at  18*182 

years' purchase,  say        .          .     =  ;£  11,909 
Capital     deduction     for     repairs 

which  will  not  be  met  by  the 

lessees =  500 


Value  of  reversion  at  the  date 

of  expiration  of  lease  .          .  =,£11,409 

To  find  the  value  of  the  property  at  the 

date  of  the  original  grant — 
£12$  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at 
3j  per  cent.  =£125  at  28*572 
years'  purchase,  say         .          .     =    ^3,571 
Outlay  by  lessee  in  fulfilment  of 

covenants       .          .          .          .     =       6,000 


•=      9,571 


Value  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  lessor  by 

reason  of  the  determination  of  the  lease      =    £1,838 

258.  If  section  13  were  construed  as  meaning  that  on 
the  determination  of  a  lease  the  lessor  shall  pay  reversion 
duty  on  the  difference  between  the  value  of  his  interest  in 
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the  property  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  original 
grant,  and  the  value  of  his  interest  at  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  the  calculations  might  be  as 
follows  : — 

Value  of  the  property  at  the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  as  already  found  .  =  £11,409 

Value  of  the  ground  rent  of  £125  per  annum 
in  perpetuity  at  3j  per  cent.  =£125  at 
28*572  years'  purchase  .  .  .  =  3,571 


Value  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  lessor  by 

reason  of  the  determination  of  the  lease    .      =   ^7,838 

The  above  shows  a  benefit  of  £7,838,  as  against  £1,838, 
the  actual  benefit  according  to  the  correct  construction  ot 
the  section. 


UNDEVELOPED  LAND  DUTY. 

259.  It  may  be  well  to  preface  the  examples  in  this  case 
with  some  notes  which  will  serve  to  clear  the  reader's  mind 
with  regard  to  the  matter  dealt  with. 

260.  Undeveloped    land    duty    has    some    distinguishing 
features  of  its  own.      Unlike  the  ordinary  rates  a'nd  taxes, 
it  is  not  based  on  annual  but  on  capital  value  ;  and,  unlike 
increment  value  duty  or  reversion  duty,  it  is  not  payable  on 
the  happening  of  certain  events,  such  as  sale  and  purchase, 
the  grant   of  a   lease  or    the   death  of   the    owner,    but  is 
payable  annually. 

261.  The  duty  is  an    annual   charge    of  one   halfpenny 
calculated  on  the  assessable  site  value  of  undeveloped  land. 
The  assessable  site  value  is  either  that  found  originally  for 
the    provisional  valuation,   or  is  that  found    in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  in  the  course  of  any  of   the    quinquennial 
valuations,  the  first  of  which  the  Act  directs  shall  be  made 

in  the  year  1914. 
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Minerals  should  not  be  included  in  arriving  at  assessable 
site  value  for  the  purposes  of  undeveloped  land  duty  :  they 
should  be  separately  treated. 

262.  The  undeveloped  land  duty  is  not    necessarily  cal- 
culated   on    the    assessable  site  value    found    as    indicated. 
The  following  cases  should  be  specially  noted  : — 

(a)  If  increment  value  duty  has  been  paid  on  undeveloped 

land,  for  the  purposes  of  calculating  the  undeveloped 
land  duty,  the  assessable  site  value  is  to  be  reduced 
by  five  times  the  amount  of  the  increment  value 
duty  so  paid. 

(b)  An  owner  is  also  entitled  to  go  duty  free  on  one  acre 

of  land  for  each  ;£ioo  expended  on  roads  and  sewers, 
provided  the  expenditure  was  incurred  less  than  26 
years  prior  to  the  period  at  which  duty  is  payable. 
This  is  subject  to  certain  qualifications  provided  in 
section  16.  Again, 

(c)  By  section    36,   an  owner  is  entitled  to    deduct    any 

capital  sum  or  instalment  of  a  capital  sum  which 
he  has  paid  to  any  rating  authority  in  respect  of 
the  increased  or  enhanced  value  of  any  land  due  to 
any  improvements  made  or  other  action  taken  by 
the  authority. 

An  owner  is  not,  however,  entitled  to  deduct  interest  on 
capital  invested  in  the  land. 

263.  Undeveloped  land  is  defined  by  subsection  2  of  section 
1 6  as  follows  : — "  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act 
land  shall  be  deemed  to  be  undeveloped  land  if  it  has  not  been 
developed  by  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  or  of  buildings 
for  the  purposes  of  any  business,  trade,  or  industry  other  than 
agriculture  (but  including  glass-houses  or  green-houses),  or 
is  not  otherwise  used  bona  fide  for  any  business,  trade,  or 
industry  other  than  agriculture : 

' '  Provided  that — 

' '  (a)    Where  any  land  having  been  so  developed  or  used 
reverts  to  the  condition  of  undeveloped  land  owing 
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to  the  buildings  becoming  derelict,  or  owing  to  the 
land  ceasing  to  be  used  for  any  business,  trade,  or 
industry  other  than  agriculture,  it  shall,  on  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  buildings  have  so 
become  derelict  or  the  land  ceases  to  be  so  used,  as 
the  case  may  be,  be  treated  as  undeveloped  land  for 
the  purposes  of  undeveloped  land  duty  until  it  is 
again  so  developed  or  used ;  and 

"  (b)  Where  the  owner  of  any  land  included  in  any  scheme 
of  land  development  shows  that  he  or  his  predecessors 
in  title  have,  with  a  view  to  the  land  being  developed 
or  used  as  aforesaid,  incurred  expenditure  on  roads 
(including  paving,  curbing,  metalling,  and  other 
works  in  connection  with  roads)  or  sewers,  that  land 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre  for  every  complete 
hundred  pounds  of  that  expenditure,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  treated  as  land  so  developed  or 
used,  although  it  is .  not  for  the  time  being  actually 
so  developed  or  used,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
provision  no  expenditure  shall  be  taken  into  account 
if  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  ex- 
penditure, or  if  after  the  date  of  the  expenditure  the 
land  having  been  developed  reverts  to  the  condition 
of  undeveloped  land,  and  in  a  case  where  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
land  included  in  the  scheme  of  land  development, 
the  part  of  the  land  to  be  treated  as  land  developed 
or  used  as  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  being  the  land  with  a  vieiv  to  the 
development  or  use  of  which  as  aforesaid  the  expen- 
diture has  been  in  the  main  incurred." 

264.  Referring  to  the  definition  contained  in  the  sub- 
section quoted,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  very  little 
use  may  be  regarded  as  rendering  the  land  ' '  developed  " 
by  being  "used  bona  fide  for  any  business,  trade,  or 
industry  other  than  agriculture,"  provided  profit  accrues  to 
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the  owner.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  condi- 
tional exemption  of  land  used  for  games  prevents  owners 
of  land  so  used  seeking  exemption  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  developed. 

265.  If   a    builder  properly  uses  part  of  the  land  he  is 
developing    in  connection  with  his  building  operations,   he 
is  entitled  to  have  that  part  treated  as  ' '  developed. " 

266.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  the  party  liable  to  pay  the 
duty,  and  he  cannot  contract  out  of  that  liability.      A  pur- 
chaser of  land  can  be    called  upon  to  pay  not   exceeding 
three  years'  arrears  of  duty. 

267.  Sections   17    and    18    provide    that    lands    shall    be 
exempt    in    certain    circumstances.       The    sections    are    as 
follows  : — 

Section  17.  —  "(i)  Undeveloped  land  duty  shall  not  be 
charged  in  respect  of  any  land  where  the  site  value  of  the 
land  does  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  per  acre. 

"  (2)  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land  of  which  the  site  value 
exceeds  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  undeveloped  land  duty  shall 
only  be  charged  on  the  amount  by  which  the  site  value  of  the 
land  exceeds  the  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"  (3)   Undeveloped  land  duty  shall  not  be  charged — 

"(a)  On  the  site  value  of  any  parks,  gardens,  or  open 
spaces  which  are  open  to  the  public  as  of  right ;  or 

"  (b)  On  the  site  value  of  any  woodlands,  parks,  gardens, 
or  open  spaces,  reasonable  access  to  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  public  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
(including  access  regularly  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
naval  or  military  forces  of  the  Crown  for  the  purpose 
of  training  or  exercise],  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  access  is  of  public  benefit ;  or 

' '  (c)  On  the  site  value  of  any  land  where  it  is  shown  to  the 
Commissioners  that  the  land  is  being  kept  free  of 
buildings  in  pursuance  of  any  definite  scheme, 
whether  framed  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  for  the  development  of  the  area  of  which  the 
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land  forms  part,  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners ,  it  is  reasonably  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  or  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  surroundings  or  neighbourhood,  that  the  land 
should  be  so  kept  free  from  buildings  ;  or 
"  (d)  On  the  site  value  of  any  land  which  is  bona  fide  used 
for  the  purpose  of  games  or  other  recreation  where 
the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  land  is  so 
used  under  some  agreement  with  the  owner  which, 
as  originally  made,  could  not  be  determined  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years,  or  where,  in  the  opinio'n 
of  the  Commissioners,  other  circumstances  render 
it  probable  that  the  land  will  continue  to  be  so 
used. 

268.  "  Where  any  land  kept  free  from  buildings  in  pur- 
suance  of  any   definite  scheme  has   received  the    benefit  of 
an    exemption  from    undeveloped   land    duty    by    virtue    of 
this     section,     that    land    shall  not  be    built    upon    unless 
the  Local  Government  Board  give  their  consent,    on  being 
satisfied  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
that    the    restriction  on    building  should   be    removed ;    and 
any  such  consent  may  be  given   subject   to   such  conditions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  built  upon  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  think  desirable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

269.  "  The   opinion  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  matters 
which  are    expressed  to  be  matters  for  the  opinion    of  the 
Commissioners  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  any  appeal. 

270.  ''(4)   Undeveloped  land  duty  shall  not  be  charged  on 
the  site  value  of  any  land,  not  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent, 
occupied  together  with  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  the  site  value 
of  any  land  being  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds  so  occupied 
when  the  site  value  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
together  with  the  site  value  of  the  dwelling-house,  does  not 
exceed  twenty  times  the  annual  value  of  the  gardens,  pleasure 
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grounds ',  #;z^  dwelling-house  as  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
income  tax  under  Schedule  A  : 

271.  "Provided  that  the  exemption  under  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  so  as  to  exempt  more  than  five  acres,  and 
where    the   land,    gardens,    or  pleasure    grounds,    occupied 
together  with  a  dwelling-house,  exceed  five  acres  in  extent, 
those  five  acres  shall  be  exempted  which  are  determined  by 
the   Commissioners  to    be  most  adapted  for  use  as  gardens 
or  pleasure    grounds    in    connection    with    the     dwelling- 
house. 

272.  "  Where  the  dwelling-house,  gardens,  and  pleasure 
grounds   are  valued  for  the  purpose    of  income  tax   under 
Schedule  A,  together  with  other  land,  the  total  annual  value 
shall   be  divided  between  the  dwelling-house,  gardens,   and 
pleasure  grounds  and  the  other  land  in  such  manner  as  the 

Commissioners  may  determine. 

273-  "(5)  Where  agricultural  land  is  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act  held  under  a  tenancy  origin- 
ally created  by  a  lease  or  agreement  made  or  entered  into 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  undeveloped  land  duty  shall  not  be  charged  on  the 
site  value  of  the  land  during  the  original  term  of  that 
lease  or  agreement  while  the  tenancy  continues  thereunder : 
provided  that  where  the  landlord  has  power  to  determine 
the  tenancy  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  the  land,  the 
tenancy  of  the  land  or  that  part  of  the  land  shall  not  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  to  continue  after 
the  earliest  date  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  at  which 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  tenancy  under  that  power. 

274.  Section   18.  — "  Undeveloped  land  duty  shall  not  be 
charged  on  the  site  value  of  any  agricultural  land,  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  the  owner  thereof,  where  the  total  value 
of  that  land,  together  with  any  other  land  belonging  to  the 
same  owner,  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  pounds. 

275.  "For  the  purposes  of  this  provision  the  expression 
'  owner'  includes  a  person  who  holds  land  under  a  lease  which 
was  originally  granted  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  or  more. " 
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276.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered  that,  so 
far  as  the  valuation  for  assessable  site  value  for  the  purposes 
of  undeveloped  land  duty  is  concerned,  the  process  is  pre- 
cisely that  already  indicated. 

277.  The  points  to  receive  attention  in  dealing  with  cases 
involving  the  payment  of  undeveloped  land  duty  are  :  (a)  the 
accuracy  of  the  assessable  site  value,  (b)  the  exemptions  of 
land  from  the  payment  of  duty,  and  (c)  the  deductions  which 
an  owner  liable  to  pay  duty  is  entitled  to  make. 

278. 
279. 

CALCULATION  FOR  UNDEVELOPED  LAND  DUTY. 

280.  Example. — The  particulars  of  a  certain  property  are 

as  follows  : — Forty  acres  of  land  which  for  the 
next  5  years  will  remain  agricultural  land  worth 
£2  per  acre  per  annum,  after  which,  for  a  further 
period  of  5  years,  it  will  be  accommodation  land 
worth  £5  per  acre  per  annum.  It  will  then  be- 
come ripe  building  land  worth  £30  per  acre  per 
annum  ground  rent.  It  is  estimated  that  10  years 
will  elapse  before  the  land  is  all  developed  and 
the  ground  rent  is  secured.  Last  year  the  owner 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  his  tenant  by  which, 
for  a  consideration,  he  was  permitted  to  form  a 
road  through  part  of  the  land,  which  cost  him 
£450,  his  object  being  to  let  some  of  the  land  for 
building  purposes,  his  tenant  being  prepared  to 
surrender  land  as  required,  for  a  consideration 
agreed  upon.  The  steps  taken  toward  develop- 
ment were  premature.  Three  acres  of  the  land 
are  sublet  by  the  tenant  as  a  rifle  range,  for 
which  he  receives  a  rental  of  £2$  per  annum. 
The  difference  between  gross  and  full  site  value 
is  £2500. 

281.  The  workings  will  be  as  follows  : — 
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Gross   Value. 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

40  acres  at  ^£2  per  acre  per  annum  =  ,£80  per  annum. 
J£8o  per  annum  for  5  years  at  4  per  cent.  =  ^80  at 
4-4518  years'  purchase  =  ^35  6-  14,  say  .  .  =^356 

ACCOMMODATION  LAND. 

40  acres  at  ^5  per  acre  per  annum  =  ^200  per  annum. 
,£200  per  annum  for  5  years  after  5  years  at  \\  per  cent. 
=  ^"200  at  3-5228  years'  purchase  =  ^£704*56,  say         .      =     705 
10  years  at  4^  per  cent.  =  7-9127  y.  p. 

5          „  ,,  = 


5  after  5  years  =3-5228     ,, 

AVERAGE  GROUND  RENT  SECURED  DURING  THE  UNSETTLED 
PERIOD  OF  10  YEARS  AFTER  10  YEARS. 

40  acres  at  ^30  per  acre  per  annum  =  ;£i  200. 

ist  year  yV  of  ^1200=  ,£120 

2nd     „    T2o,,         „      =  240 

3rd     „    T%  „         „      =  360 

4th     „    TV,,         ,,      =  48° 

5th     „    T5o,,         „      =  600 

6th     „    T6o,,         „      =  720 

7th     „    TV,,         „      =  840 

8th     „    T%,,         ,,      =  960 

9th     „    TV,,         ,,      =  1080 

10th       „      T^,,  „         =        1200 

10)6600 

Average          .         .     £660 
^660  for  10  years  after  10  years  at  5  per  cent. 
20  years  at  5  per  cent.=  12^4622  y.  p. 
10          „  ,,  =   77217     ,, 

i  o  after  i  o  years  =    47405     „ 

^660  at  4-7405  years'  purchase  =  ^3  128  7  3,  say         .      =     3129 

GROUND  RENT  AFTER  THE  PROPERTY  HAS  BEEN 
FULLY  DEVELOPED. 

^1200  per  annum  in  perpetuity  after  20  years  at  4  per  cent. 
Perpetuity  at  4  per  cent.      =     25  y.  p. 

20  years  .      =     i3'59°3     » 

Perpetuity  after  20  years      =;£  11*4097     „ 
^1200  at  11-4097  years'  purchase  =  ^13,  691  -64,  say      =      13/92 

Gross  value         .         .     =,£17.882 
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Total  Value. 

There  being  no  fixed  charges,  public 
rights  of  way  or  user,  rights  of 
common,  easements,  or  covenant,  or 
agreements  restricting  the  use  of  the 
land  to  diminish  value,  the  gross 
value  is  also  the  total  value  . 

Full  Site  Value. 

Total  value  as  found      .... 

Difference  between  gross  value  and  full 

site  value        ..... 

Full  site  value  . 

Assessable  Site  Value. 
Total  value  as  found      .... 
Deduct   the   same   amount   as  is  to  be 

deducted  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 

at  the  full  site  value  from  gross  value 
Expenditure  of  a  capital  nature  on  roads 

for   the  purpose  of  improving    the 

land  as  building  land 

Assessable  site  value 


=  ,£17,882 
=        2,500 


450 


=       2,95° 
=  £14,932 


Assessable  site  value  as  found . 

Value  of  the  land  as  agricultural  land  ;£8o 

per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent. 

=  ^8o  at  25  years'  purchase  . 

Excess  of  value  over  and  above 

agricultural  value 

Of  this   last   value  found,  a  proportion 
must   be  allowed   to   represent  the 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  not  liable 
to  undeveloped  land  duty,  viz.  (a) 
the   area  of  land  "developed"  by 
being  let  out  at  a  profit  as  a  rifle 
range      ...... 

and  i  acre  for  each  complete  ^100 
expended  on  roads 


L77T  Of  £12,932 


Total 


40" 


2,000 


£I2,932 


=  3  acres 

4     » 
7  acres 


Duty  one  halfpenny  in  the 


on  ^10,669  = 
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MINERAL  RIGHTS  DUTY. 

282.  Mineral  rights  duty,  like  undeveloped  land  duty,  is  an 
annual  duty,  but  instead  of  being  calculated  on  the  capital 
value  of  land,  it  is  based  on  the  annual  rental  value  of  all 
rights  to  work  minerals,  and  of  all  mineral  wayleaves.  By 
section  20,  subsection  2,  the  rental  value  shall  be  taken 
to  be— 

' '  (a)  Where  the  right  to  work  the  minerals  is  the  subject  of 
a  mining  lease,  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  work- 
ing lessee  in  the  last  working  year  in  respect  of  that 
right ;  and 

"  (b)  Where  minerals  are  being  worked  by  the  proprietor 
thereof,  the  amount  whicJi  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  to  be  the  sum  which  would  have  been 
received  as  rent  by  the  proprietor  in  the  last  working 
year  if  the  fight  to  work  the  minerals  had  been  leased 
to  a  working  lessee  for  a  term  and  at  a  rent  and  on 
conditions  customary  in  the  district,  and  the  minerals 
had  been  worked  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  been  worked  by  the  proprietor 
in  that  year :  provided  that  the  Commissioners  shall 
cause  a  copy  of  their  valuations  of  such  rent  to  be 
served  on  the  proprietor  ;  and 

<(  (c)  In  the  case  of  a  mineral  way  leave,  the  amount  of  rent 
paid  by  the  working  lessee  in  the  last  working  year 
in  respect  of  the  way  leave  : 

"  Provided  that  if  in  any  special  case  it  is  shown  to  the 
Commissioners  that  the  rent  paid  by  a  working  lessee  exceeds 
the  rent  customary  in  the  district,  and  partly  represents  a 
return  for  expenditure  on  the  part  of  any  proprietor  of  the 
minerals  which  would  ordinarily  have  been  borne  by  the 
lessee,  the  Commissioners  shall  substitute  as  the  rental  value 
of  the  right  to  work  the  minerals  or  the  mineral  wayleaves, 
as  the  case  may  be,  such  rent  as  the  Commissioners  determine 
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would   have    been  the  rent  customary  in  the  district  if  the 
expenditure  had  been  borne  by  the  lessee." 

By  subsection  5  of  section  20 :  ' '  Mineral  rights  duty 
shall  not  be  charged  'in  respect  of  common  clay,  common 
brick  clay,  common  brick  eatth,  or  sand,  chalk,  limestone, 
or  gravel" 

By  section  22  :  "(i)  No  reversion  duty  shall  be  charged 
on  the  determination  of  a  mining  lease,  and  no  increment 
value  duty  shall  be  charged  on  the  occasion  of  the  grant  of  a 
mining  lease,  or  in  respect  of  minerals  which  are  comprised 
in  a  mining  lease,  or  are  being  worked,  except  as  a  duty 
payable  annually  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act. 

' '  (2)  Increment  value  duty  shall  not  be  charged  in  the  case 
of  any  minerals  which  were,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  eitJier  comprised  in  a  mining 
lease  or  being  worked  by  the  proprietor,  so  long  as  the 
minerals  are  for  the  time  being  either  comprised  in  a  mining 
lease,  or  being  worked  by  the  proprietor:  provided  that  the 
exemption  under  this  section  shall  continue  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  minerals,  although  they  cease  for  a  temporary 
period  to  be  comprised  in  a  mining  lease  or  to  be  worked,  so 
long  as  the  peiiod  does  not  exceed  two  years. 

"  (3)  Increment  value  duty  in  respect  of  the  increment  value 
of  minerals  which  are  comprised  in  a  mining  lease  or  are 
being  worked  shall,  where  that  duty  is  chargeable,  be  charged 
annually  ;  and  the  increment  value  shall,  instead  of  being 
estimated  as  a  capital  sum,  be  taken  to  be  the  sum  (if  any} 
bv  which,  in  each  year  during  which  the  lease  continues  or 
the  minerals  are  being  worked,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  rental 
value  on  which  mineral  rights  duty  is  charged  in  respect  of 
the  right  to  work  the  minerals  exceeds  the  annual  equivalent 
of  the  original  capital  value  of  the  minerals,  or  the  capital 
value  of  the  minerals  on  the  last  preceding  occasion  on  which 
increment  value  duty  has  been  collected  otherwise  than  as  an 
annual  duty,  if  the  increment  value  duty  has  been  so  collected 
before  the  minerals  have  become  comprised  in  a  mining  lease 
or  have  commenced  to  be  worked ;  and  the  annual  equivalent 
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of  any  such  capital  value  of  the  minerals  shall  be  taken  to  be 
two  twenty -fifth  parts  of  that  capital  value. 

'  *  (4)  If  in  any  case  it  is  shown  to  the  Commissioners  that 
the  rental  value  on  which  mineral  rights  duty  is  charged 
represents  in  part  a  return  for  money  expended  within  fifteen 
years  by  a  lessor  in  boring  or  otherwise  proving  the  minerals, 
the  rental  value  shall  be  reduced  for  the  purposes  of  the  col- 
lection of  increment  value  duty  by  the  amount  which  repre- 
sents that  return. 

"(5)  Increment  value  duty  payable  annuallv  under  this 
section  shall,  instead  of  being  collected  as  provided  by  this 
Act  in  other  cases,  be  recoverable  in  the  same  manner  as 
mineral  rights  duty,  with  the  same  right  of  deduction. 

"(6)  Any  proprietor  or  lessor  of  any  minerals  who  pays 
increment  value  duty  in  pursuance  of  this  provision  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  relieved  in  any  year  from  the  payment  of 
mineral  rights  duty ,  as  such  proprietor  or  lessor,  up  to  the 
amount  paid  by  him  in  that  year  in  respect  of  increment 
value  duty. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  provision  a  deduction  of  any  amount 
from  the  rent  payable  to  a  lessor  on  account  of  mineral  fights 
dutv  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  payment  of  that  duty,  and  the 
relief  may  be  given  either  by  allowance  or  repayment  or  both 
of  those  means,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

* '  (/)  Where  minerals  cease  to  be  comprised  in  a  mining 
lease  or  to  be  worked  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  the 
capital  value  of  the  minerals  at  the  time  shall  be  specially 
ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
the  capital  value  as  so  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  the 
original  capital  value  of  the  minerals. 

"  (8)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  minerals  which 
are  exempt  from  mineral  rights  duty  under  this  Act. 

"23.  (i)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act,  the  total 
value  of  the  minerals  means  tJie  amount  which  the  fee  simple 
of  the  minerals,  if  sold  in  the  open  market  by  a  willing  seller 
in  their  then  condition,  might  be  expected  to  realise,  and  the 
capital  value  of  minerals  means  the  total  value,  after  allow- 
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ing  such  deduction  (if  any)  as  the  Commissioners  may  allow 
for  any  works  executed  or  expenditure  of  a  capital  nature 
incurred  bona  fide  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  interested  in 
the  minerals  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  minerals  into 
working,  or  where  the  minerals  have  been  partly  worked, 
such  deduction  as  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  minerals  which  have  not  been 
worked. 

"  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  valuation  under  this  part  of  this 
Act)  all  minerals  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  parcel  of 
land  ;  but  where  the  minerals  are  not  comprised  in  a  mining 
lease  or  being  worked,  they  shall  be  treated  as  having  no 
value  as  minerals,  unless  the  proprietor  of  the  minerals,  in 
his  return  furnished  to  the  Commissioners,  specifies  the 
nature  of  the  minerals  and  his  estimate  of  their  capital  value. 

"  Minerals  which  are  comprised  in  a  mining  lease  or  are 
being  worked  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  parcel  of  land, 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  valuation,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  assessment  of  duty  under  this  part  of  this  Act. 

11  (3)  The  provisions  of  this  part  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
valuation  shall  not  apply  to  minerals  which  were,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  either 
comprised  in  a  mining  lease  or  being  worked  by  the  proprie- 
tor, so  long  as  they  are  for  the  time  being  either  comprised 
in  a  mining  lease  or  being  worked  by  the  proprietor, 
nor  shall  such  provisions  apply  to  any  minerals  which 
cease  for  a  temporary  period  to  be  comprised  in  a  mining 
lease  or  to  be  worked,  so  long  as  the  pet  iod  does  not  exceed 
two  years. 

"  (4)  Except  where  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any  re- 
ferences in  this  part  of  this  Act  to  the  site  value  of  land 
shall,  in  cases  where  the  land  consists  solely  of  minerals,  or 
comprises  minerals,  be  construed,  so  far  as  respects  the 
minerals,  as  a  reference  to  the  capital  value  of  the  minerals." 

283.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  the 
principles  of  valuation  are  not  concerned  with  the  assess- 
ment to  mineral  rights  duty.  It  is  a  question  of  rental 
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value  which  is  either  the  rent  actually  paid  by  a  working 
lessee,  or  the  rent  which  the  owner  who  is  working  the 
minerals  would  have  received  had  he  leased  the  property  to 
a  working  lessee  under  the  conditions  customary  in  the 
district.  An  estimate  of  such  rent  could  only  be  formed 
on  full  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  minerals,  the  out- 
put, the  working  expenses  involved,  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
a  case  which  can  be  usefully  illustrated  by  worked  example. 
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284.  Copyhold  Estate.  285.  Joint  Tenants.  286.  Tenants  in  Common. 
287.  Coparceners.  288.  Copyholds — How  Transferred.  289.  Enfran- 
chisable  Copyholds.  290.  Customary  Freeholds.  291.  Chief  Con- 
siderations. 292.  Class  of  Copyhold.  293.  Enfranchisable  Copyhold 
Estate.  294.  Enfranchisement  Consideration.  295.  The  Customs  of 
Manors,  General  and  Special.  296.  The  Fine  Arbitrary.  297.  Vary- 
ing Fine  on  Admission  after  Death  and  on  Admission  after  Aliena- 
tion. 298.  Fines  Paid  for  Licence  to  Lease.  299.  The  Fine  Certain. 
300.  The  Heriot.  301.  Reliefs.  302.  Quit  Rents.  303.  Chief  Rents. 
304.  Licences.  305.  Timber.  306.  Mines  and  Minerals.  307.  The 
Lord's  Right  to  Escheat.  309.  Lord's  Right  to  Forfeiture.  310.  Tenants' 
Right  of  Common,  311.  Tenant's  Liability  for  Repair.  312.  The  In- 
formation Required  in  Calculating  Enfranchisement  Consideration.  Fine- 
able  Annual  Value.  313.  Capitalisation  of  Fines,  etc.  319.  The  Applica- 
tion of  Official  Scale  in  Assessment  of  Compensation.  320.  Fines  Arbitrary 
— How  Valued.  321.  Fine  Certain,  Reliefs  and  Heriots — How  Valued. 
322.  Quit  Rents  and  all  Annual  Payments — How  Valued.  323.  Timber — 
Allowance  For.  324.  Forfeiture — Allowance  For.  325.  Escheat.  326. 
Special  Customs  and  Circumstances.  327.  Cost  of  Enfranchisement. 
328.  Admissions  and  Admission  Fines.  330-364.  Examples.  331.  Single 
Tenant  Case.  338.  Joint  Tenancy  Example.  342.  Tenants  in  Common 
Example.  345.  Case  of  Coparceners.  346.  Admission  Fines  and 
Enfranchisement  Consideration  Examples. 

284.  Copyhold  Estate. — The  subject  of  copyhold  estate 
can  only  be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  work  devoted  to  that 
subject.  This  chapter  is  confined  to  placing  before  the 
reader  the  chief  considerations  relating  to  copyhold  tenure 
as  they  affect  valuation. 

Copyhold  estate  is  defined  as  land  parcel  of  a  manor  held 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  customs  (Chapter  II. 

§45). 

Copyhold  may  be  copyhold  of  inheritance,  copyhold  for 
life,  or  lives,  or  years  with  right  of  renewal,  or  copyhold  for 
life,  lives,  or  years  without  the  right  of  renewal. 
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Copyholds  may  be  held  by  single  tenants,  joint  tenants, 
tenants  in  common  and  coparceners. 

285.  Joint   Tenants. — Joint   tenants  hold  by  one  title, 
separate    though    undivided    shares,    and    have    benefit   of 
survivorship.      They  can  transfer  their  shares  to  one  another 
during  life,  and  the  survivors  succeed  to  a  deceased  tenant's 
share,  no  fines  being  payable  to  the  lord  in  such  circum- 
stances.       Consequently    once    joint    tenants    have    been 
admitted,   it  is  only  when  the  last  of  the  lives   fails,   and 
(usually)    only    when    all    the    surviving    tenants    unite    in 
alienating,  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  receives  another  fine 
(Chapter  II.  §  18). 

As  the  probable  fine  interval  is  thus  lengthened  by  the 
admission  of  more  than  one  tenant,  an  increased  fine  has 
to  be  paid,  and  the  usual  rule  is  to  fix  it  at  the  full  fine 
which  a  single  tenant  would  pay  for  the  first  life,  half  that 
fine  for  the  second  life,  half  the  fine  on  the  second  life  for 
the  third  life,  and  so  on. 

286.  Tenants  in  Common. — Tenants  in  common  have 
unity  of  possession,  but  hold  separate  interests,   and  have 
distinct    titles.       There    must  be   a  separate   admission   of 
each  such  tenant  in  respect  of  his  share  in  copyhold  property, 
and  the  full  fines  attributable  to  that  share  will  be  payable. 

If  tenants  in  common  unite  and  sell  the  whole  of  their 
interests,  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay  the  multiplied 
fines.  There  may  be  variations  of  the  foregoing  rules  by 
special  custom  (Chapter  II.  §  19). 

287.  Coparceners. — Coparceners  have  an  equal  title  in 
the  property  held  in  coparcenary  which  always   arises   by 
descent,   and  hold  without  benefit  of   survivorship.      They 
constitute  one  tenant,  and  only  pay  one  set  of  fines.      They 
can  transfer  their  shares  to  one  another  without  becoming 
liable  to  fines,  but  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  the  successor  by 
descent  will  have  to  pay  the  fine  attributable  to  his  interest. 

Coparceners  may  combine  and  sell  the  whole  property. 
The  purchaser  will  be  admitted  on  paying  the  usual  fine 
paid  on  the  admission  of  a  single  tenant  (Chapter  II.  §  20). 
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Special    custom    varying    any  of  the    before    mentioned 
general  rules  must  of  course  be  regarded. 

288.  Copyholds  —  How  Transferred. — Copyholds    are 
transferred  from  one  party  to  another  by  what  is  known  as 
surrender   and    admission,   which  is  recorded  in  the  Court 
Rolls.      A  copy  of  the  Court  Roll  is  the  evidence  of  title. 

289.  Enfranchisable  Copyholds. — Copyhold  of  inheri- 
tance,  and  copyhold  for  life,   lives,  or  years  with  right  of 
renewal    can,    with    rare    exception,    be    compulsorily    en- 
franchised under  the  Copyhold  Act  1894.      By  enfranchising, 
the  copyholder  secures  the  freehold. 

290.  Customary  Freeholds. — Customary  freeholds  are 
freehold  in  the  sense  that  the  freehold  tenure  is  vested  in 
the  owner.      But  it  is  a  freehold  held  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  instead  of  from  the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
freeholds,  and  the  lord  has  the  right  of  escheat.      In  other 
respects  customary  freeholds  are  much  more  like  copyholds 
than  freeholds  in  that  they  are  held  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
according  to  the  customs,   which  customs  involve  convey- 
ance by  surrender  and  admission  instead  of  by  common  law 
deed,  copy  of  court  roll  being  the  evidence  of  title  instead 
of  the  usual  deed  of  conveyance.       Such  customary  free- 
holds are  usually  liable  to  manorial  incidents,  including  the 
payment  of  rents,   heriots,   etc. ,  and  the  minerals,  if  any, 
are  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

291.  Chief    Considerations. — The    chief  considerations 
in  connection  with  copyhold  estate  from  the  valuation  point 
of  view  are  : — 

1 i )  The  sharp  distinction  which  exists  between  copy- 

hold of  inheritance  and  copyhold  for  life,  lives, 
or  years  held  with  right  of  renewal,  and  copy- 
hold securing  the  copyholder  only  a  limited 
interest  in  point  of  duration. 

(2)  The  general  right  of  the  admitted  copyholder  to 

compel  enfranchisement  of  copyhold  of  inherit- 
ance and  copyhold  for  life,  lives,  or  years,  held 
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with  the  right  of  renewal  under  the  Copyhold 
Act  1894,  and  so  to  acquire  the  estate  in  fee 
simple. 

(3)  The  cost  involved  in  enfranchising  copyholds ; 

or  the  difference  in  value  between  freehold 
and  copyhold  properties,  including  the  lord's 
compensation,  steward's  fees,  fees  payable  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  valuer's  fees,  and 
expenses. 

(4)  The  customs  of  the  manor,  general  and  special, 

and  the  liability  and  position  of  the  copyholder 
under  them. 

(5)  The  strictly  limited  nature  of  the  copyhold  estate 

in  the  case  of  copyholds  held  for  life,  lives,  or 
years  without  the  right  of  renewal. 

(6)  Possible    difference   between    the  value  to   the 

admitted  copyholder,  and  the  value  to  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  copyhold  estate. 

(7)  Admission  fines  and  payments  which  must  under 

certain  circumstances  be  tendered  before  en- 
franchisement can  be  demanded. 


292.  Class  of  Copyhold. — A  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  the  class  of  copyhold  to  be  dealt  with.  Is  it 
one  which  gives  the  copyholder  an  unlimited  interest  in 
point  of  duration,  and  are  the  circumstances  those  which 
give  him  the  power  to  compel  enfranchisement,  and  by 
enfranchising  to  acquire  the  freehold  ;  or  has  he  only  a 
limited  estate  which  will  expire  on  the  completion  of  a 
number  of  years,  or  on  failure  of  the  life  or  lives  on  which 
it  is  held  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obviously  all- 
important.  These  are  questions  of  fact,  and  can  only  be 
decided  on  reliable  information. 

If  the  copyholder  has  an  unlimited  estate  in  point  of 
duration,  and  if  he  can  compel  the  lord  to  enfranchise,  the 
value  is  the  value  of  the  freehold  minus  all  the  expense 
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involved  in  enfranchisement.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
estate  is  limited  in  point  of  duration,  the  limitation  must  be 
taken  into  full  account  in  placing  a  value  on  the  property. 
(Enfranchisement  Consideration,  see  §  294.  Cost  of 
Enfranchisement,  see  §  327.) 

293.  Enfranchisable  Copyhold  Estate. — With  the  ex- 
ception of  cases  in    which  the  enjoyment  or  value  of  the 
lord's  mansion  house,   park,   gardens,   or  pleasure  grounds 
might    be    prejudicially    affected    by    enfranchisement,    the 
admitted  copyholder  in  the  case  of  copyhold  of  inheritance 
or  copyhold  held  for  life,  or  lives,  or  years,  with  the  right 
of  renewal,  is  entitled  to  demand  enfranchisement,  and  by 
enfranchising  may  acquire  the  estate  in  fee  simple. 

In  the  exceptional  circumstances  referred  to  the  copy- 
holder cannot  compel  enfranchisement  if  the  lord  is  prepared 
to  purchase  his  (the  copyholder's)  interest  (section  1 1 , 
Copyhold  Act  1894). 

294.  Enfranchisement  Consideration  (see  also  §  327). 
— The  amount  of  the  enfranchisement  consideration  neces- 
sarily depends  on  the  rights  attaching  to  the  lord's  interest 
to  be  acquired,  and  those  rights  depend  on  the  customs  of 
the  manor,  general  and  special.      The  consideration  will  also 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  whether  the  property  is  held 
by  a  single  tenant,  joint  tenants,  coparceners,  or  tenants  in 
common,    whether   any    admission    has    taken    place    since 
3Oth  June   1853,   and    whether    all    fines    due    on   the    last 
admission  have  been  paid  (see  also  Cost  of  Enfranchise- 
ment, §  327). 

THE  CUSTOMS  OF  MANORS,   GENERAL 
AND  SPECIAL. 

295.  General    Customs. — The   customs    of  manors  are 
really  laws  obtaining  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  property 
within    the    manor,   and    are    binding  on   lord    and    tenant 
alike. 

Customs   vary  in  different    manors,   and    it    is    therefore 
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necessary  in  dealing  with  any  specific  case  to  know  what 
the  customs  affecting  that  case  are. 

The  general  customs  usually  provide  for  the  payment  by 
the  copyholder  of  certain  fines — known  as  fines  arbitrary 
and  fines  certain, — heriots,  quit  rents,  chief  rents,  and 
reliefs  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  events,  usually  the 
admission  of  a  new  tenant  rendered  necessary  by  the  death 
of  the  tenant  on  the  rolls,  or  by  his  alienating  the  estate 
by  sale,  or  otherwise.  The  payments  may  have  to  be 
made  on  the  admission  of  a  new  tenant  necessitated  by  any 
circumstances,  or  it  may  be  that  the  fines  are  only  payable 
when  the  cause  is  a  specific  circumstance,  as  death,  or 
alienation. 

When  fines  are  referred  to  as  being  payable  on  admission, 
without  qualification,  you  are  to  understand  the  reference 
to  be  to  fines  which  may  be  demanded  no  matter  what  the 
cause  requiring  admission  of  a  new  tenant.  In  other  cases 
the  fine  is  said  to  be  payable  on  admission  after  death  only, 
or  on  admission  after  alienation  only. 

Whether  the  fine  payable  is  a  fine  arbitrary,  or  a  fine 
certain,  or  both,  depends  entirely  on  the  custom. 

Special  Customs. — In  some  manors  there  are  special 
customs  which  render  the  tenant  liable  to  pay  a  fine  on  the 
death  of  the  lord,  or  possibly  a  heriot  on  the  birth  of  the 
lord's  child,  the  marriage  of  the  heir,  and  so  on.  In  cal- 
culating enfranchisement  consideration,  any  such  special 
customs  must  be  regarded. 

Where  there  is  a  special  custom  under  which  copyhold 
tenants  pay  no  fines  or  only  small  fines  on  admission  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  admission,  the  first  fine  may  be  much 
higher  than  what  is  considered  the  maximum  under  common 
custom,  viz.  two  years'  annual  value. 

296.  The  Fine  Arbitrary  (see  also  §  320). — A  fine 
arbitrary  is  a  fluctuating  fine  in  that  its  amount  depends 
on  the  annual  value  of  the  property  ;  under  the  common 
customs  it  may  be  two  years'  annual  value,  one  and  a  half 
years'  annual  value,  or  some  other  sum  depending  on  annual 
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value.      Fines    must    be    reasonable   and    customary  —  two 
years'  fine  has  been  held  reasonable. 

297.  Varying  Fine. — Where  a  fine  arbitrary  is  payable 
on  admission  after  death  and  on  admission  after  alienation, 
it  may  be,   say,   two   years'  annual  value  in  the  one  case, 
and  one  and  a  half  years'  annual  value  in  the  other,  or  any 
other  proportion,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  ;  or 
the  fine  may  be  payable  only  in  one  event. 

298.  Fines  Paid  for  Licence  to  Lease. — The  fines  which 
a  copyhold  tenant  may  have  to  pay  for  the  lord's  licence 
to  lease  for  periods  longer  than  those  allowed  by  custom 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  fines  arbitrary  or  certain 
(see  §  304). 

299.  The  Fine  Certain  (see  also  §  321). — A  fine  certain 
is    a    fine    of   fixed    amount    or    an    amount    ascertainable 
according    to    some    standard.      It  is  usually  small,   and  is 
payable  in  the  same  circumstances  as,  and  either  as  well  as 
or  instead  of,  a  fine  arbitrary. 

300.  The  Heriot  (see  also  §  321). — A  heriot  consists  in 
something  which  the  lord  is  entitled  to  seize  on  the  occur- 
rence of   certain  events,  usually  the  same  events  as  those 
which    give  rise  to  the  payment   of   a  fine.      It    originally 
consisted    in    the    best    beast,    the    best    bird,   or   the    best 
chattel  to  be  found  on  the  holding,  but  more  often  now  we 
find  a  sum  of  money  has  been  agreed  upon. 

In  enfranchisement  compensation  cases,  in  which  the 
heriot  has  not  been  agreed  at  a  sum  of  money,  the  value 
of  it  must  be  estimated,  and  in  doing  this  the  valuer  should 
have  regard  to — 

(a)  The  average  of  the  last  three  heriots  paid ; 

(b)  The  condition  in  life  of  the  tenant ; 

(c)  Whether  the  heriot  may  be  seized  without  as 

well  as  within  the  manor. 

(d)  Any  special  customs  (see  also  §  321). 

301.  Reliefs    (see   also    §    321). — These    are  very  much 
the  same  as  fines  certain  :  they  are  small  sums  payable  to 
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the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the  death  of  or  alienation  by  the 
copyholder,  and  admission  of  his  successor.  It  is  a  question 
of  fact  whether  a  relief  is  payable  under  the  customs. 

302.  Quit   Rents   (see    also    §   322). — These   are    small 
annual  payments  due  from  the  copyholder  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

303.  Chief   Rents   (see   also    §    322). — Chief  rents   are 
similar  to  quit  rents. 

304.  Licenses. — In  many  cases    the  copyholder  is  very 
much  restricted  in  his  power  to  grant  leases  of  the  copyhold 
property,  and  may  have  to  obtain  the  lord's  license  if  he 
wishes   to  create    a    lease    for    a    period    longer    than    that 
allowed  by  the  customs  of  the  manor,  which  is  often  one 
year  only.      For  such  licenses  he  of  course  has  to  pay  a  fine, 
and,  unless  he  can  prove  custom,  the  amount  is  a  matter 
for  agreement  between  the  parties. 

305.  Timber   (see  also  §  323). — Under   the  most  usual 
customs  the    timber    on    copyhold    estate    is    the    property 
of   the    lord,   but    the  tenant  has  obstructive    rights  which 
necessitate  the  lord's  obtaining  his  permission  to  enter  and 
cut  and  cart  away  the  wood.      The  tenant  has  the  right  to 
take  timber  for    repairs.      The  lord  must,   under  these  cir- 
cumstances,   be    compensated    on    an    enfranchisement    for 
what  he  loses  under  this  head,  and  the  compensation  will 
be    represented    by  some  suitable    proportion  of  the  value 
of   the    timber  growing    on    the  estate  at  the  time  of   en- 
franchisement. 

306.  Mines   and  Minerals    (see    also    §    312   (7)). — It 
should  be  noted  that  the  lord  cannot  be  compelled  to   in- 
clude in  an  enfranchisement  his  right  in  mines  and  minerals, 
and  consequently,  supposing  a  case  in  which  a  lord's  rights 
in  minerals  are  concerned,  the  property  may  (and  will  un- 
less otherwise  arranged  by  mutual  agreement)  remain  subject 
to  those  rights.      In  such  circumstances  and  in  this  respect 
an    enfranchised    copyhold    might    be    less    valuable    than 
would  be  an  unburdened  freehold,   and  we  could    not  say 
that  the  difference  in  value  between  such  a  copyhold  and 
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the  freehold  was  represented  by  the  cost  of  enfranchise- 
ment, which  would  not  extend  to  minerals. 

307.  The  Lord's  Right  to  Escheat  (see  also  §  325). 
— The  lord's  right  to  escheat  is  not  affected  by  enfranchise- 
ment under  the  Copyhold  Act,  but  this  is  not  a  point  of 
practical  importance  in  valuation. 

308. 

309.  Lord's  Right  to  Forfeiture  (see  also  §  324).— If 
a  copyholder  fails  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  manor  he 
is  liable  to  forfeit  his  property  to  the  lord.     The  chances  of 
forfeiture  are  very  remote,  and  in  assessing  compensation 
for  enfranchisement,  either  the  item  is  disregarded,  or  any- 
thing not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of  a  year's  annual  value 
is  included  for  this  and  other  manorial  incidents  not  covered 
by  the  more  specific  items  of  the  assessment. 

310.  Tenant's  Right  of  Common.— In  many  cases  the 
copyhold  tenants  possess  certain  rights  of  common.      These 
are    not    affected    by    a   compulsory    enfranchisement,    and 
they  have  not  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account  in  assess- 
ing compensation  (section  22,  Copyhold  Act  1894). 

311.  Tenant's  Liability  for  Repair. — A  copyhold  tenant 
is  liable  for  both    commissive    and    permissive    waste,   and 
must  keep  the  copyhold  property  in  repair.      In  assessing 
enfranchisement  compensation  in  respect  to  arbitrary  fines, 
the  cost  of  repair  is  an  item  to  deduct    from    the    annual 
rental  in  finding  fineable  annual  value. 

312.  The     Information     Required     in     Calculating 
Enfranchisement     Consideration.     Fineable     Annual 
Value. — Before    compensation    can    be    assessed    we    must 
know  : — 

(i)  Whether  a  fine  arbitrary  is  payable,  and  if  so 

(a)  Whether  it  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
two  years'  fineable  annual  value,  or  if  not  what 
proportion  the  fine  bears  to  annual  value. 

(b)  Whether  the  fine  is  payable  on  admission 
after  both  death  and  alienation,  or  on  admission 
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after  death  only,  or  on  admission  after  aliena- 
tion only. 

(c)  If  the  fine  is  payable  in  both  events, 
whether  it  is  the  same  amount  in  each  case 
(see  §§  317-320). 

As  fines  arbitrary  are  based  on  fineable  annual  value, 
where  fines  arbitrary  are  concerned  we  must  know 

(a)  The  annual  value ; 

(b)  The  proper  deduction  to  make  from  the 
annual  value  in  finding  fineable  annual  value. 

The  annual  value  must  be  known,  and  fineable 
annual  value  is  found  by  deducting  therefrom  a  proper 
allowance  for  repairs,  where  there  are  buildings,  quit 
rent  (if  any),  and  tithe  rent  charge  (if  any)  paid  by  the 
copyholder.  Land  tax  is  not  to  be  deducted. 

The  gross  annual  value  of  the  land  for  the  poor  rate 
assessment  may  be  used  when  applicable  as  the  basis 
for  ascertaining  the  annual  value. 

Where  there  are  facilities  for  improvement  or  the 
land  has  prospective  building  value,  one  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land  may  be  taken  as 
the  annual  value. 

(2)  Whether  a  fine  certain  is  payable,  and  if  so, 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  fine ; 

(b)  The    events    in    which     it    is    payable, 
whether   on   admission  after   both   death   and 
alienation,  or  on  admission  after  death  only, 
or    on    admission    after    alienation    only   (see 

§  321). 

(3)  Whether  any  heriot   is  payable,  and  if  so  the 

value  of  the  heriot,  and  the  events  in  which  it 
is  payable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fine  certain 

(§  32i). 

(4)  Whether  there  is   any  quit   rent   or  chief  rent 

payable,  and   if  so   the    amount    of  the   rent 

(§  322). 
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(5)  Whether  there  is  any  relief  payable,  and  if  so 

the  amount  of  it,  and  the  events  on  the  happen- 
ing of  which  it  is  payable  (§  321). 

(6)  The  value  of  the  timber,  and  whether  the  tenant 

has  the  usual  obstructive  rights;  also  the 
general  nature  of  the  property,  and  whether 
there  are  buildings  on  the  land,  which  may 
suggest  the  proper  allowance  to  be  made  for 
repairs  (§  323). 

(7)  Whether  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  lord's 

rights  in  mines  and  minerals,  etc.,  shall  be 
included  in  the  enfranchisement,  and  if  so  the 
value  of  those  rights  (see  §  306). 

(8)  Whether  there  are  facilities  for  improvement  or 

the  land  has  prospective  building  value.  This 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  assessing 
the  value  of  the  lord's  interest  (§  321  (i)). 

(9)  Whether    the   copyhold  property   is  held  by  a 

single  tenant,  joint  tenants,  tenants  in  common 
or  coparceners,  as  suggesting  the  proper  capi- 
talisation of  the  income  to  arise  out  of  the 
manorial  incidents,  and  the  age  or  ages  of  the 
tenant  or  tenants  (§§  284,  285,  286,  287). 

313.  Capitalisation   of   Fines,   etc.— Copyhold  enfran- 
chisement is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Board  has   issued   a    "Minute"   and  a   "Scale  of 
Compensation."      The   adoption   of  this   scale  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  is  usual. 

314.  It  is  important  that  the  minute  and  scale  should  be 
thoroughly   understood,    and    they    are   therefore  given   in 
Appendix  B. 

315.  The  scale  of  compensation  shows  the  years'  purchase 
to  be  applied  to  fineable  annual  value  in  the  case  of  arbitrary 
fines,    and    to    the    amount   of   fines    certain,    reliefs,    and 
heriots. 

In  assessing  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  of 
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the  manor  on  enfranchisement,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
age  of  the  copyholder. 

316.  The   table   is   arranged    in    two    columns,   the   first 
giving  the  ages  from  5  to   IOO  years,  and   the  second  the 
years'  purchase   applicable   thereto.       The   years'  purchase 
has  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  of  a  fine  interval  of 
14  years j   but  the  age  of  the  tenant  has  been  taken  into 
account. 

317.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  scale  of  compensation 
has  been  formed  so  that  the  years'  purchase  for  given  ages 
may  be  applied  as  they  stand  to  any  case  in  which  the  fine 
is  two  years'  annual  value ,  and  when  it  is  payable  on  admis- 
sion   both   on   alienation    and  after  death.     This  being  so, 
when  applied  to  any  fine  which  is  either  not    two    years' 
annual    value,   or  not    payable  in  both  the  events  named, 
a  proportion    of  the    years'    purchase    only,   equal    to    the 
proportion    which    the   fines    bear    to    this    standard,    must 
be  used. 

318.  The    years'   purchase    are    applied    to    the    fineable 
annual  value,   which   is   only  half  the  maximum  fine,   and 
gives  a  correct  result,  assuming  the  fine  is  the  maximum  of 
two  years'  annual  value.      If  the  fine  were  only  one  year's 
value,  the  result  obtained  as  above  would  be  double  what  it 
ought  to  be  :  we  ought,  therefore,  in  such  circumstances  to 
use  only  half  the  years'  purchase  given  in  the  scale.      If,  as 
well  as  being  one  instead  of  two  years'  annual  value,  the 
fine  were  payable  only  in  one  event,   the  result  found  as 
above  mentioned  would  be  four  times  what  it  should  be  :    in 
such  circumstances  we  must  use  only  one-fourth  the  years' 
purchase  given  in  the  scale. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  in  valuing  fines  certain,  re- 
liefs, and  heriots.  When  they  are  payable  in  both  events, 
the  application  of  the  whole  years'  purchase  given  in  the  table 
would  produce  double  their  capital  value,  for  the  whole  fine 
would  be  multiplied  by  the  years'  purchase,  and  not  half 
only  of  it,  as  is  the  case  when  the  fineable  annual  value  is 
multiplied  by  the  years'  purchase,  and  the  fine  arbitrary  is 
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the  maximum  of  two  years'  annual  value.  If  the  fines  were 
payable  in  one  event  only,  the  application  of  the  full  years' 
purchase  would  produce  four  times  the  capital  value.  This 
explanation  indicates  the  reason  for  the  directions  given  as 
to  using  either  the  whole  or  only  a  fraction  of  the  years' 
purchase  given  in  the  scale,  in  assessing  compensation 
(§§  320,  321). 

319.  Application  of  Official  Scale  in  Assessing  Com- 
pensation  (see   also    Appendix    B).  —  The  years'  purchase 
in  the  scale  are  applied  in  valuing  the  several  manorial  in- 
cidents as  follows  :  — 

320.  Fines    Arbitrary   (see    also    §    296).  —  When    the 
fine    is    of   the    maximum    amount    of  two    years'  fineable 
annual  value  and  payable  in  both  events  (death  and  aliena- 
tion), multiply  one  year's  fineable  annual  value  by  the  years' 
purchase  as  found  in  the  table.      If  the  fine  is  more  or  less 
than  two  years'  annual  value,  or  payable  other  than  in  the 
two  events,  death  of  and  alienation  by  the  tenant,  use  that 
proportion  of  the  years'  purchase  applicable. 

321.  Fines  Certain,  Reliefs,  and  Heriots  (see  also  §§ 
299>  3°°>   3OI)«  —  ^  tne  fine  relief  or  heriot  is  payable  on 
admission  both  on  death  of  and  on  alienation  by  the  tenant, 
multiply  the  amount  of  the  fine  by  half  the  years'  purchase 
taken  from  the  table.      If  the  fine  is  payable  in  one  event 
only,  use    one-fourth  the   years'  purchase   taken   from    the 
table. 

Note.  —  In  some  cases  under  special  custom,  a  fine  is 
payable  on  death  of  the  lord  :  in  such  circumstances  the 
compensation  must  be  increased  accordingly. 

322.  Quit  Rents  and  all  Annual  Payments  (see  also 
§§  302,  303).  —  Multiply  the  amount  of  the  rent  by  25  to 
find  capital  value. 

323.  Timber.  —  It    is    impossible    to    name    any    definite 
allowance  of  timber  to  the  tenant  for  repairs,  as  much  must 
depend  upon  what  there  is  to  repair,  but  the  allowance  is 
usually  a  fairly  full  one,  anything  perhaps  from  10  per  cent. 
to  33  J  per  cent,  of  the  value. 
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The  considerations  which  should  guide  us  are  the  quantity 
of  timber  compared  with  the  subject  of  repair.  Where 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  and  little  in  the 
way  of  buildings  to  repair,  a  small  percentage  would  be 
sufficient ;  but  where  there  is  little  timber  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  required  annually  for  repairs,  a  large  percent- 
age would  not  be  too  much.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  assessing  compensation  we  are  dealing  with  the 
capital  value  of  the  timber,  and  we  are  allowing  a  per- 
centage on  capital  value  as  the  capital  value  of  the  tenant's 
allowance. 

Where  the  tenant  has  the  usual  obstructive  powers,  deduct 
the  tenant's  allowance  from  the  value  of  the  timber  and  take 
half  the  remainder  as  the  lord's  compensation.  Where  the 
tenant  has  no  obstructive  powers,  the  whole  remainder,  after 
deducting  for  repairs,  represents  the  lord's  compensation. 

Any  special  custom  of  the  manor  as  to  timber  should  be 
regarded. 

324.  Forfeiture,  etc.  (see  also  §  309). — The  allowance 
for  forfeiture  and  all  other  incidents  not  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided   for,   should    not   exceed  20  per  cent,   of  the  annual 
value  of  the  property. 

325.  Escheat  (see  also  §  307). — The  lord's  right  of  escheat 
is  not  affected  by  enfranchisement,  and  no  allowance  should 
therefore  be  made  in  respect  of  it. 

326.  Special   Customs   and   Circumstances. — Any  (if 
any)  special  customs  or    circumstances    affecting    the    land 
must  be  considered  in  assessing  compensation. 

327.  Cost  of  Enfranchisement  (see  also  §  294). — The 
actual  cost  of  enfranchisement  will  of  course  be  much  more 
than  the  compensation  payable  to  the  lord  alone,  and  will 
be  made  up  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  items  : — 

The  lord's  compensation. 
Steward's  statutory  fees. 
Fees  payable  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Stamp  duties  and  expenses,  cost  of  parchment  for 
award,  and  map,  if  any. 
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Valuer's  fees. 
Solicitor's  fees. 

Speaking  generally,  and  subject  only  to  very  unimportant 
qualification,  the  person  requiring  the  enfranchisement  pays 
all  the  fees,  etc.,  on  both  sides. 

328.  Admissions   and  Admission   Fines.  —  Before   a 
purchaser  of  copyhold  can  compel  enfranchisement  he 
must  be  admitted,  and  the  admission  fines  will  have 
to  be  paid.     All  fines  due  and  outstanding  on  last  ad- 
mittance must  be  paid  before  enfranchisement.    Where 
an  admission  has  not  taken  place  since  30th  June  1853, 
before  enfranchisement  can  be  compelled  the  value 
of  the  fines  and  heriots,  etc.,  which  would  have  been 
payable  on  admittance  subsequent  to  that  date,  and 
two-thirds  the  steward's  fee,  must  be  paid. 

329.  In  case  of  sale  it  would  usually  be  better  for  the 
copyholder  in  possession  to  enfranchise  and  then  sell   the 
freehold. 

330.  Examples.  —  The  treatment   of  the   various    points 
referred   to,   and    the    application    of   the  rules  to  them  in 
practice,   is  shown  in  the  following  worked  examples. 

COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

WORKED  EXAMPLES. 

Case  I.  —  Single  Tenant. 

331.  Question  I.  —  VALUE  AS  UMPIRE  A  COPYHOLD  FOR  EN- 
FRANCHISEMENT CONSIDERATION,  PARTICULARS  BEING  AS 
FOLLOWS  :  —  THE  LAND  is  AGRICULTURAL  LAND,  VALUE 
^30  PER  ANNUM.  FINE  CERTAIN  j£i,  53.  ON  EACH 
ADMISSION.  QUIT  RENT  35.  40.  HERIOT  £$  ON  DEATH 
ONLY.  TENANT'S  AGE  41.  TIMBER  VALUE  ^20.  WITH 
USUAL  OBSTRUCTIVE  POWERS  TO  TENANT. 

Solution.—  Fine  certain  ,£1,  55.  x  170  (§  321)  .  =£  ^     2     6 

Quit  rent  35.  4d.  at  25  years'  purchase  (§322)  .  =       4     3     4 

Heriot  (one  event)  ^5  x  -85  (§§  300  and  321)  =       450 

Timber  £20+  3  (§  323)       .  .  =--       6   13     4 


4    2 
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332.  Notes  on  the  Question  and  Solution.  —  The  statement  that  the 
fine  certain  is  payable  on  "  each  admission  "  is  not  qualified  by  the 
words  "on  death"  or  "on  alienation,"  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
assumed  that  the  fine  is  payable  on  each  admission  following  either 
event.  The  years'  purchase  in  the  official  scale  for  the  age  41  is 
3-40  (Appendix  B).  This  being  a  fine  certain  (§  321),  payable  as 
above  mentioned,  half  the  years'  purchase  is  used,  viz.  170.  The 
heriot  is  payable  only  on  admission  after  death,  and  therefore  one- 
fourth  of  the  years'  purchase  has  been  used  (see  §§  300  and  321).  The 
timber  has  been  divided  as  follows—  one-third  has  been  allowed  to 
the  tenant  for  repairs,  and  the  remainder  has  been  equally  divided 
between  lord  and  tenant  (§  323).  Quit  rent,  an  annual  payment, 
is  valued  at  25  years'  purchase  (§  322). 

333- 

334.  Question  2.  —  WHAT  AMOUNT  WOULD  YOU  DEDUCT  FROM 
THE  FREEHOLD  VALUE  OF  AN  ESTATE  IN  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  PORTION  BEING  COPYHOLD,  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING 
PARTICULARS  :  —  NET  ANNUAL  VALUE  AFTER  ALL  NECESSARY 
DEDUCTIONS  ^200.  FINE  ON  EACH  ADMISSION,  2  YEARS' 
ANNUAL  VALUE.  LIFE  AGED  29.  QUIT  RENTAL  TIMBER 
VALUE  ,£450,  WITH  THE  ORDINARY  RESTRICTIONS.  THE 
LORD  HAS  DECLINED  TO  INCLUDE  MINERALS. 

335.  Solution.— 

Fine  arbitrary  {maximum  —  two  events]  : 

£200  at  3  years'  purchase  (§  320)      .         .         .      =  £600     o     o 
Quit  rent  £\  at  25  years'  purchase  (§322)          .      =        25     o     o 
Timber     ......      =,£450 

Less  10  per  cent,  for  repairs       .  =       45 


2  °f  ^4°5  to  l°rd  (§  323)  .....      =     202   10     o 

=  ^827  10   o 

336.  Notes  on  the   Question  and  Solution.  —  As  in  the  last  case 
"each  admission"  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  each  admission  following 
both  death  and  alienation,  and  as  the  arbitrary  fine  is  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  2  years'  annual  value  the  full  3  years'  purchase  is 
used.     The  3  years'  purchase  mentioned  is  taken  from  the  official 
scale  of  compensation  (Appendix  B). 

337.  The  question  does  not  disclose  what  buildings,  etc.,  exist, 
and  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber,  10  per  cent,  of  its  value  has 
been  allowed  for  repairs,  and  the  remainder  has  been  equally  divided 
between  lord  and  tenant,  the  latter  having  the  usual  obstructive 
powers  (see  §  323). 
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Case  II. — -Joint  Tenancy  Example. 

338.  Question  3.— Two  COPYHOLD  JOINT  TENANTS,  AGED  RE- 
SPECTIVELY 35  AND  47  AND  HOLDING  EQUAL  SHARES, 
DESIRE  TO  ENFRANCHISE  THEIR  TENEMENT,  CONSISTING  OF 

A    HOUSE    OF    THE    FlNEABLE    ANNUAL    VALUE  OF    .£49,    I  OS. 

THE  HOLDING  is  SUBJECT  UPON  ADMISSION  AFTER.  ALIENA- 
TION TO  A  FINE  ARBITRARY  OF  THE  ORDINARY  MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT,  BUT  TO  ONLY  A  FINE  CERTAIN  OF  £2  UPON 
ADMISSION  AFTER  DEATH.  THE  QUIT  RENT  is  ios.,  AND 
THERE  IS  NO  HERIOT. 

SET  OUT  YOUR  CALCULATION  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  CONSIDERATION 
MONEY  WHICH  is  CONTEMPLATED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  EN- 
FRANCHISEMENT IN  THE  OFFICIAL  SCALE  OF  COMPENSATION, 
IN  THE  TABLE  OF  WHICH  APPEARS  3-2  YEARS'  PURCHASE 
OPPOSITE  THE  AGE  35,  AND  3-6  YEARS'  PURCHASE  OPPOSITE 
THE  AGE  37. 

339.  Solution. — 

Fine  arbitrary  (maximum — one  event)  : 

^49,  ios.  x-  .  .  .      =£6^   12     o 


Fine  certain  (one  event) : 

2'6l 


=  I 


6        O 


2X2 

Quit  rent  ios.  at  25  y.  p =      12   10     o 


Compensation     .         .  =  ,£78    8     0 

340.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — To  make  the  calculation 
as  directed  in  paragraph  i  5  of  the  Official  Scale  of  Compensation 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Appendix  B),  the  first  step  is  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  a  single  life  as  may  be  equivalent  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  survivorship  of  the  joint  lives,  and  for  this  purpose  the  para- 
graph advises  reference  to  tables  contained  in  the  Succession  Duty 
Act  1853.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  from  reference  to 
Inwood's  life  and  interest  tables.  Thus  if  we  consult  the  4  per  cent. 
Northampton  table  (page  171,  Inwood),  we  find  the  years'  purchase 
for  ages  35  and  45,  the  nearest  we  can  find  to  the  given  ages  in 
question,  viz.  35  and  47,  =  16-616,  and  if  we  turn  to  the  4  per  cent. 
Northampton  single  life  and  interest  table  (page  138,  Inwood),  we 
find  that  the  years'  purchase,  16-625,  represents  a  life  aged  16. 
Having  thus  found  that  the  age  of  a  single  life  equivalent  to  the 
expectation  of  survivorship  of  the  joint  lives  is  16  years,  we  take  the 
multiplier  from  the  official  scale  of  compensation  applicable  thereto 
and  then  proceed  as  though  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  single  life. 
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341.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  noted,  each  fine  is  payable  only  in  one 
event.  The  fine  arbitrary  being  payable  on  admission  after  alienation, 
and  the  fine  certain  upon  admission  after  death.  The  fine  arbitrary 
being  of  the  maximum  amount,  half  the  years'  purchase,  taken  from  the 
official  scale,  has  been  used  in  capitalising  it.  The  fine  certain  being 
payable  in  one  event,  viz.  after  death  only,  one-quarter  of  the  years' 
purchase,  taken  from  the  official  scale,  has  been  used  (§§  313-321). 

The  tables  in  the  Succession  Duty  Act  1853  are  very  complete, 
but  it  is  improbable  the  reader  will  have  the  Act,  hence  the  reference 
to  Inwood's  tables. 

Case  III.  —  Tenants  in  Common.     (See  §  286,  also 
Chapter  II.  §  19.) 

342.  Question  4. — VALUE  AS  UMPIRE  THE  LORD'S  CONSIDERA- 
TION TO  BE  PAID  BY  A  COPYHOLDER  OF  A  HOUSE  HELD  BY 
THREE  TENANTS  IN  COMMON,  AGED  27,  36,  AND  50  RE- 
SPECTIVELY, HOLDING  EQUAL  SHARES.  THE  FINEABLE 
ANNUAL  VALUE  is  £69,  los.  ARBITRARY  FINE  PAYABLE 
ON  ADMISSION  AFTER  ALIENATION  BEING  ORDINARY  MAXI- 
MUM AMOUNT,  BUT  FINE  PAYABLE  ON  ADMISSION  AFTER 
DEATH  BEING  A  FINE  CERTAIN  OF  £6.  QUIT  RENT  105. 
HERIOT  £10,  PAYABLE  ON  ALIENATION.  LAND  TAX  los. 

343.  Solution.— 

Tenant,  Age  27. 

Fine  Arbitrary  (maximum — one  event)  : 

One-third  of  £69,  los.  x2-^       .    =£34     2     o 
Fine  certain  (one  event)  £6 


Heriot  (one  event)  £10  x  ^i.    .    =       770 

2X2 

Quit  rent  i  os.  at  2  5  years'  purchase   =     12   10     o 


Tenant,  Age  36. 

fine  Arbitrary  (maximum  —  one  event)  : 

One-third  of  £69,  105.  xlH        .    =  £37     8     o 


Fine  certain  (one  event)  £6  x  *-.     -    =       4  17 

2X2 

Heriot  (one  event)  ;£io  x  -  —  —    .    =       80 


2X2 

Quit  rent  as  above        .         .         .    =      12100 
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Brought  forward    .         .      =  £\2\     2     o 
Tenant,  Age  50. 

Pine  Arbitrary  {maximum — one  event} : 

One-third  of  ^£69,  IDS.  x  2-Z.        .    =^43     o     o 
Fine  certain  (one  event)  ^£6  x  z-L —   =        5100 

2X2 

Heriot  (one  event)  ;£  i  o  x  3_          .    =       950 

2X2 

Quit  rent  as  above        .         .         .    =     12   10     o 

=       ?o     5     o 

=  .£191   7    o 

References. — Fine  arbitrary,  §§  286,  320;  fine  certain,  §  321; 
heriot,  §§  300  and  321  ;  quit  rent,  §  322. 

344.  Notes  on  Solution. — This  is  an  example  of  a  copyhold  held 
by  three  tenants  in  common  (§  286).      Each  tenant  constitutes  a 
separate  tenant  in  regard  to  his  share  in  the  property,  and  is  liable 
to  pay  the  full  fines,  heriot,  and  quit  rent.      In  the   case    of   the 
arbitrary  fine,   which  depends   upon  annual   value,   three   separate 
valuations  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  one-third  share,  and 
the  years'  purchase  appropriate  to  the  age.     The  other  items  are 
valued  in  full. 

The  fine  arbitrary  being  of  the  maximum  amount  and  payable  on 
admission  after  alienation  only,  half  the  years'  purchase  given  in 
the  official  scale  is  used  (see  §  320).  The  fine  certain  and  the 
heriot  being  payable  on  admission  after  death  only,  one-fourth  of  the 
years'  purchase  given  in  the  official  scale  has  been  used. 

Case  IV. — Coparceners.     (See  §  287,  and  also 
Chapter  II.  §  20.) 

345.  It  is  laid  down  in  paragraph    15    of  the    Scale    of 
Compensation      (Appendix     B)     that     the     case     of     co- 
parceners   shall    be    treated   similarly   to    that    of    tenants 
in   common,   and  no  separate   worked  example   is   thought 
necessary   (see   §   342). 

Miscellaneous  Examples. 

346.  In  the  case  of  a  copyhold  hitherto  held  by  a 
single  person,  three  persons,  ages  25,  30,  and  35,  will 
now  be  admitted  and  will  enjoy  the  property. 
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The  fine  according  to  the  custom  is  the  maximum 
arbitrary  fine  payable  on  death  and  alienation.  There 
is  a  fine  certain  of  £5  payable  on  death,  a  quit  rent 
of  £1,  a  heriot  of  £10  payable  on  admission.  The 
property  lets  on  yearly  tenancy  (it  is  house  property) 
at  ^"150  per  annum  and  is  subject  to  tithe  rent  charge 
,£10  per  annum  and  land  tax  £3  per  annum. 

The  allowance  to  be  made  for  repairs  to  arrive  at 
fineable  annual  value  is  to  be  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
rent  of  £150. 

What  will  be  the  admission  fines  due  to  the  lord 

(a)  If  the  tenants  admitted  are  joint  tenants  ? 

(b)  If  they  are  tenants  in  common  ? 

(c)  If  the  tenants  admitted  are  coparceners  ? 
What    amount    of  compensation    will    be     due     on 

compulsory  enfranchisement  immediately  after  the 
creation  of  the  before-mentioned  tenancies  in  common 
and  coparcenary  ? 


347.  Solutions.— Gross  rent  per  annum 

Deduct  repairs  10  per  cent,  on  gross       .  .      =.£15 

Tithe  rent  charge  .         .         .         .         .  .      =      10 

Quit  rent       ...  =        1 


Fineable  annual  value     .         .  =  .£124 


348.  (a)  Admission  Fines  on  Creation  of  Joint  Tenancy. 
Fine  Arbitrary  (  maximum)  : 

First  life,  full  2  years'  fineable  annual  value  .  =  ,£248 
Second  life,  |  that  fixed  for  first  life  .  .  =  124 
Third  life,  \  that  fixed  for  second  life  .  =  62 

=^434 

Heriot          .  =10 

=  £444 

(See  §285.) 
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349.  (b)  Admission  Fines  on  Creation  of  Tenancy  in  Common, 
fine  arbitrary  (maximum)  : 

First  life -      =   ,£82   13     4 

Second  life         .  .  .  .      =        82   13     4 

Third  life.         .  .  .      =       82   13     4 

=  ^248     o     o 
Heriot  (each  pay  full  heriot  of  ^10) .         .  3000 

=  £278   o    o 

(See  §  286.) 


350.  (c)  Fines  on  Admission  of  Coparceners. 

Fine  arbitrary  (maximum)  : 

One  fine  payable  only        .  .  =^"248     o     o 

Heriot .=       1000 

=  £258   o    o 

(See  §  287.) 


351.  COMPENSATION  DUE  TO  THE  LORD  ON  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Three  Tenants  in  Common. 
Age  25. 

Fine  arbitrary  : 

£11*11**      .   -^,,.04 

Fine  certain  : 

.          .      =          3-60 


Heriot: 


=    ,4-4o 


Quit  rent  : 
at  25  years' 
purchase  .  =  25^00 

-        =^162-04 

Age  30. 

Fine  arbitrary  : 
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Brought  forward,   .      =^125-65        =  ^162*04 
Fine  certain : 


4 

Heriot : 
^10x3-04 


15*20 


35- 
Fine  arbitrary  : 

i  24.  x  r20  r 

=  £132-26 

Fine  certain  : 
c  x  V2o 


4-00 


4 

Heriot  : 
*3-2°   .         .      =        ,6-00 


Quit  rent  : 
^1x25         .          .      =        25-00 

-      =      177*26 


=  ^508   19     o 
Say    .        .     =^509    0    O 

References.  —  Fine  arbitrary,  §  320;  Fine  certain,  §  321  ;  Heriot, 
300,  321  •  Quit  rent,  §  322. 


352.  COMPENSATION  DUE  TO  LORD  ON  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
Coparceners. 

The  official  scale  directs  that  this  case  shall  be  treated  as  the  case 
of  tenants  in  common  (see  §§  342,  345,  and  351  for  example). 

353.  The  first  part  of  this  question  is  not  concerned  with 
the  compensation  due  to  the  lord  on  enfranchisement,  but 
with  the  amount  which  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  if, 
instead  of  the  property  being  held  by  one  tenant  as  hereto- 
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fore,  it  is  held  by  three  tenants,  holding  as  (a)  joint  tenants, 
($)  tenants  in  common,  or  (V)  coparceners. 

Land  tax  is  not  deducted  in  arriving  at  the  fineable  annual 
value  (§3  12  (i)). 

354.    Show  the  valuer's  calculations  in  an  enfranchisement 
under  the  following  conditions  :— 

Fine  certain  manor  :  fixed  fines  45.  per  acre  and  2s.  for 
every  messuage.  Fines  payable  on  death  and  alienation. 

Tenant's  age  80  years  =  4  '8  1  years'  purchase. 

The  property  consists  of  a  farmhouse  and  premises, 
and  70  acres  of  land  with  growing  timber  valued  at  ^64. 

Quit  rent  £it  55.  per  annum. 

Lord's  rights  to  minerals  under  section  23  reserved. 

Lord's  rights  to  timber  to  be  included. 

Agreed  :  that  the  farmhouse  and  premises  are  to  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  five  messuages. 

Heriot,  due  on  death  only,  value  £2. 

Forfeitures  10  per  cent. 

Solution.— 

Fine  certain  (both  events]  : 

70x43.    .  =^14     o     o 

5  x  2s  ......      =       oioo 


17 


10 

IOS.X4-8I 


Quit  rent  : 
i,  55.  at  25  years'  purchase     .         .         .  =       31     5 

Heriot  : 


2X2 

Timber    ...  .      =^64     o     o 

Deduct  2  5  per  cent.  .         .      =      1600 

--     =       48     o 


=  £116  10    o 

355.    It  is    assumed    in  the  foregoing  workings  that   the 

timber  belongs  to  the  lord  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  go 
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on  to  the  property  and  cut  and  cart  it  away  without  the 
tenant's  licence.  An  allowance  of  25  per  cent,  has  been 
made  for  repairs,  and  the  whole  remainder  has  been  given  to 
the  lord.  (But  see  §§  305  and  323). 

The  annual  value  of  the  property  not  being  stated  in  the 
question,  the  10  per  cent,  allowance  for  forfeitures  cannot 
be  calculated. 

356.  A  copyholder,  aged  32,  desires  to  enfranchise  his 
tenement  (consisting  of  agricultural  land  with  a 
few  buildings  thereon),  let  at  £60  per  annum, 
the  landlord  paying  tithe  ^"8  per  annum  and 
land  tax  £i.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  .£300. 
The  tenement  is  subject  to  an  arbitrary  fine  of 
twice  the  annual  value  upon  each  admission  to  a 
quit  rent  of  75.  and  a  heriot  agreed  at  £11,  both 
on  death  of  and  alienation  by  the  tenant. 
Value  the  enfranchisement  consideration  in  detail 
from  the  tenant's  point  of  view. 

357-  Solution.  —  Rent  per  annum   .      =£60     o 
Deduct  — 

Repairs  5  per  cent.      .      =£3     o 

Quit  rent    .         .         .      =     07 

Tithe          .         .          .      =     80 


Fineable  annual  value         .  =  ^£48   13 


Fine  arbitrary  (maximum  —  both  events]  : 
i3s.x  3-10        .  =^150   16 

Heriot  (both  events]  : 
*3-'o  .     _       ,70 


Quit  rent  : 

75.  at  25  years'  purchase    ..... 
Timber  value     .  .  =;£3°° 

Deduct  repairs  25  per  cent.         .  -        75 


If  tenant  has  obstructive  rights,  allow  J  to  lord  .      =     112   10     o 

=  ,£289   i    o 

358.    The  question  states  that  the  property  is  agricultural 
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land  with  a  few  buildings  thereon,  and  the  timber  is  worth 
£300.  There  is  therefore  a  good  quantity  of  timber  and 
not  much  to  repair  ;  but  25  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for 
repairs,  as  the  question  states  that  the  valuation  is  to  be 
made  from  the  tenant's  point  of  view.  No  information  is 
given  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tenant  has  the  usual 
obstructive  rights  :  it  has  been  assumed  he  has. 

The  other  points  which  may  be  raised  on  the  question 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  notes  to  previous  solutions,  and 
no  further  reference  is  necessary. 

359.  A    copyholder,   aged  29,   wishes  to  enfranchise  his 

tenement  of  100  acres  with  farmhouse  and  build- 
ings. The  arbitrary  fine  is  of  the  maximum 
amount  on  admission  after  death,  but  only  ij 
years'  annual  value  on  admission  after  alienation. 
Rental  on  yearly  tenancy  is  £200  per  annum,  the 
heriot  on  death  or  alienation  £10. 

Value  for  enfranchisement. 

If  the  consideration  is  to  be  a  rent  charge,  what 
would  be  the  amount  ? 

Give  particulars  as  to  power  and  terms  of  redemption 
of  rent  charge. 

360.  Solution.—  Yearly  rent       =^200     o     o 
Deduct  repairs  \     .  .      =       33     °     ° 

Fineable  annual  value     =  ,£167     o     o 

Fine  arbitrary  (maximum  after  death]  : 

10     o 


Do.  (  i  J  years  after  alienation)  ; 


2x4 

=  £438     7     6 
Heriot  (both  events)  : 


5     o     o 


=  £453    7    6 
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The  rent  charge  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  compensation, 
33. 


361.  The  tenant  can  redeem  a  rent  charge  on  any  half- 
yearly  day  of  payment  upon  giving  6  months'  notice.  The 
purchase  money  is  25  times  the  amount  of  the  rent  charge. 
(See  section  20,  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Appendix  B.) 


362.  Value  the  enfranchisement  compensation  in  the  case 

of  a  house  and  garden  let  at  £50  per  annum  on 
yearly  tenancy.  The  copyholder  is  aged  29, 
holding  subject  to  a  fine  arbitrary  of  2  years' 
value  due  on  every  admission,  and  a  quit  rent 
of  i  os. 

363.  Solution.— 

Rent  on  yearly  tenancy    .  .  =^50     o     o 

Deduct— 

Repairs  10  per  cent.     .  .        =  £s     ° 

Quit  rent      .         .         .  .        =     o   i  o 

=       5   10     o 

Net  annual  value         .         .      =  ^44   10     o 

Fine  arbitrary  : 

;£-l4,   i  os.  at  3  years' purchase  .         .         .         .      =^"133   10     o 
Quit  rent  ios.  at  25  years'  purchase    .         .  =        12    10     o 

=  £146   o    o 

No  allowance  has  been  made  for  forfeitures  in  this  case. 


364.  The  valuation  of  copyhold  estate,  when  it  is  copyhold 
which  may  be  enfranchised  cornpulsoi'ily  under  the  Copyhold 
Act  1894,  proceeds  on  the  lines  of  a  valuation  of  freehold 
from  which  all  the  expense  involved  in  enfranchisement  is 
deducted  (see  §§  294,  308,  327). 
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CHAPTER  X. 
HINTS    ON    EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 

366.  Interpretation  of  Expressions  Used  in  Examination  Papers.  367.  Premiums 
and  Renewal  Premiums  Paid.  368.  Improvements  Made.  369.  Property 
Taken  Over  in  Dilapidated  Condition.  370.  Alterations  Undertaken. 
371.  Let  on  Lease.  372.  Net  Rental  Value.  373.  Let  on  Yearly  Tenancy. 
374.  Short  Tenancies.  375.  Property  Described  as  Old  and  Dilapidated. 
376.  Property  Held  Subject  to  a  Lease.  377.  Will  Lease  At.  378.  De- 
ductions. Ground  Rent.  Repairs.  Annual  Allowance.  Allowance  for 
Putting  in  Repair.  Insurance.  Loss  by  Empties.  Rates  and  Taxes. 
Land  Tax.  Tithe.  Allowance  for  Collection  and  Management.  Method 
of  Calculating  Rateable  Value  where  the  Rate  in  the  £  on  Assessment  is 
Given.  379-384.  Capital  Deductions.  Repairs.  Alterations— Cost  of. 
Making  Roads.  Redemption  of  Land  Tax  and  Fixed  Charges.  Rule  of 
Thumb  Allowances.  385-388.  Suggestions  on  Various  Points.  Position 
of  the  Purchaser.  Net  Annual  Income  to  be  Multiplied  by  the  Years' 
Purchase.  389-393.  The  Purpose  for  which  and  the  Party  for  whom 
the  Valuation  is  Made.  Compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  and 
other  Special  Circumstances.  394.  Basis  of  Valuation  395-400.  Table 
on  which  to  Value.  Considerations  Affecting  Questions  of  Rate. 
401.  Valuing  Land  at  per  Foot  Frontage.  Per  Foot  Super.  At  Ground 
Rent  per  Foot  Frontage  or  per  Foot  Super.  402-403.  Properties  Subject 
to  Leases  at  Rentals  Below  or  Above  Rack  Rent.  404-405.  Difference 
Between  Value  of  Freeholds  and  Copyholds.  406.  Perpetual  Leases. 
Fines  Payable  at  Fixed  Intervals — How  Dealt  With  407.  Method  of 
Averaging  during  Development.  408.  Warning  on  Use  of  Life  Tables. 
409.  Allowance  for  Old  Materials.  410.  Method  of  Calculating  Uriex- 
pired  Terms.  411.  Marginal  Notes.  412.  Assumption  Permissible  and 
Necessary  in  Answering  Examination  Questions  not  Allowable  in  Piactice. 

365.   The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is — 

(a)  to  assist  examinees  in  their  interpretation    of   some 

of  the  expressions  commonly  used  in  examination 
papers  ; 

(b)  to    give    a    general    idea    of   the    deductions    usually 

made  in  arriving  at  the  ' '  net  annual  income  "  ; 

(c)  to    deal    with    a    number   of    points    of    interest    to 

examinees  in  particular  ; 
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(d)  to  warn  readers  that  much  which  they  may  be 
expected  to  do  in  answering  examination  papers 
should  not  be  done  in  practice. 

366.  Interpretation  of  Expressions  Commonly  Used 
in  Examination  Papers. — The  following  are  a  number  of 
phrases  or  expressions  commonly  used  in  valuation  papers, 
and  the  interpretations  which  should  most  usually  be  placed 
upon  them. 

367.  Premiums  and  Renewal  Premiums. — The  state- 
ment that  a  premium  was  paid  on  the  granting  or  renewal 
of  a  lease  is  (except  of  course  when  the  contrary  appears) 
intended  to   suggest   that  the  amount  of  premium   spread 
over  the  term  of  the  lease,  usually  at  5   per  cent. ,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  reserved  rent  to  obtain  the  rental  value. 

368.  Improvements. — A    similar    statement   that    per- 
manent improvements  have  been  made  at  a  given  cost  will 
likewise  suggest  an  increase  in  rental  value  ;  but  where  the 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  by  the  freeholder  the 
increase    in  rental    value    is    usually    represented    by    some 
suitable  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay,  whilst  in  cases  where 
the  work  has  been  undertaken  by  a  leaseholder,  especially 
if  holding  only   for  a   short  term,    perhaps   21    years,    the 
increase    would    usually    be    represented    by    the    amount 
expended  spread  over  the  term,  as  in  the  case  of  a  premium, 
the  inference  being  that  a  lessee  would  only  make  the  out- 
lay if  satisfied  that  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  rental 
value  sufficient  to  pay  not  less  than    5    per  cent,    interest 
and  provide  the  annual  contribution  to  the  necessary  sinking 
fund  for  replacing  capital. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  lessees  lay  out  money 
in  improving  property  without  reference  to  annual  return, 
but  with  the  object  of  fitting  the  property  for  some  special 
purpose.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  that  the  annual  value  is 
not  increased  at  all.  In  fact,  some  lessees  and  owners,  if 
given  a  free  hand,  will  often  make  alterations  which  detract 
from  value  to  the  ordinary  lessee  or  purchaser. 
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It  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  spreading  premiums,  or  amounts 
laid  out  in  improvements,  over  terms  of  years  to  use  the 
ordinary  table  in  which  interest  on  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment is  calculated  at  the  same  rate,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
more  correct  to  use  the  special  table  giving  the  rate  of 
interest  on  investment  at  5  per  cent,  and  the  interest  on 
reinvestment  at  3  per  cent. ,  or  of  course  some  other  rates 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

369.  Property  Taken  Over  in  a  Dilapidated  Condition. 
—When  the  question  states  that  the  lessee  is  taking  over 
in  a    dilapidated   condition    property,   which,    if  in    repair, 
would  be  of  greater  annual  value  than  the  rent  to  be  reserved, 
the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
work  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  a  premium 
would   be  treated,  viz.    spread  over  the  term  of  the  lease. 
When  the  sum  involved  is  a  large  one  an  allowance  for  the 
loss  of  rent  pending  execution  of  the  work  should  be  added 
and  spread  over  the  term  with  the  amount  of  outlay.      The 
5  per  cent,  table  would  usually  be  adopted. 

370.  Alterations    Undertaken    by   a   Lessee. — Where 
it  is  stated  that  the  lessee  has  undertaken  to  make  alter- 
ations which  will  cost  a  stated  amount,  at  some  future  date, 
it  is  the  present  value  of  that  amount  (or  the  amount  which, 
put  by  at  some  agreed  rate  of  interest,   say  3   per   cent, 
will  produce  the  required  sum  within  the  period  mentioned) 
which  has  to  be  spread  over  the  term  of  the  lease  at,   say, 
5  per  cent. 

371.  Let    on    Lease. — "Let    on   lease,"  no  term  being 
mentioned,  usually  means  let  on  lease  for  21  years.      "  Let 
on  lease"  must  be  distinguished  from    "Will  let  on  lease." 
If  premises  have  been  let  on  lease  at  a  low    rent,   and    a 
premium  has  been  paid,  a  purchaser  of  the  property  would 
only  receive   the  reserved   rent  for  the  term  of  the  lease  ; 
but  if  a  property  is  unlet,  but  will  let  on  lease  at  a  given 
rent  and  secure  a    premium    of  stated    amount,    then    the 
purchaser  would  receive  that  premium.      There  would,  how- 
ever, probably  be  some  loss  of  rent  pending  leasing,  which 
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should  be  allowed  for  in  the  form  of  a  capital  deduction. 
However,  the  mere  statement  that  property  will  let  on  lease 
is  not  definite  :  it  might  be  used  in  reference  to  a  property 
already  let.  Examination  questions  should  be  clear  :  un- 
fortunately they  are  not  by  any  means  always  so. 

372.  Net  Rental  Value. — Net  rental  value  usually  means 
the  rental  which  will  be  obtained    on  full  repairing  lease, 
and  not  the  net  annual  income,   except,   of  course,   where 
the  two  are  identical.      For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  free- 
hold, there  would  be  probably  at  least  some  deduction  for 
contingencies  to  be  made  from  net  annual  value  to  arrive 
at  net  annual  income,  whilst  in  the  case  of  a  leasehold  the 
ground  rent  would  also  have  to  be  deducted. 

373.  Let  on  Yearly  Tenancy. — ' '  Let  on  yearly  tenancy  " 
should  mean  let  on  the  ordinary  yearly  tenancy,  or  one  in 
which    the    agreements  are    those  usually  entered  into  by 
yearly  tenants.      In  making  deductions  the  relationship  of 
landlord    and    tenant  under  these    circumstances    must    be 
borne  in  mind.      The  tenant  pays  all  usual  tenant's  rates  and 
taxes,  but  does  not  repair  or  insure  the  buildings,  the  cost 
of  which  falls  on  the  landlord.      The  deductions  therefore 
for  average  annual  outgoings    borne  by   the   landlord   will 
usually    be  for    repairs,   insurance,   contingencies,   land  tax 
(if  any),  tithe  rent  charge  (if  any),   and  in  some  cases  the 
cost  of  collection  and  management. 

374.  Let   on   Short  Tenancies. — In   the   case   of  pro- 
perties   described    as    ' '  let  on  short  tenancies "  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  : — 

(a)  the  right  of  tenants,  holding  for  periods  not  exceeding 

three  months,  to  deduct  poor  rate  ;  also 

(b)  any  necessary  deductions    for    outgoings   peculiar  to 

the  case  which  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  letting. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  case  of  properties  let 
on  weekly  tenancies,  that  the  landlord  usually  pays  all  out- 
goings, including  even  water  rate.  The  deductions  for 
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average  annual  outgoings,  therefore,  will  be  those  applicable 
in  the  case  of  yearly  lettings,  and  also  all  local  rates,  in- 
habited house  duty,  and  water  rate.  The  cost  of  collection 
and  management  is  usually  a  necessary  deduction  in  the 
case  of  this  class  of  property,  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

375.  Old    Property. — Where    property    is    described    as 
"old,"  as  "old  and  dilapidated,"  or  as  "almost  worn  out," 
etc. ,  this  will  suggest  either  : — 

(a)  the   property    should    be    valued    as    a    cleared    site, 

rather    than  on  the  basis  of  present    rental    return 
from  land  and  buildings  ; 

(b)  that  a  sum  should  be  deducted  for  renovation  ; 

(c)  that  a  percentage  larger  than  that  usual  in  the  case  of 

sound  properties  should  be  deducted  for  the  average 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  ; 

(d)  that  the  property  should  be  valued  on  a  table  giving 

a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  investment  than  is  usual 
for  the  class  of  property  when  sound  ; 

(e)  that    provision  must  be  made  for  a  sinking    fund  to 

replace  the  buildings,  at  a  date  in  the  near  future  ;  or, 

(f)  a  combination  of  some  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 

meeting  the  contingency  should  be  made. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  each  particular  case  must  be 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  which  are  disclosed  in  the 
question. 

376.  Held  Subject  to  a  Lease.— "  Held  subject  to  a 
lease "  implies  that  so  long  as  the  lease  runs,  the  receipts 
from  the  property  will  be  governed  by  the  rent  reserved  in 
the    lease.      A    property  may  be  subject   to    a    lease    at    a 
nominal  rent :  in  such  a  case  the  purchaser  of  the  property 
subject  to  the  lease  will  only  receive  the  nominal  rent  so 
long  as  the  lease  lasts,  and  afterwards  the  full  rental  value 
for  the  term  of  his  reversion. 

377.  Property  that    will    Let    on    Lease    at    Stated 
Rental. —  "Will  let  on  lease"  at  a  stated    rental  signifies 
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that  the  rent  stated  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  rental 
value  of  the  property.  The  phrase  is  generally  used  in 
cases  where  property  is  at  present  held  at  a  low  rent,  or 
where  it  is  vacant ;  the  question  ought  to  make  the  point 
clear.  Where  property  is  not  leased  an  allowance  for  loss 
of  rent  pending  a  tenant  being  found  may  have  to  be  made. 
Another  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  such 
cases  is  that  there  is  no  lessee  liable  for  the  repairs,  and 
consequently  any  capital  outlay  necessary  will  fall  on  the 
purchaser. 

The  following  are  the  average  annual  deductions  most 
usually  required  in  producing,  from  the  rental  paid  by  the 
tenant,  the  net  annual  income. 

378.  Deductions. — (a)  When  the  property  is  stated  to 
be  let  on  "repairing  lease,  or  <{on  lease,"  which 
usually  means  repairing  lease,  the  only  average 
annual  deduction  necessary  in  finding  net  annual 
income,  in  the  case  of  freehold  property,  will  be, 
say,  2\  per  cent,  for  contingencies.  If  it  is  lease- 
hold property,  then  the  ground  rent  will  also  form 
a  deduction. 

(b)  The    average    annual    deductions   which    are    usually 

made  when  the  rental  on  yearly  tenancy  is  given 
are: — Repairs,  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  on  a 
year's  rental.  One-fifth  of  a  year's  rental  is  in  some 
cases  not  too  much  to  allow  as  the  average  annual 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  keeping  property  in  repair. 
Insurance,  is.  6d.  (minimum)  for  each  £100  in- 
sured ;  loss  by  empties  and  contingencies,  5  per 
cent,  on  a  year's  rental.  When  the  property  is 
leasehold,  the  ground  rent  must  also  be  deducted. 

(c)  Quarterly    tenancies    are     usually    similar    to    yearly 

tenancies,  so  far  as  the  outgoings  which  fall  on  the 
landlord  are  concerned,  but  the  exact  particulars 
of  the  letting  should  be  known. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  monthly  tenancies,  they  are  sometimes 
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more  like  yearly  tenancies,  and  sometimes  more  like 
weekly  tenancies,  in  the  matter  of  outgoings.  The 
exact  conditions  of  such  tenancies  should  be  stated 
in  any  examination  paper. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  properties  let  on  weekly  tenancies,  in 

addition  to  the  foregoing  deductions  all  local  rates, 
inhabited  house  duty,  and  the  water  rate  will  have 
to  be  deducted.  Local  rates  may  be  taken  at  from 
7s.  to  93.  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value,  unless 
definite  particulars  are  given.  The  inhabited  house 
duty  is  from  3d.  to  9d.  (see  §  175)  in  the  £  on  the 
gross  value,  and  the  water  rate  is  5  per  cent,  on  the 
rateable  value. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  valuing  blocks  of  properties,  a  deduction 

of  5  per  cent,  for  collection  and  management  is 
often  made.  Where  land  tax  is  payable  the 
amount  of  the  tax  should  be  deducted  unless  the 
tenant  has  expressly  undertaken  to  pay  it.  Tithe 
rent  charge  is  payable  by  the  owner  and  (if  any) 
must  be  deducted. 

(g)  The    above  are  usual    deductions  ;  if   there  are    any 

special  outgoings  borne  by  the  landlord,  they  must 
of  course  be  deducted  also. 

(//)  In  some  cases  the  amount  of  rates  and  taxes  is  not 
directly  stated,  but  the  amount  in  the  £ — 73.  in  the 
£,  for  instance — is  given.  This  means  73.  in  the  £ 
on  the  rateable  value,  which  may  not  be  stated,  and 
to  find  which  the  rates  and  taxes,  so  far  an  un- 
known quantity,  must  be  deducted.  The  rateable 
value  when  the  rates  are  7s.  in  the  £  may  easily 
be  calculated  by  the  proportion — 

27  :  20  :  :  the  rateable  value  plus  rates  and  taxes  :  rate- 
able value. 

If  the  rate  in  the  £  is  6s. ,  then  the  proportion  will  be 

26  :  20  :  :  rateable  value  plus  rates  and  taxes  :  rateable  value, 
and  so  on. 
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Make  all  deductions  necessary  for  finding  rateable  value 
except  rates  and  taxes,  and  then,  by  the  foregoing  rule, 
find  the  rateable  value.  Finally,  from  this  rateable  value 
calculate  the  amount  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  deduct 
the  same  accordingly.  But  see  also  Chapter  XI.  §  472. 

379.  Capital    Deductions. — The    necessity   for    capital 
deductions  must  not  be  overlooked.      The  most  likely  items 
are  repairs,  cost  of  making  roads,  redemption  of  land  tax. 

380.  Where  property  is  stated  as  being  dilapidated,  no 
particulars  being  given  as  to   the  cost  of  reinstatement,   a 
year's  rent  is  usually  allowed  as  a  capital  deduction. 

381.  For  cost  of  making  roads  allow    £i   for  each  foot 
frontage  to  the  road. 

382.  For  redemption  of  land  tax  allow  30  years'  purchase 
of  the  land  tax,  plus  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  so  found  for 
expenses. 

383.  For  any  fixed  charges  allow  the  value  of  an  annuity 
to  replace  the  charge,  and  law  and  other  costs  involved. 

384.  For   making  alterations   necessary  to    comply  with 
modern  laws  and  byelaws,  redrainage,  etc.,  the  cost  of  the 
work  must  of  course  be  allowed,  and  possibly  an  allowance 
for  the  loss  of  rent  which  would  be  involved  pending  the 
execution  of  the  works. 

385.  Suggestions  to  Examinees  on  Various  Points. — 
There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  on  lines  rather  different 
from  the  foregoing  which  may  be  very  helpful  to  examinees. 

386.  In    considering  valuation    questions,    place   yourself 
in    the    position    of  the    purchaser,    and    ask    yourself   the 
question — If  I  were  purchasing  this  property  what  should 
1  receive   per  annum  ;    how    much   should   I    have    to    pay 
away  before  I  could  regard  the  balance  as  net  income  ;  how 
long  should   I  continue  to  enjoy  that  net  annual  income  ; 
what  rate  of  interest  ought  I  to  have  for  my  money  on  such 
an   investment  ;   and,  if  it  is  a   terminable  estate,   at  what 
rate  of  interest  could  I  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  replace 
capital  ? 

387.  It  is  not  here  suggested  that  valuations  are  always 
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to  be  made  from  the  purchaser's  point  of  view,  usually,  for 
examination  purposes,  the  umpire's  point  of  view  is  the 
correct  one,  but  if  students  would  habituate  themselves  to 
consider  the  questions  as  suggested,  a  great  many  of  the 
mistakes  commonly  made  would  be  avoided. 

388.  It  may  be  advisable  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  once 
again    that   it  is  the  net    annual   income  which  has  to   be 
multiplied  by  the  years'  purchase,  and  until  the  net  annual 
income  has  been  found  the  tables  cannot  be  applied. 

389.  Purpose  for  which  and  the  Party  for  whom  the 
Valuation  is  made.     Compensation  under   the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  and  other  Special  Circumstances. — The 
purpose  for  which,  and  the  parties  for  whom,  the  valuation 
is  required  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  question  gives 
information  on  that  point.      For  instance,   a  question  may 
state  that  the  valuation  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  advis- 
ing a  company  with  compulsory  powers  as  to  the  probable 
cost   of  acquiring  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  under- 
taking.      Here,    the    valuation    being    for    the    purpose   of 
advising  on  the  probable  cost,  all  the  interests  would  have 
to  be  valued — freeholds,  leaseholds,  underleases,  even  pay- 
ments to  yearly  tenants  in  some  cases  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
copyhold  property   the    freehold  value   would  be    required, 
because  the  company  would  have  to  enfranchise.      If,  how- 
ever, details  were  necessary,  the  copyholder's  interest  would 
have  to  be  valued  separately,  and  the  cost  of  enfranchise- 
ment  would  have  to  be    calculated.      The  cost  of  enfran- 
chisement would  be  made  up  of  the  following  items  :    the 
compensation  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  steward's 
fees,  the  valuer's  fees  and  possibly  solicitor's  fees,  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  stamps 
and  petty  expenses. 

390.  Again,  there  would  also  be  the  trade  claims,  and  the 
probable  costs  and  expenses,  which  would  all  be  part  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing. 

391.  As  further  example,  the  question  might  ask  directly, 
or  by  inference,  for  the  value  of  a  property  from  the  vendor's 
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or  from  the  purchaser's  point  of  view,  which  fact  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

392.  In  the  case  of  compensation  for  land  taken  under 
the    Lands    Clauses   Acts,   do  not  forget  the   10  per  cent, 
addition  ;    and    remember  it    is  calculated    on  the  value  of 
the  real  property  only,  not  on  the  whole  claim.      Remember, 
too,   that    no  such    addition  can   be  made  in  claims  under 
several  of  the  public  statutes. 

393.  Or    the    question    might    require    advice    as    to   the 
amount  which  might  be  advanced  by  way  of  mortgage — 
another  case  in  which  it  would  be  most  important  to  keep 
in  mind    the    purpose  of   the  valuation.      For  examination 
purposes  you  would  probably  advise  the  loan  of  two-thirds 
of  a  safe  value. 

What  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  stress  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  purpose  of  the  valuation  before 
the  mind  (see  Chapters  IX.  and  XII.). 

394.  Basis  of  Value. — The  basis  of  the  valuation  is  a 
point   to  which   we    may   with    profit   direct  our  attention. 
There  are  many  questions  set  in  which  the  particulars  given 
are  sufficient  to  enable  a  valuation  to  be  made   in  one  of 
several  ways.      For  instance,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  rental 
the  property  would  secure  as  a  vacant  site,  or  on  the  rental 
value   arising   from   the   property   as    it    stands ;    and  then, 
often,   the  purpose  for  which  the  valuation  is  required  will 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  which  basis  should  be 
adopted.      Take  a  case  of  compulsory  purchase,  for  instance. 
The  owner  is  entitled  to  be   compensated  for  all  he  loses 
by  losing  the  property,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  propriety    of  taking  the    basis  which    gives    the    result 
most  favourable  to  the  vendor.      The  question  of  basis  often 
arises  in  one  form  or  another,  and  must  not  be  despised. 

395.  Table  on  which  to  Value. — Then  there  is  the  all- 
important  question  as  to  the  table  on  which  property  should 
be  valued,  or  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  investment 
and  reinvestment. 

Some  sort  of  a  rough  guide  may  be  given,  and  will  be 
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found  in  the  table  (Chapter  VI.  §  181),  but  a  great  amount 
of  discrimination  in  each  particular  case  is  necessary. 

For  examination  purposes,  in  ordinary  circumstances  use 
the  rates  of  interest  suggested  in  the  table  given  :  in  special 
circumstances  vary  the  rate  to  meet  them.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  should  prove  useful  to  examinees  in  this 
connection. 

396.  When  a  property  is  subject  to  a  lease  at  a  low  rent, 
for  example,  property  of  the  rental  value  of  £120  per  annum 
leased  or  subleased  at  £80  per  annum,  it  may  be  valued  at 
a  rather  lower  rate  during  the  period  it  is  leased  at  the  low 
rental  (say  \  per  cent,  to  I  per  cent,  below  what  would  be 
taken  if  let  at  full  rental),  because  the  rent  is  particularly 
well  secured. 

397.  When  the  ground  rent  is  large   proportionately  to 
the  rack  rent,  that  is  a  depreciatory  incident  in  connection 
with  the  property  in  the  lease,  which  justifies  a  higher  rate. 
In  the  same  circumstances,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  value  of  the  ground  rent,  it  indicates 
that  the  ground  rent  is  not  so  well  secured,  and  therefore 
would  not  sell  except  to  pay  a  better  rate  of  interest  than 
that  accepted  in  the  case  of  more  amply  secured  rents. 

398.  A  ground  rent  may  be  secured  on  very  old  property, 
and  in  that  case,   unless  the  site  is  suitable  for  a  superior 
class  of  building  and  will  let  readily,  there  is  an  insecurity 
about  the  investment  which  will  justify  an  increased  rate. 

399.  The  kind  or  class  of  property  securing  ground  rents 
will  affect  the  question  of  value.      Who  would  give  the  same 
number  of  years'  purchase  for  a  ground  rent,  especially  a 
ground  rent  of  an  awkwardly  large  amount,  secured  upon 
flats,   as  for  a  ground  rent  of  moderate  size  amply  secured 
upon  first-class  residential  or  shop  property  ?     There  are  also 
the  questions  of  district,  demand,  and  the  like. 

400.  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  go  fully  into  all 
the  shades  of  differences    in  various    cases — practically  in- 
exhaustible— which  would  influence  us  in  fixing  the  rate  of 
interest  on  which  to  value  property,  but  rather  to  point  out 
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to  the  student  that  such  fine  shades  of  difference  exist,  to 
give  examples  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  points,  and  then 
to  leave  it  to  his  intelligence  to  make  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance under  all  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 

401.  Valuing  Land  at  per  Foot  Frontage,  or  at  per 
Foot  Super,  or  on  the  Basis  of  a  Ground  Rent  per  Foot 
Frontage  or  per  Foot  Super. — It  may  seem  an  unnecessary 
injunction    to    bid    the    student    be    careful    to    distinguish 
between    the    foregoing,   but    it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
examinees,  through  inattention  to  the  question,  to  confuse 
them,  and  consequently  to  calculate  on  a  wrong  basis,  with 
the  result,  of  course,  that  very  erroneous  answers  are  given. 
With  proper  attention  there  cannot  be  any  difficulty.      It  is 
simply  a    matter  of  calculating  the  value    of  the   property 
according  to  area  or  frontage  at  a  stated  price  per  unit,  or 
of  calculating  the  annual  return  at  the  stated  ground  rent 
per  foot  frontage  or  per  foot  super  and  then  capitalising  it. 
Do  not  forget  that  valuations  on  the  basis  of  the  ground 
rent   which    may    be    secured    must    not    be    regarded    as 
synonymous    with  the    case    of  secured    ground  rents.      A 
higher  rate  of  interest  should  be  allowed. 

402.  Properties  Subject  to  Leases  at  Rentals  below 
or  above  full  Rental  Value. — Where  a  property  is  subject 
to  a  lease  at  a  rent  below  full  rental  value,  the  rent  reserved 
by  the  lease  will  be  more  or  less  secure  in  proportion  as  the 
rental   value  is  in  excess  of  the  reserved  rent.      Thus  if  A 
buys  a  property  subject  to  a  lease  for   10  years  at  £50  per 
annum,    the  full    rental  value  being  £100  per  annum,   the 
£50  per  annum  for   10  years  is  very  well  secured,  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  investment 
might  therefore  be  adopted  in  capitalising  that  item.      The 
reversion  after  the  term,  10  years,  to  the  full  rental  value  of 
£100    per    annum,    not    being    so    well  secured,  would    be 
valued  at  a  higher  rate. 

403.  Where    a  property  is    stated  to  be   let   at  a   rental 
above  full  annual  value  the  property  cannot  be  valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  reserved  rent,  as,  even  in  the  case  of  a  lease,  the 
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property  cannot  be  considered  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  more  than  its  proper  rental  value.  The  only  security  for 
the  excess  rental  in  such  cases  is  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  lessee.  In  such  cases  the  valuation  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  annual  value,  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
reserved  rent.  It  is  a  separate  question  what  the  personal 
guarantee  of  the  lessee  may  be  worth. 

404.  Copyhold    Property. — Since    nearly  all    copyhold 
property,  except  that  held  for  life,  lives,  or  years,  without 
the  right    of   renewal,    may    be    compulsorily   enfranchised 
under    the    Copyhold    Act    1894,    the    difference    in    value 
between  freehold  and  copyhold    is    usually  the  cost  of  en- 
franchisement, viz. ,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  lord, 
the  steward's  fees,  fees  payable  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
fees  of  valuers  and   solicitors,  and  the  petty  expenses  and 
stamps,  etc.     (Copyhold  Enfranchisement  is  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  IX.) 

405.  In  the   case  of  a  valuation   question   asking  for  the 
probable  cost   of  purchase  by  a   company  exercising  com- 
pulsory powers,  in  which  copyhold  property  is  involved,  the 
freehold  value  will  usually   be  what  is  required,   since   the 
company  would  be  bound  to  enfranchise  (see  section  96  of 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845),  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  need  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the 
lord's  compensation  at  all,  unless  the  copyholder's  interest 
has  to  be  given  separately.      In  such  cases  simply  value  the 
property  as  freehold,  and  add  in  the  expenses  involved  in 
enfranchising,  viz.,  the  steward's  fees,   and  other  expenses 
already  mentioned. 

406.  Perpetual  Leases.    Fines  Payable  at  Fixed  Inter- 
vals.— In  the  case   of  some    properties,   some    corporation 
leases  for  instance,  the  property  has  been  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  lease  shall  be  renewable  in  perpetuity  subject 
to  the  lessee  observing  and  performing  the  covenants,   and 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  fine  at  regular  stated  intervals,  called 
fine  intervals. 

Questions  involving  the  point  are  often  included  in  ex- 
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amination  papers.  In  such  cases  the  property  to  be  valued 
is  practically  as  good  as  freehold  as  regards  durability, 
since  it  is  renewable  in  perpetuity.  In  such  cases  the  value 
in  perpetuity  may  be  calculated  first,  although  possibly  a 
rather  higher  table  than  that  which  would  be  used  in  valuing 
freehold  of  similar  class  would  be  employed.  From  that 
value  must  be  deducted  a  sum  representing  the  amount 
which,  put  by  at  some  suitable  rate  of  interest,  will  produce 
the  fine,  within  each  fine  interval,  in  compound  interest  only, 
leaving  the  capital  untouched  to  accumulate  for  future  fines. 
Where  it  is  stated  in  the  question  that  part  of  one  of  the  fine 
intervals  has  elapsed  at  the  supposed  time  of  valuation,  as 
for  instance  by  the  addition  "the  fine  was  last  paid  7  years 
ago"  in  the  case  of  a  fine  payable  every  14  years,  the  sum 
to  be  deducted  will  be  made  up  of  two  amounts,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  amount  which,  if  put  by  at  the  time  of  valuation, 

will  amount,  capital  and  compound  interest,  to  the 
sum  required  for  the  fine,  by  the  end  of  the  partly 
expired  interval ;  and 

(b)  The  amount  which,  if  put  by  at  the  time  of  valuation, 

will  amount,  capital  and  compound  interest,  by  the 
end  of  the  partly  expired  interval,  to  that  sum  which 
will  in  future  produce  the  amount  of  the  required 
fine  in  compound  interest  only,  leaving  capital  un- 
touched to  accumulate  for  future  fines. 

407.  Averaging. — It  is  very  common  in  examination 
papers  to  find  questions  in  which  it  is  stated  that  freehold 
land  will  become  worth  a  certain  ground  rent  within  a  stated 
number  of  years,  and  that  a  certain  stated  period  must  be 
allowed  for  development,  and  for  securing  the  rents.  In 
such  cases  an  average  rent  may  be  taken  over  the  period 
occupied  by  development. 

For  instance,  if  the  question  states  that  the  estate  can 
be  let  at  a  ground  rent  of  .£500  per  annum  in  10  years' 
time,  but  that  it  will  take  5  years  to  develop  the  property 
and  secure  the  rents,  we  may  assume  that  the  income  for 
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the  first  year,  after  10  years,  will  be  .£100  ;  the  income  for 
the  second  year,  after  10  years,  will  be  £200  ;  the  income 
for  the  third  year,  after  10  years,  will  be  £300  ;  the  income 
for  the  fourth  year,  after  10  years,  will  be  £400  ;  and  the 
income  for  the  fifth  year,  after  10  years,  will  be  £500. 
This  totals  ^1500  divided  by  5,  the  number  of  years  of 
development,  gives  an  average  annual  rental  income  during 
the  5  years  of  ^"300.  According  to  this,  an  average  of  ^"300 
per  annum  for  5  years,  after  10  years,  and  £500  in  perpetuity, 
after  15  years,  might  be  taken  ;  or  we  might  take  ;£ioo  per 
annum  for  I  year,  after  1 1  years,  £200  per  annum  for  I  year, 
after  12  years,  £300  per  annum  for  I  year,  after  13  years, 
£400  per  annum  for  I  year,  after  14  years,  and  ^500  in 
perpetuity,  after  1 5  years.  The  latter  would  seem  the  more 
correct  method,  but  rather  laborious  ;  and  time  counts  in 
examinations. 

During  the  unsettled  period  perhaps  I  per  cent,  additional 
interest  on  investment  might  be  required  :  value  (say)  on 
4j  per  cent,  during  the  unsettled  period,  and  3^  per  cent,  in 
perpetuity,  after  full  development.  These  rates  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  property.  The  suggestion  is  that  a  rather 
higher  rate  should  be  adopted  during  the  unsettled  period. 

408.  Life   Tables. — The    valuation    of    life    interests    is 
simple    enough,  and    the    combined   mortality  and  interest 
tables  are  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  other  valuation 
tables  (see  Chapter  III.). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
urge  the  importance  of  students  being  careful  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  interest  they  are  valuing  ;  and  to  distinguish 
between  interest  held  during  the  joint  continuance  of  lives, 
and  those  which  continue  so  long  as  either  of  two  or  more 
persons  live. 

The  examinee  must  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
estates  in  interest  and  estates  in  reversion. 

409.  Old  Materials. — In  some  cases  an  allowance  may 
be  made  for  the  materials  of  old  buildings  to  be  cleared,  when 
valuing    covered  land  as  a  building  site.      No  rule  can  be 
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given  for  fixing  the  amount.  It  would  necessarily  be  com- 
paratively small.  In  practice,  when  the  brickwork  is  in 
cement,  the  value  of  the  bricks  does  not  pay  for  clearing  ; 
but  where  the  brickwork  is  in  mortar,  and  the  bricks  are 
good  and  sound,  there  may  be  something  to  credit. 

The  presence  of  oak  panelling,  fine  old  mantels,  stair- 
cases, and  ornaments  which  can  be  removed  without 
damage,  valuable  fittings,  and  so  on  would  of  course  be 
taken  into  account,  but  such  would  probably  be  removed 
and  sold  before  the  housebreakers  came  on  the  scene. 

410.  Calculating  Unexpired  Terms. — With  reference 
to  the  unexpired  terms  in  leases,  given  the  date  from  which 
the  period  is  to  be  computed,  and  the  period,  there  can 
of  course  be  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  length  of  the 
unexpired  term  at  any  particular  date.  A  regular  way, 
however,  of  noting  the  calculation  will  add  neatness  to 
answers  in  examination  papers,  and  will  also  often  prevent 
mistakes.  The  following  is  probably  as  good  as  any,  and 
is  best  shown  by  means  of  a  worked  example  : — 

Suppose  the  question  is  "  What  is  the  unexpired  term  in 
a  lease  granted  for  99^  years,  computed  from  29th  September 
1863,  on  the  24th  June  1906?" 

From  29th  September  1863  .          .      =i862f 

Term  granted,  years    .          .          .          .      =      99^ 

=  1962 
Date  of  computation  24th  June  1906     .      =  1905^ 


Unexpired  term  on  24th  June  1906       .      =      562  years. 

411.  Marginal  Notes. — In  any  case  in  which  an  examinee 
is  uncertain  as  to  the  intention  of  a  question,  or  has 
decided  to  take  a  certain  course  where  there  is  more  than 
one  open  to  him,  or  in  any  other  instance  in  which  the 
circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  a  marginal  note  should  be 
made  explaining  the  point  involved. 

Such  notes  should  always  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  and 
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should  never  be  employed  except  where  really  necessary  ; 
unwise  notes  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

412.  The  Distinction  between  Working  Questions 
in  Examination  and  Valuation  in  Practice. — -You  have 
been  advised  in  this  chapter  to  infer  from  given  statements 
made  in  examination  questions  certain  facts,  and  to  work 
out  your  valuations  on  those  assumptions.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  a  premium  has  been  paid  is  to  suggest  an 
addition  to  the  reserved  rent  of  its  annual  equivalent  in 
finding  annual  value  ;  where  additions  have  been  made  to 
property  there  is  the  assumption  that  the  rental  value  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  increased  thereby  to  a  stated 
extent,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  This  is  necessary  because  in 
valuations  on  paper  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  examiner 
but  to  give  particulars  carrying  inference  which  the  ex- 
aminee is  to  understand,  and  accept  as  fact. 

But  in  practice  the  matter  is  very  different.  The  fact 
that  a  lessee  paid  a  premium  is  all  very  well  as  information, 
but  the  question  of  annual  value  cannot  be  determined  from 
such  information  alone.  The  property  may  have  improved 
or  deteriorated  since  he  did  so,  even  if  the  premium  paid 
was  correct  at  the  time  ;  alterations  and  additions  may  be 
made  to  the  property  which  suit  it  for  a  particular  lessee, 
but  the  effect  may  even  be  to  depreciate  the  property  for 
the  general  occupier. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  these  lines  ;  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  make  it  clear  that  what  is  advisable  in  the  case 
of  examination  papers,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  circum- 
stances, should  not  be  confused  with  what  is  allowable  in 
practice. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
ASSESSMENTS  FOR  RATING  PURPOSES. 

413.  General  Observations.  414.  Rating — Brief  Introduction.  415.  Origin  of 
Compulsory  Rates.  416.  The  Rating  Authority,  the  Property  to  be 
Assessed,  and  the  Party  to  be  Charged  417.  The  Measure  of  Liability. 
418.  Exemption  of  Personal  Property.  419.  Present  Position.  The  Poor 
Law  Relief  Act  as  Amended  still  the  Basis.  420.  The  Rating  Act  1874. 
Addition  to  the  Rateable  Hereditaments  mentioned  in  the  Original  Statute. 
421.  The  Advertising  Stations  (Rating)  Act  1889.  422.  Classes  of  Pro- 
perty which  have  come  into  Existence  since  1601.  423.  When  Rates  are 
Payable,  and  who  is  Liable.  General  Test  of  Rateability.  424.  Exceptions 
to  the  General  Rule  of  Assessability  and  Liability.  The  City  of  London 
Acts.  425.  Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule  that  the  Occupier  is  the  Party 
Liable  to  Pay  the  Rates.  Property  Let  as  Foreign  Ambassadors'  Resi- 
dences. 426.  Rating  Owners  under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
1867.  427.  Rating  of  Owners  of  Small  Properties  under  the  Poor  Rate 
Assessment  and  Collection  Act  1869.  428.  Inclusion  of  Rates,  other  than 
the  Poor  Rate,  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts.  429.  Under  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  430.  Cases  in  which  Occupiers  may  Deduct  Rates. 
431-435.  Exemptions — Absolute,  Conditional,  and  Partial.  436.  Summary 

438.  Procedure  :  General  Observations.  439.  Preparation,  Correction,  and  Con- 
firmation of  Valuation  Lists.  440.  Procedure  Outside  the  Metropolis : 
Statutes  and  Definitions.  441.  Value  on  which  the  Rates  are  Calculated. 
442.  The  Usual  Terms  of  Yearly  Tenancy  and  Gross  Estimated  Rental 
Compared.  443.  Net  Annual  Value — How  arrived  at.  444.  Gross  Esti- 
mated Rental — How  arrived  at.  445.  Construction  of  the  Phrase  "From 
Year  to  Year."  446.  Valuation  List — Whom  prepared  by.  447.  Objection 
by  Ratepayer.  448.  Supplemental  Valuation  List.  449.  Assessment — 
Procedure  in.  450.  Procedure  within  the  Metropolis  :  Statute  and  Defini- 
tions. 451.  Basis  on  which  Rates  are  Calculated.  452.  Valuation  Lists — 
Whom  prepared  by.  453.  Rateable  Value — How  Calculated.  454.  Maxi- 
mum Deductions — Table  of.  455.  The  Three  Valuations  Required  by  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869.  456.  Ratepayer's  Right  of  Objection. 
457.  Dates.  Preparation  and  Confirmation  of  Valuation  Lists,  Objections 
and  Appeals. 

458.  Assessment :  Criterion  of  Annual  Value.  459.  The  Hypothetical  Tenant. 
460.  Relationship  of  Rent  Paid  to  Rental  Value.  461.  Cases  in  which 
Rent  Paid  does  not  Represent  Annual  Value.  462.  Special  Cases. 
46  3.  Annual  Values — How  Found.  464.  Particulars  Useful  to  the 
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Valuer.  465.  Basis  Compared.  466.  Contractor's  Theory — Application 
of.  467.  Value  of  Buildings  as  Distinct  from  Cost  of  Erection.  468.  Per- 
centages on  Capital  Value  to  be  taken  as  Representing  Annual  Value. 
469.  Buildings — How  Valued.  470.  Fixtures  and  Machinery.  471.  Assess- 
ments on  the  Basis  of  Profits.  472.  Tenant's  Share.  473.  Rateable  from 
Rateable  Plus  Rates  or  Gross  Plus  Rates— How  Calculated.  474.  The 
Parochial  Principle  and  the  Mileage  System.  475.  Contributive  Value. 
476.  Rating  of  Mines,  Cemeteries,  and  Gravel  Pits.  477.  Rating  of  Land 
used  for  a  Plantation,  or  a  Wood,  or  for  the  Growth  of  Saleable  Under- 
wood and  not  Subject  to  any  Right  of  Common.  478.  Rating  of  Rights 
of  Fowling,  Shooting,  or  Taking,  or  Killing  Game  or  Rabbits,  and  of 
Fishing,  when  Severed  from  the  Occupation  of  Land.  479.  The  Resolu- 
tions of  the  London  Rating  Authorities.  480.  Examples.  481.  Property 
Let  on  Weekly  Tenancy.  489.  Property  Let  on  Yearly  Tenancy. 
491.  Property  Let  on  Three  Years'  Agreement.  494..  Property  Let  on 
Repairing  Lease.  498.  Property  Leased  at  Low  Rental.  501.  Row  of 
Similar  Houses.  504.  Assessment  on  Contractors'  Theory.  508.  Adver- 
tising Stations.  511.  Flats.  515.  Fixtures  and  Machinery.  516.  Mono- 
polies, Railways,  Gas,  Water,  Electric  Light,  and  other  Undertakings. 
519.  Licensed  Premises.  523.  Licensed  Property  on  Basis  of  Profits. 

413.  General  Observations. — The  present  chapter  deals 
with  the  assessment  of  annual  value  for  rating  purposes. 
The  subject  of  rating,  or  parochial  assessment,  can  only  be 
dealt  with  suitably  in  a  considerable  work  devoted  entirely 
to  it.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  convey  any  clear 
idea  of  this  branch  of  the  valuer's  work  without  some  pre- 
liminary explanation  of  at  least  the  basis  and  incidence 
of  rating. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to 
deal  fully  with  the  subject  of  rating  or  parochial  assessment 
it  will  greatly  clear  the  way  for  what  follows,  and  assist  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  points  involved,  if  an  outline 
is  given.  Such  an  outline  as  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  will  be  found  much  more  helpful  for  the  purpose  in 
view  than  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  law  of  rating,  which 
is  necessarily  too  long  and  too  technical  for  the  purpose. 

Before  going  into  any  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out 
that,  speaking  generally  and  subject  to  qualification,  except 
so  far  as  aided  by  imperial  taxes  or  relieved  by  the  revenues 
received  from  corporate  properties  and  municipal  under- 
takings, the  expenses  of  all  local  administration  are  borne  by 
rates  collected  from  the  occupiers  of  land,  (land,  of  course, 
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includes  buildings) ;  that  a  beneficial  occupation  is  the  test 
of  rateability  ;  that  the  annual  rental  value  of  the  premises 
occupied  is  the  basis  of  what  is  called  rateable  value — a 
statutable  value  on  which  the  rate  demandable  is  to  be 
calculated  ;  and  that  the  amount  actually  payable  is  so 
much  in  each  £  rateable  value,  the  rate  per  £  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure 
for  the  period  concerned,  and  the  total  rateable  value  of  the 
whole  property  within  the  area  involved. 

Although  there  are  many  other  items  of  local  expenditure 
besides  those  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  all  such  items 
are  similarly  met  by  local  rates  almost  always  assessed  and 
collected  on  the  same  basis  as  the  poor  rate,  and  therefore 
what  is  said  about  the  basis  and  incidence  of  poor  rate  may, 
with  exception,  be  regarded  as  generally  applying  to  the 
case  of  other  rates  also. 

When  we  speak  of  annual  values  for  rating  purposes  we 
refer  to  the  statutory  annual  values  on  which  the  rates  are 
calculated.  Later  on  it  will  be  shown  that  two  values  have 
to  be  found  for  each  property,  but  that  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  now. 

Every  single  rateable  property  in  each  rating  area  is 
assessed,  and  records  of  the  assessments,  or  "valuation 
lists,"  are  prepared  by  the  authorities,  and  each  occupier  is 
called  upon  to  pay  rates  on  the  basis  of  those  assessments. 
This  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  when  discussing  the 
procedure  in  rating. 

414.  Rating— Brief  Introduction.— It  is  unlikely  that 
any  one  will  read  this  book  who  has  not  heard  of  rates  and 
taxes,  but  it  may  be  that  many  will  read  it  who  have  never 
made  an  inquiry  as  to  when  and  how  the  liability  to  com- 
pulsory rates  arose,  by  whom  the  rates  are  payable,  who 
are  the  authorities  able  to  enforce  payment,  whence  they 
derive  their  powers,  how  those  powers  may  be  exercised, 
the  basis  upon  which  individual  properties  are  assessed,  the 
way  in  which  the  amount  to  be  demanded  is  arrived  at,  and 
other  like  considerations. 
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Everyone  who  thinks  about  the  matter  will  recognise 
that  the  liability  can  have  arisen  in  one  way  only,  viz. 
under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  which  constituted  the 
rating  authorities,  defined  the  parties  who  should  be  liable 
to  pay  the  rates,  laid  down  the  basis  upon  and  circum- 
stances under  which  such  rates  should  be  levied,  specified  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  such  assessments,  and 
in  enforcing  the  payment  of  rates,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  those 
who  have  not  inquired  into  such  questions  that  the  earlier 
part  of  this  chapter  will  be  especially  useful  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  that  which  follows. 

It  may  clear  the  ground  if  we  note  here  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  Acts,  one  laying  down  the  basis  of  rating,  and 
the  other  setting  out  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

415.  Origin    of    Compulsory  Rates.— As  already  sug- 
gested, the  levy  of  compulsory  rates  necessarily  arose  and 
is  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
and    although    there    was    some    measure    of    compulsion 
exercised  by  the  bishops  and  justices  earlier,  we  may  look 
upon  the  Poor  Law  Relief  Act  43   Elizabeth   1601   as  the 
first  statute  to  provide  for  systematic  compulsory  rating  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

416.  The    Rating    Authority,    the    Property  to    be 
Assessed,  and  the  Party  to  be  Charged. — The  Poor  Law 
Relief  Act  provided  for  the    appointment   of    "  overseers" 
who  were  given  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  justices,  to 
raise  money  in  competent  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by 
the  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  parson,   vicar,   and  other 
and  every  occupier  of  land,  houses,  tithes,  impropriate  and 
propriations  of  tithes,  coal  mines,  or  saleable  underwoods  in 
the  area  or  parish  for  which  they  were  appointed.      Under 
the  above  Act  every  one  was  liable  to  contribute  either  as 
inhabitant  or  as  an  occupier  of  land,  or,  of  course,  both  as 
inhabitant  and  as  occupier,  and  consequently  both  real  and 
personal  property  was  held  rateable. 

417.  The  Measure   of    Liability.— The   extent  of  the 
liability  to  contribute  was  to  be  measured    by  the  ability 
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of  the  contributor  as  evidenced    by  his    real  and  personal 
property  in  the  parish. 

418.  Exemption  of  Personal  Property. — Personal  pro- 
perty, however,   was  never  generally  rated,  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  applying    the    provisions    of 
the  Act  to  it,  and  finally  it  was  relieved  by  the  Poor  Rate 
Exemption    Act    1840,    which    provided    that    inhabitants 
should  not  be  rated   as  such.      Consequently  they  became 
rateable  only  as  occupiers,  and  contributed  only  on  the  basis 
of  rateable  occupation. 

419.  Present  Position.     The  Poor  Law  Relief  Act  as 
Amended  still  the  Basis. — The  Poor  Law  Relief  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Poor  Rate  Exemption  Act,  is  still  in  force 
and  forms  the  basis  of  our  rating  ;  and  other  Statutes  have 
been  passed  which  directly  or  indirectly  add  to  the  rateable 
hereditaments  mentioned  in  the  earlier  Statute,  or  at  least 
more  clearly  define  the  classes  of  property  to  be  assessed 
and  the  persons  who  are  liable   to  pay  the  rates.      These 
Acts  are  The  Rating  Act  1874  and  the  Advertising  Stations 
(Rating)  Act  1889. 

420.  The  Rating  Act  1874.     Addition  to  the  Rateable 
Hereditaments   mentioned  in  the   Original   Statute.— 
This  Act  added  to  the  rateable  hereditaments  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  1601   (a)  all  mines  (the  Act  of  Elizabeth  only 
mentioned  coal  mines)  ;  (b)  sporting  rights  severed  from  the 
occupation  of  the  land  (the  Act  of  1601   as  amended  only 
extended  to  occupiers  of  land  and  did  not  render  liable  any 
one  merely  enjoying  the  sporting  or   the  owners    who  let 
them  apart  from  the  land  ;  (c)  woods  and  plantations  and 
lands  used  for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood  not  subject 
to  rights  of  common  (the  Act  of  1601    only  extended    to 
lands  used  for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood). 

421.  The  Advertising  Stations  (Rating)  Act  1889.— 
'On  the  ground  of  an  occupation  of  land  being    involved, 
advertising  stations  had  been  rated  prior  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  but  there  had  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  who 
should  be  rated  and  as  to  the  basis  of  assessment.      This 
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Act  clearly  fixed  the  liability  for  the  rates  in  respect  of 
them,  and  laid  down  a  basis  of  assessment. 

Primarily  it  is  the  person  permitting  the  user  who  is 
liable  to  pay  the  rates  on  advertising  stations,  but  the  owner 
of  land,  viz.  the  person  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  the 
rack  rent,  will  become  liable  to  pay  the  rates  on  advertising 
stations  if  the  person  permitting  the  same  to  be  so  used 
cannot  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  of  properties  otherwise 
occupied  being  also  used  as  advertising  stations,  the  rateable 
value  will  take  into  account  the  enhancement  attributable 
to  the  advertising  station.  A  separate  assessment  of  the 
advertising  station  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Statute,  but 
is,  in  most  cases,  made,  and  that  being  so,  in  the  event  of 
the  property  becoming  unoccupied  the  owner  will  be  liable 
to  pay  rates  on  the  station  only  instead  of  on  the  whole 
property,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

422.  Classes    of    Property   which    have    come    into 
Existence  since  1601. — A  great   many  undertakings    not 
thought  of  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  have,  we  all  know,  since 
sprung    into   existence,   but    new    Statutes    to    bring    them 
within    the    pale   of  rateable  hereditament  have    not    been 
necessary,   because  the  occupation  of  the  land  involved  in 
connection  with  them  is  sufficient  to  render  them  liable. 

423.  When  Rates  are  Payable,  and  who  is   Liable. 
General  Test  of  Rateability.— Rates  are  usually  payable 
only  on  occupied  property,  and  the  occupier  is  the  person 
liable  to  pay,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

424.  Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule  of  Assessability 
and  Liability.     The  City  of  London  Sewers  Act  1848 
and  the  City  of  London  (Union  of  Parishes)  Act  1909. 

—Under  these  Acts  the  owners  of  vacant  property  in  the 
city  of  London  may  be  rated  to  half  the  general  rate.  This 
is  a  variation  of  both  the  general  rules  that  property  is  only 
rateable  when  in  occupation  and  that  the  occupier  is  the 
party  liable. 

425.  Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule  that  the  Occupier 
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is  the  Party  Liable  to  Pay  the  Rates.  Property  Let  as 
Foreign  Ambassadors'  Residences. — To  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances that  foreign  ambassadors  and  their  suites  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  pay  rates,  in  some  places  special  Statutes 
have  been  obtained  making  the  owners  of  property  let  as 
foreign  ambassadors'  residences  liable  to  pay  the  rates. 
This  is  not  general.  It  is  usual  for  the  Government  to  pay 
the  rates  in  such  cases.  This  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  is  a  variation  of  the  rule  that  the  occupier 
is  the  party  liable. 

426.  Rating  of  Owners  under  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  1867. — The  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  1867  provided  that  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses  and 
tenements    situated  in    a  parish  which  is    either  wholly  or 
partly  within  a  borough,  and  which  are  wholly  let  out  in 
apartments  or  lodgings  not  separately  rated,  the  owner  of 
such  dwelling-houses  or  tenements  shall  be  rated  in  respect 
thereof. 

The  words  "let  out  in  apartments  or  lodgings"  do  not 
confine  the  rating  of  owners  to  cases  in  which  they  occupy 
part  of  the  house  or  exercise  control  over  it,  but  extend  to 
cases  of  what  we  should  usually  speak  of  as  property  let 
out  in  separate  tenements,  unless  there  is  a  structural 
severance  of  the  various  sets  of  rooms  such  as  one  would 
find  in  a  building  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  separate 
occupation.  The  owner  is  not  entitled  to  any  rebate. 

427.  Rating   of   Owners   of   Small   Properties  under 
the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act  1869.— 
The  owner  of  dwelling-houses  instead  of  the  occupiers  may, 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  be  rated  only  in  respect  of  the 
poor  rate  if  the  property  is  in  the  city,   or,   in  respect  to 
the    general    rate,    if  the    property    is   in   London,    in  the 
case    of   properties    the   rateable    values    of  which    do    not 
exceed 

£20,  if  the  hereditament  is  situated  within  the  metropolis  ; 
,   if  situated  in  any  parish   wholly  or   partly   within 
the  borough  of  Liverpool ; 
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£10,  if  situated  in  any  parish  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
city  of  Manchester,  or  borough  of  Birmingham  ;  or 

£8,  if  situated  elsewhere. 

In  this  case  the  owner  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  15  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  the  rates. 

If,  on  being  ordered  to  pay  the  rates,  the  owner  elects 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  pay  for  a  period  not  less 
than  i  year,  whether  the  property  is  occupied  or  not,  the 
authorities  shall  rate  such  owner  accordingly  and  allow  a 
further  abatement  not  exceeding  1 5  per  cent. 

428.  Inclusion  of  Rates,  other  than  the  Poor  Rate, 
under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acts. — Where  an  order 
has  been  made,  it  is  to  be  deemed  to  include  a  borough  rate 
as  well  as  the  poor  rate. 

429.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  1875.— The  general 
district   rate   in   urban   parishes   may   similarly  be  collected 
from  the  owner  where  the  rateable  value  of   the  premises 
does  not  exceed  £10,  or  the  premises  are  let  on  weekly  or 
monthly  tenancies,   where  the  premises  are  let  in  separate 
apartments,  or  the  rents  become  payable  or  are  collected  at 
shorter  periods   than  quarterly.      In  such  cases  the  owner 
must  be  assessed  on  not  less  than  two-thirds,  nor  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  net  annual  value,  or  at  one-half  such  annual 
value  if  the  rates  are  paid  whether  the  property  is  let  or 
imlet. 

430.  Cases  in  which  Occupiers  may  Deduct  Rates.— 
A  private  improvement  rate  (a  rate  levied  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  1875  over  a  certain  part  of  a  district  or  even  on 
a    separate    property,    to    meet  the  cost  of  improvements 
benefiting    that  area    or   property)  is    payable    in    the  first 
instance    by    the    occupier,    but    unless    the    nature    of   his 
tenancy  agreement  precludes  his  doing  so,  he  is  entitled  to 
deduct  part  of  it  on  paying  his  rent  in  the  following  pro- 
portion :    if   the    property  is  held  at   a    rack   rent    he   may 
deduct  three-fourths  of  the  rate  ;  if  he  holds  at  less  than  the 
rack  rent  then  he  is  entitled  to  deduct  only  the  proportion 
of  three-fourths  of  the  tax  that  the  rent  paid  bears  to  the 
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rack  rent.  If  the  landlord  is  himself  a  lessee  with  less  than 
20  years  unexpired  in  his  lease,  and  he  has  subleased  the 
property,  he  in  turn  is  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  rent  paid 
by  him  such  proportion  of  the  allowance  properly  made  to 
his  tenant  as  the  rent  payable  by  him  bears  to  the  rent 
payable  to  him.  This  rule  applies  to  all  successive  landlords 
and  tenants.  An  owner  is  liable  to  pay  private  improve- 
ment rate,  if  any,  if  the  property  on  which  it  is  charged  is 
unoccupied. 

Failing  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  an  occupier 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months  is  entitled  to  deduct, 
when  paying  his  rent,  the  amount  of  any  poor  rate  paid  by 
him  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  property  for  which 
such  rent  is  paid. 

Any  rates  assessed  on  the  owner  will  of  course  have  to  be 
paid  by  him,  unless  the  tenancy  agreement  provides  that 
the  occupier  shall  discharge  all  rates  whether  assessed  on 
owner  or  occupier,  and  just  how  the  tenancy  agreement  is 
framed  may  determine  whether  the  liability  for  all  rates 
newly  imposed  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
tenancy  will  be  borne  by  the  tenant  or  not. 

The  imperial  taxes  are  not  here  dealt  with,  but  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  tenant  pays  both 
the  inhabited  house  duty  and  the  property  tax  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  deduct  the  property 
tax  paid  by  him,  when  paying  rent,  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  where 
land  tax  is  payable  it  is  collected  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  tenant,  but  unless  he  has  expressly  contracted  to  pay  it, 
he  is  entitled  to  deduct  it  when  paying  his  rent. 

Since  the  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Recovery  Act  1891  a 
tenant  cannot  even  by  express  agreement  be  made  liable 
for  tithe  rent  charge,  although  those  who  contracted  to  pay 
it  prior  to  1891  must  pay  the  amount  involved  in  the  form 
of  additional  rent. 
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431.  Exemptions.      (a)  Absolute.      (b)   Conditional, 
(c)  Partial. — As  well  as  the  general  exemption  of  personal 
property  under  the  Poor  Rate  Exemption  Act,  certain  in- 
dividual   properties    are    exempted    either    absolutely,   con- 
ditionally,  or  partially. 

432.  The  Chief  Absolute  Exemptions. — Property  which 
is  not  capable  of  beneficial  occupation,  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment   property,    offices,    buildings,    police    stations,    assize 
courts,  and  property  occupied  by  officials  of  the  Crown  in 
the  exercise  of  the  office  are  exempt.      Instead  of  such  pro- 
perties being  assessed  by  the  local  rating  authorities  in  the 
usual  way,  the  Government  contributes  to  the  rates  on  the 
basis  of  a  valuation  made  by  the  treasury  valuer.     Volunteers 
and  territorials  are  servants  of  the  Crown,  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  exemption.      Some    barracks    are    rateable    or 
partially  rateable.      The  property  of  the  Post  Office  is  rate- 
able on  the  basis  of  the  value  prior  to  acquisition    by  the 
Government,   but  the  statute   so  providing  (the    Telegraph 
Act  1869)  does  not  set  up  any  machinery  by  which  the  Post- 
master can  be  compelled  to  pay.      Churches  and  chapels  of 
the  Church  of  England    and   other   certified   churches   and 
chapels  are  exempt  so  far  as  they  are  exclusively  used  for 
religious  worship,  or  for  Sunday  or  charity  school  purposes. 

433.  The    Chief   Conditional   Exemptions.  —  Certified 
literary,  scientific,  and  fine  art  societies  are  exempt.      This 
exemption  is  put  under  the  head  of  conditional  exemptions, 
because  it  is  subject  to  a  certificate  being  obtained  from  the 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,   which   can    only  be 
granted  where    certain    circumstances,   which    need    not  be 
detailed   here,   obtain.      Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools  may 
be   exempt  at  the  option  of  the    local    rating   authorities. 
Voluntary    schools,   which    include    schools    maintained    or 
partly   maintained    by    the    local    authorities,    are    exempt, 
although  schools  provided  by  the  same  authorities  do  not 
escape  payment.      It  is  just  the  conditions  under  which  the 
schools  are  held  which  entitle  them  to  exemption  or  leave 
them  rateable. 
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434.  The   Chief  Partial  Exemptions. — Burial  grounds 
and  cemeteries  acquired    under    the    Burial    Act    1855    are 
partially  exempted.      They  cannot    be  rated  on  an  assess- 
ment exceeding  that  in  force  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the 
land.      But  this  case  must  not  be  confused  with  cemeteries 
belonging  to  companies,   nor  with  cemeteries  belonging  to 
District  Councils  under  the  Public  Health  Act  1879,  in  both 
of  which  cases  there  is  no    exemption.      Nor    must    burial 
grounds  under  the  Burial  Act   1855  be   confused  with    the 
case  of  churchyards,  which  are  entirely  exempt. 

Agricultural  land  is  only  liable  to  half  rate  under  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  to  one-fourth  the  general  district 
rate  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  and  to  one-third  the  rate  under  the  Light- 
ing and  Watching  Act  and  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

The  three-fourths  exemption  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
extends  also  to  tithe,  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  wood- 
lands, market  gardens,  nursery  grounds,  orchards,  allotments, 
and  land  covered  with  water,  canals,  towing  paths,  and  public 
railways.  The  exemption  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act 
extends  to  agricultural  land,  arable  meadow,  pasture,  wood- 
lands, market  gardens,  and  nursery  grounds. 

The  exemption  of  three-fourths  the  rate  under  the  Met- 
ropolis Management  Act  applies  to  land  used  as  arable 
meadow,  pasture,  woodland,  orchard,  market  gardens,  hop 
gardens,  and  land  used  for  the  cultivation  of  herbs,  flowers, 
and  fruit. 

435.  The  question  of  exemption  is  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated one,   and  anything  more  than  the  brief  notes  given, 
if  less    than  a  minute  detailed  and  precise  treatise,   would 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

436.  Summary  of  §§  413  to  435. — Systematic  compul- 
sory rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  originated   with    the 
Poor  Relief  Act  1601  :  that  Act  provided  for  the  rating  of 
personal  as    well  as  real  property.      It  was  found  difficult 
to    rate  personal  property,   and  it  was   therefore  generally 
neglected  and  ultimately  it  was  relieved  by  the  Poor  Rate 
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Exemption  Act  1840.  Henceforth  the  beneficial  occupation 
of  land  became  the  sole  ground  for  rating.  The  Poor  Law 
Relief  Act  expressly  mentioned  the  classes  of  property 
which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  assessment,  and  the  defini- 
tion not  being  sufficiently  extensive  the  Rating  Act  1874 
was  passed  adding  to  the  rateable  hereditaments  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  Acts,  all  mines,  woods,  and  plantations  and 
land  used  for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood  not  subject 
to  right  of  common,  and  sporting  rights  when  severed  from 
the  occupation  of  the  land  ;  whilst  another  statute,  the 
Advertising  Stations  (Rating)  Act  1889,  dealt  with  the 
assessment  of  advertising  stations.  The  Acts  mentioned 
laid  down  the  basis  of  rating  ;  but  the  procedure  in  assess- 
ment, both  outside  and  inside  London,  is  governed  by  other 
Acts  not  so  far  discussed. 

437.  We  find  that  the  general  effect  of  the  Acts  dealt  with, 
taken  together,  was  to  confine  rateability  to  real  property, 
to  make  rates  payable  only  in  respect  of  occupied  property, 
and  to  render  the  occupier  the  person  liable  to  pay  the 
rates.  Then  we  discover  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules,  and  find  that,  by  the  City  of  London  Acts 
1848  and  1907,  rates  are  payable  in  respect  of  unoccupied 
property  situated  in  the  City  of  London,  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  general  rate,  the  payment  of  which  necessarily 
falls  upon  the  owner.  We  also  notice  that  in  some  rare 
cases  the  owner  is  assessed  in  respect  of  property  occupied 
by  foreign  ambassadors  who  are  not  liable.  Further,  we 
observe  that  in  the  case  of  small  properties  within  a  borough 
let  out  in  separate  apartments,  the  landlord  may  be  rated 
instead  of  the  occupier,  under  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  1867,  without  any  rebate  being  allowed  him  ; 
and  that  in  cases  to  which  that  Act  does  not  apply  the 
owner  may  be  rated  instead  of  the  occupier  under  the  Poor 
Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act  1869,  but  that  in  such 
cases  the  owner  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  1 5  per  cent,  and  a 
further  rebate  of  not  exceeding  15  per  cent.,  if,  on  being 
called  upon  to  pay  the  rates,  he  volunteers  to  pay  whether 
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the  property  is  occupied  or  not.  Once  again,  we  find  that 
occupiers  may  in  certain  circumstances  deduct  rates  or  a 
part  of  the  rates  paid  by  them  from  their  rent,  and  finally 
we  note  that  certain  properties,  because  held  by  the  Crown 
or  held  for  specific  objects  or  under  given  circumstances, 
are  entitled  to  either  absolute,  conditional,  or  partial 
exemption. 

If  this  outline  of  the  history  and  basis  of  rating  is 
thoroughly  grasped,  what  follows  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  methods  employed  in  actual  assessments 
should  be  much  more  easily  and  perfectly  understood. 


PROCEDURE. 

438.  General  Observations. — It  will  considerably  clear 
the  way  for  what  follows  if  it  is  remembered  at  the  outset 
that  inhabitants  are  rated  only  as  occupiers,  or  because 
they  occupy  land ;  and  that  all  rates  are  levied  on  the 
basis  of  certain  statutable  annual  values  of  the  properties  in 
respect  of  the  occupation.  The  annual  values  on  which 
the  rates  are  based  are  defined  by  certain  statutes.  Those 
statutes  require  the  preparation  by  the  Rating  Authority  of 
lists,  called  Valuation  Lists,  of  all  rateable  properties  in 
each  parish.  The  Valuation  Lists  must  show  two  statu- 
tory values  for  each  property,  gross  and  rateable,  although 
one  of  these  values  is  only  useful  as  a  step  in  finding  the 
other.  The  authority  for  making  the  Valuation  List  is  the 
Overseers,  and  the  authority  for  amending  and  confirming 
and  hearing  objections  of  owners  to  such  list  is  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
each  union  of  parishes.  It  is  competent  for  any  occupier  to 
object  to  the  assessment  placed  upon  his  property,  and  if 
he  fails  to  obtain  the  redress  he  seeks  from  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  he  may  appeal  to  Special  or  Quarter 
Sessions. 

When    we    are    engaged    on    the    assessment    of   annual 
value    for    rating    purposes    we    are    finding    the    statutory 
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values  which  should  be  inserted  in  the  Valuation  List. 
We  may  be  engaged  for  the  rating  authority,  or  we  may 
be  acting  on  behalf  of  some  private  individual,  but  the 
object  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  determine  what  is  the  correct 
statutory  annual  values  of  the  property  or  properties  in 
question. 

A  very  brief  outline  of  the  procedure  in  the  preparation, 
correction,  and  confirmation  of  the  Valuation  Lists  is  essential 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  assessments  for  rating 
purposes. 

439.  Preparation,    Correction,  and   Confirmation   of 
Valuation  Lists. — The  procedure  in  parochial  assessment 
differs  somewhat  according  to  whether  the  property  is  inside 
or  outside  the  Metropolis,  and  separate  statutes  govern  the 
two  cases.      The  chief  statutes  governing  procedure  outside 
the  Metropolis  are  the  Union  Assessment  Committee  Acts 
1862-1880,   and    the  statute  applying  to    cases  within  the 
Metropolis  is  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869. 

PROCEDURE  OUTSIDE  THE  METROPOLIS. 

440.  Statutes  and  Definitions. — The  Union  Assessment 
Committee  Acts  provided  for  the   preparation  by  overseers 
of  lists  of  all  the  rateable  properties  in  each  parish  in  each 
union,  which  lists  were  to  be  in  given  form,  and  known  as 
Valuation  Lists.      The  Valuation   Lists  had  to  show  both 
the   "gross  estimated  rental"   and  the  "  net  annual  value  " 
of  each  separate  property.      "Gross  estimated  rental"  was 
defined  as  the  rent  at  which  the  hereditament  might  reason- 
ably be   expected    to  let    from    year  to  year  free  from  all 
usual  tenants'  rates  and  taxes  and  tithe  commutation  rent 
charge  (if  any),   and  the   "net  annual  value"  was  defined 
as  the  rent  at  which    the   hereditament   might   reasonably 
be  expected  to  let  from   year  to   year   free  from  all  usual 
tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent  charge 
(if   any),   and    deducting    therefrom    the    probable    average 
annual  cost   of  repairs,   insurance,    and   other  expenses   (if 
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any),    necessary   to   maintain    the    property    in    a    state   to 
command  such  rent. 

441.  Value  on  which  the  Rates  are  Calculated. — Net 
annual   value   is    the  actual    value  on  which    the  rates  are 
assessed. 

442.  The  Usual  Terms  of  Yearly  Tenancy  and  Gross 
Estimated   Rental    Compared. — The   definition   of  gross 
estimated  rental,  it  should  be  noted,  coincides  with  the  usual 
terms  of  yearly  tenancy — that  is,  the  rent  the  tenant  would 
pay  if  he  also  discharged  the  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes, 
with  this  important  distinction,  that  the  definition  assumes 
the  tenant  pays  tithe  rent  charge,   which,   since  the   Tithe 
Rent  Charge  Recovery  Act  1891,  he  cannot  contract  to  pay. 
Where,  therefore,  there  is  a  tithe  rent  charge  on  a  property, 
it  must  be  deducted  from  the  rental  which  the  property  com- 
mands, to  find  the  rent  which  we  may  assume  the  hypotheti- 
cal tenant  would  pay  if  he  did  pay  tithe  as  assumed  by  the 
definition. 

443.  Net  Annual  Value— How  arrived  at.— The  de- 
finition of  net  annual  value,  it  should  be  noted,  represents 
the  gross  estimated  rental  minus  the  probable  average  annual 
cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary 
to  maintain  the  hereditament  in  a  state  to  command  such 
rent.       Strictly,   under   the   provisions  of  the  statutes,   the 
deduction  to  be  made  from  gross  estimated  rental  to  pro- 
duce  net   annual  value   is    the   actual  average    annual    cost 
of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary 
to   maintain  the  hereditament  in  a  state  to  command  the 
rental.      But  to  simplify  matters  most  of  the  rating  auth- 
orities   work    upon  tables    of  allowances    for  repairs,    etc., 
which  they  have  prepared,  and  as  the  tables  of  the  different 
authorities  are  not  identical  there  is  no  exact  uniformity. 
The    table    adopted    in    any    particular    district    may    be 
ascertained. 

444.  Gross    Estimated    Rental — How    arrived    at.— 
The  gross  estimated  rental  is  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge 
or  estimate  of   what  the  property  will  actually  command. 
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The  fact  may  be  established  by  the  property  being  actually 
let  at  a  given  rental,  and  there  being  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  such  rental  is  other  than  the  fair  rack  rental ;  or  it 
may  have  to  be  established  by  comparison,  or  on  the 
contractor's  theory  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  monopolies,  on 
inference  drawn  from  the  financial  results  of  the  occupation 
(see  §  516  ff.). 

445.  Construction   of    the    Phrase   "  From  Year  to 
Year." — Whilst  the  definition    of  gross   estimated    rental, 
as    already   pointed    out,    coincides   with    the    terms    under 
the   usual  yearly   tenancy,   the   expression   "from   year  to 
year  "  should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  imply  the  rental  obtain- 
able   taking    one  year  with    another,    or    the  rental   in   an 
average  year. 

446.  Valuation  List — Whom  prepared  by. — The  Valua- 
tion List  is  still  prepared  by  the  overseers  for  each  parish, 
but  they  are  not  now  appointed  by  the  justices,  nor  are  the 
churchwardens,   with  very  few  exceptions,  members.      The 
overseers  are  now  appointed  by  the  Parish  Meeting  or  Parish 
Council  where  there  is  one,   in  rural  parishes,  and  by  the 
County  Borough,   Borough,   or  Urban    District    Council   in 
urban  districts,  the  Councils  of  which  have  had  transferred 
to  them  the  powers  of  overseers. 

Parishes  are  united  in  Unions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  each  parish  contributes  to  the  cost  of  poor  relief  in 
the  Union  according  to  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  parish.  A  Board  of  Guardians  representing 
the  several  parishes  govern  for  the  Union  Authority.  An 
Assessment  Committee  is  appointed  from  the  Guardians,  and 
this  Committee  hears  objections  and  amends  the  valuation 
list  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  periodical  revaluation 
of  all  the  property  in  a  parish  provided  for — this  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities — but  the  original  list  is 
amended  from  time  to  time  and  constitutes  the  valuation 
list  in  force.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  prepare  a 
supplemental  list  to  include  all  properties  which  have  under- 
gone alteration  in  value  and  all  new  properties,  and  such 
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supplemental  lists  have  to  be  deposited  for  the  Assessment 
Committee's  amendments  and  confirmation,  and  to  afford 
occupiers  the  opportunity  of  objecting. 

447.  Objection    by    Ratepayer. — Any   ratepayer    may 
enter  an  objection    to    the  valuation    list    at   any  time,   on 
the  ground  that  the  property  he  occupies  is  unfairly  assessed, 
or  that  the  property  in  other  ownership  or  occupation  is  un- 
fairly assessed  or  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  altogether. 

448.  Supplemental   Valuation    List. — From   the   fore- 
going   it   will  be  gathered  that  each  time  a  new  property 
comes  into  existence,  an  existing  property  alters  in  value, 
or  an  owner  or  the  authority  discovers  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  valuation  list,  an  occasion  arises  for  an  assessment  or 
reassessment  of  property,  to  be  the  subject  o/  a  supplemental 
list,   and  ultimately  an  amendment  of  the  standing  valua- 
tion list. 

449.  Assessment — Procedure. — In  every  case  of  assess- 
ment   we    proceed    first    to  find  the  gross  estimated  rental 
value,  and  then  we  make  the  proper  deductions  to  be  made 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  annual  value. 

If  we  keep  the  definitions  clearly  before  the  mind  and 
remember  that  the  gross  estimated  rental  value  is  the  rental 
the  property  would  let  at  on  ordinary  yearly  tenancy  taking 
one  year  with  another,  unless  there  is  a  tithe  rent  charge 
on  the  property,  which  the  tenant  does  not  pay,  when  that 
must  be  deducted  from  such  rent,  we  shall  have  a  familiar 
basis  on  which  to  work.  Then  we  must  ascertain  the 
actual  outgoings  for  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses, 
if  any,  necessary  to  keep  the  hereditament  in  a  state  to 
command  the  rent,  and  deduct  same  from  gross  estimated 
rental  to  find  net  annual  value. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  procedure  in  the 
preparation,  correction,  and  confirmation  of  the  valuation 
list  in  areas  outside  the  metropolis  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  how,  by  whom,  and  on  what  basis  pro- 
perties are  assessed,  and  why  and  how  we  as  valuers  may 
be  engaged  either  acting  for  private  individuals  or  the  public 
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rating  authorities  in  assessing  the  statutory  annual  values 
known  as  "gross  estimated  rental  "  and  "  net  annual  value," 
either  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  new  properties, 
or  in  cases  in  which  an  alteration  in  value  since  the  list  in 
force  was  made  renders  a  revaluation  necessary  either  at 
the  instance  of  the  authority  or  on  a  demand  by  the 
aggrieved  ratepayer,  or,  in  the  case  of  appeal,  by  the  order 
of  Sessions. 


PROCEDURE    WITHIN    THE    METROPOLIS. 

450.  Statute   and   Definitions. — Procedure   within  the 
metropolis    differs  from    that    outside,    and    is,    as    already 
indicated,    governed    by    the    Valuation    (Metropolis)    Act 
1869. 

The  Act  in  question  defines  two  values,  viz.  "gross  and 
rateable,"  and  although  the  wording  of  the  definitions  is  not 
identical  with  those  contained  in  the  Union  Assessment 
Committee  Acts,  these  values  may  be  regarded  as  practi- 
cally identical  with  "gross  estimated  rental"  and  "net 
annual  value." 

' '  Gross  value  "  is  defined  by  the  Valuation  (Metropolis} 
Act  as  "  the  annual  rent  which  a  tenant  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay  for  a  property ', 
if  the  tenant  undertook  to  pay  all  usual  tenant's  rates  and 
taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  if  any ,  and  if  the 
landlord  undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses,  if  any ,  necessary  to  'maintain  the  property 
in  a  state  to  command  that  rent. " 

Rateable  value  is  defined  as  ' '  the  gross  value  after  de- 
ducting from  it  the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  the  repairs, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain 
the  property  in  a  state  to  command  the  rent." 

451.  Basis  on  which  Rates  are  Calculated. — Rates  in 
the    metropolis    are,   as    in    the    case    of  areas  outside   the 
metropolis,   charged    on    the    basis    of   a    statutory    annual 
value  of  the  property  (viz.  on  the  rateable  value)  in  respect 
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to  the  occupation  of  which  the  occupier  is  called  upon  to 
pay. 

452.  Valuation  Lists — Whom  prepared  by. — The  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  being  now  endowed  with  all  the 
powers,   duties,   and    responsibilities    of  overseers,   prepare 
Valuation  Lists,  and  Assessment  Committees  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  overlook,  correct,  and  confirm  the 
lists,  and  hear  the  objections  of  ratepayers. 

453.  Rateable    Value  — How   Calculated.— Rateable 
value  is  found   by    deducting    from    "  gross"    the    average 
annual  cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  if  any, 
necessary  to  maintain  the  property  in  a  state  to  command 
that  rent.      But  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Act 
provides   a   scale   of  maximum   deductions   to   be   made  in 
arriving    at    rateable    from    gross.      Whilst    the    authorities 
are  not  compelled  to  allow  the  maximum,  they  usually  do 
so  ;    but  it  cannot  be  exceeded  even  though  the  actual  out- 
goings are  considerably  more. 

454.  Maximum   Deductions. — The  table  of  maximum 
deductions  is  as  follows  : — 


[TABLE 
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THIRD  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  VALUATION 
(METROPOLIS)  ACT  1869. 

TABLE  OF  MAXIMUM  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CONVERTING 
"GROSS"  TO  "RATEABLE." 


Class  of  Property. 


Class  i.  Houses  and  buildings,  or  either  of 
them,  without  land  other  thangardens 
where  the  gross  value  is  under  .£20 

,,  2.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land 
other  than  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  valued  therewith  for  the 
purpose  of  inhabited  house  duty 
where  the  gross  value  is  .£20  and 
under  ,£40  . 

„  3.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land 
other  than  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  valued  therewith  for  the 
purpose  of  inhabited  house  duty 
where  the  gross  value  is  ^40  or 
upwards 

„  4.  Buildings  without  land  which  are  not 
liable  to  inhabited  house  duty  and 
are  of  a  gross  value  of  .£20  and 
under  £40  ..... 

„  5.  Buildings  without  land  wnich  are  not 
liable  to  inhabited  house  duty  and 
are  of  a  gross  value  of  ,£40  or 
upwards  ..... 

„       6.  Land  with  buildings  not  houses 

„       7.  Land  without  buildings 

„       8.  Mills  and  manufactories     . 

„  9.  Tithes,  tithe  commutation  rent  charge, 
and  other  payments  in  lieu  of  tithe. 

,,  10.  Railways,  canals,  docks,  tolls,  water 
works,  gas  works. 

„  ii.  Rateable  hereditaments  not  included 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes. 


Maximum  Rate  of 
Deductions. 
Per  Cent,  or 
Proportion. 


25  or  J. 


20  or 


,6f  or 


20  or 


i6§orj. 
i  o  or  y1^ . 

C    OT"  — ^-. 


To  be  determined 
in  each  case  ac- 
cording to  the 
circumstances 
and  the  general 
principles  of  law. 


The  maximum  rate  of  reductions  prescribed  in  this  schedule  shall 
not  apply  to  houses  or  buildings  let  out  in  separate  tenements,  but 
the  rate  of  deductions  in  such  cases  shall  be  determined  as  in 
Classes  9,  10,  and  1 1. 
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455.  The  Three  Valuations  Required  by  the  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act  1869. — Unlike  the  case  outside  the  metro- 
polis,  the  Valuation    (Metropolis)    Act    1869   requires   that 
periodical  valuations  shall  be  made,  and  in  fact  provides  for — 

(a)  A  valuation  of  the  whole  of  the  rateable  property  in 

the  metropolis  every  five  years.  The  next  new  list 
will  be  made  before  the  1st  June  1915,  and  there- 
after in  1920  and  so  on.  Owing  to  the  interval,  this 
valuation  is  known  as  the  Quinquennial  Valuation. 

(b)  A    valuation    each    year    between    the    quinquennial 

valuations  of  all  properties  which  have  come  into 
existence,  or  which  have  altered  in  value  from  any 
cause  since  the  preparation  of  the  list  in  force. 

(c)  Provisional  valuations    of   all    properties    which  have 

changed  in  value  from  any  cause  during  any  year 
between  the  supplemental  or  supplemental  and 
quinquennial  valuations. 

456.  Ratepayer's   Right   of    Objection. — A   ratepayer 
may  object  to  the  assessment  of  his  property  when  either  a 
quinquennial  or  a  supplemental  valuation  is  in  progress,  and 
if  he  does  not  get  redress,  he  may  appeal  to  Sessions.      He 
may  likewise  call  upon  the  authorities  at  any  time  to  include 
his  property  in  a  provisional  list,  but  if  he  fails  to  obtain  the 
redress  he  seeks,  he  has  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Assessment   Committee,    but    must  await   his    opportunity 
when  the  next  supplemental  or  quinquennial  list  is  made. 
If,  however,  he  then  succeeds,  he  may  call  for  the  return  of 
any  excess  rate  he  has  paid  for  the  period  since  his  objection. 

457.  Dates.     Preparation  and  Confirmation  of  Valu- 
ation   Lists.     Objections   and   Appeals. — The   following 
dates  may  be  useful  to  valuers  : — 

Quinquennial  valuation.  First  made  in  1870  and  in  each 

5th  year,  1875,  1880,  1885, 
1890,  1895,  1900,  1905,  1910, 
1915,  etc. 

The   Overseers   shall   make  Before  the  ist  June, 

and  deposit  the  valuation  list 
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Vacations. 


The  Overseers  transmit  valuation 
list  to  Assessment  Committee 


Notice  of  objection  by  any  per- 
son other  than  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  and  Overseers  shall  be 
given 

The  Assessment  Committee  re- 
vise the  list 


The  Assessment  Committee  give 
notice  for  hearing  objections 
to  a  list 

Notice  of  objection  with  respect 
to  any  list  by  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  and  by  the  Overseers 

The  Assessment  Committee  shall 
send  the  valuation  list  to  be 
re-deposited 

and   shall   appoint  a  day  for 
hearing  objections 

of  which  such  objection 


Notice  of  appeal  to  special  ses- 
sions shall  be  given 

The  Justices  may  hold  the  special 
sessions  at  any  time 

which  will  enable  them  to 
determine  all  appeals  before 
the  ensuing 

The  Clerk  of  the  said  Managers 
shall  send  out  the  printed  totals 

and  shall  return  the  valuation 
list  to  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee 


Not  sooner  than  14  nor  less  than 
17  days  after  the  notice  of 
deposit. 

Before  the  expiration  of  25  days 
after  list  is  deposited. 


Before  ist  October  in  the  same 
year,  but  not  less  than  16  days 
after  transmission  of  the  list. 


Not    less  than 
meeting. 


1 6    days    before 


Not  less  than  7  days  before  the 
meeting  at  which  objections  to 
such  list  will  be  heard. 

Within  3  days  after  it  is  approved 
by  them, 


not  less  than  14  nor  more  than 
28  days  after  re-deposit 

7  days'  notice  shall  be  given 
by  the  objector. 

On  or  before  the  2ist  November 
in  same  year. 

After  the  3oth  November  in  same 
year, 

ist  January. 


Before  the  ist  December  in  same 
year 

not  sooner  than  14  nor  later 
than  21  days  after  the  totals 
are  sent  out. 


Notice  of  appeal  to  Assessment      On  or  before  the  i4th  January 
Session  shall  be  given  in  same  year. 
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The  Justices  may  hold  the  As-      After  ist  February, 
sessment  Sessions  at  any  time 

which    will    enable    them    to          before  the  ensuing  31  st  March, 
determine  all  appeals   (except 
where  a  valuation  list  is  involved 
or  re-valuation  is  ordered) 

Notice  of  the  times  at  which  the      10  days  at  least  before  the  first 
Assessment    Sessions    will    be          Court  is  held, 
held  at   each    place    shall   be 
given  by  the  Clerk 


ASSESSMENT— PRINCIPLES    AND    RULES. 

458.  Criterion  of  Annual  Value. — There  are  two  very 
important  propositions  which  should  be  kept  before  the 
valuer's  mind  when  assessing  annual  value  for  rating  purposes, 


(1)  The  CRITERION  for  assessment  for  rating  purposes  is 

annual  VALUE  ; 

(2)  The  rental  actually  paid  for  a  property  is  to  be  re- 

garded as  EVIDENCE  OF  VALUE,  and  is  the  CRITERION 
OF  VALUE  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  evidence. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  whatever  the 
evidence  or  theory  advanced  in  support  of  any  assessment 
for  rating  purposes,  the  object  is  always  the  same,  viz. ,  to 
show  what  is  the  actual  annual  value  of  the  property 
concerned.  • 

459.  The  Hypothetical  Tenant. — The  value  must  be 
the  rent  which  the  hypothetical  tenant  of  such  property 
would,  taking  one  year  with  another,  pay  for  it,  the 
"gross"  or  "gross  estimated  rental"  being  the  annual 
rent  he  would  pay  if  he  undertook  to  pay  all  usual  tenants' 
rates  and  taxes  and  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  if  any, 
and  the  "rateable  value"  or  the  "net  annual  value"  being 
the  gross  minus  the  proper  allowance  for  repairs,  insurance 
and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  the 
premises  in  a  state  to  command  that  rent. 
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460.  Relationship  of   Rent  Paid  to  Rental  Value.— 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  similar  properties  held  under 
recently  created  yearly  tenancies  at  rack  rents,  the  rents 
obtained  for  such  properties  are  usually  indisputable 
evidence,  and  no  difficulty  can  arise.  But  in  the  case  of 
properties  held  on  leases,  especially  old  leases,  and  particu- 
larly those  under  which  premiums  have  been  paid  or  under- 
takings entered  into  by  the  lessees  to  carry  out  alterations 
or  additions  or  works  necessary  to  put  premises  in  repair  at 
the  commencement  of  their  terms,  the  rent  reserved  at  least 
may  not  and  usually  does  not  represent  annual  value. 

461.  Cases  in  which  Rent  Paid  does  not  Represent 
Annual  Value. — It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  in   brief 
tabulated  form  the  chief  cases  in  which  the  reserved  rent 
will  not  represent  annual  value  :  they  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  rent  reserved  in  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years 

may  have  been  fixed  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  property  was  at  the  time  when  the 
lease  was  granted  an  improving  one.  In 
such  circumstances  the  true  annual  value 
assessed  at  the  commencement  of  the  term 
would  be  "  less  "  and  near  upon  the  end  of  the 
term  "  more  "  than  the  reserved  rent. 

(2)  The  rent  reserved  in  a  lease  may  be  a  fluctuating 

one,  such  as  £250  per  annum  for  the  first  three 
years  and  £500  per  annum  after  three  years,  so 
fixed  with  the  object  of  giving  the  lessee  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  business  before 
having  to  meet  the  burden  of  the  full  rental. 
In  such  a  case  the  rent  reserved  would  not 
represent  annual  value  over  any  part  of  the 
term  granted. 

(3)  Less  than  the  rack  rent  may  have  been  reserved 

because  the  lessee  commuted  part  of  the  rent 
and  paid  a  premium.     The  rental  value  in  this 
case  should  be  represented  by  the  reserved  rent 
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plus  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  premium 
paid. 

(4)  A  lessee  may  have  accepted  the  premises  in  a 

very  dilapidated  state  and  undertaken  to  do  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  a  rent  lower  than  rental 
value  may  have  been  reserved  to  recoup  the 
lessee  his  outlay. 

(5)  The  value  of  property  may  have  been  increased 

since  the  lease  was  granted  and  the  rent 
reserved,  as  the  result  of  structural  improve- 
ments or  additions  which  have  been  made.  A 
lessee  for  a  comparatively  short  term  may  have 
undertaken  such  improvements  to  suit  his  own 
convenience,  or  on  being  credited  by  a  reduction 
in  rent  commensurate  with  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  the  lessor  on  the  lease  falling  in ;  or 
a  lessee  for  a  long  term  may  have  made  im- 
provements which,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  reversion,  are  of  little  or  no  advantage  to 
the  lessor.  In  the  former  case  even  the  rent 
reserved  plus  the  annual  equivalent  of  the  out- 
lay should  not  represent  annual  value,  for  the 
rent  is  not  even  the  true  rental  value  of  the 
premises  apart  from  the  improvement  made ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  reserved  rent  plus  a 
fair  percentage  on  the  outlay  should  usually 
give  an  idea  of  rental  value. 

However,  annual  value  is  a  question  of  fact, 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  a  considerable  cost  with  the 
result  that  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
involved  has  even  been  decreased.  It  depends 
how  wisely  or  unwisely  the  outlay  has  been 
made,  or  often  whether  the  alteration  is  one 
which  constitutes  an  improvement  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  particular  individual  with  a 
given  object  in  view  only,  or  whether  it  is  one 
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which  increases  the  value  of  the  property  to  the 
hypothetical  occupier. 

(6)  The  rental  value  of  the  property  may  have 
altered  since  the  lease  was  granted  as  the 
consequence  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  values 
in  the  locality. 

462.  Special  Cases. — There  are  cases  in  which  a  course 
different  from    that    usually  followed  in  the  assessment  of 
property  has  to   be   pursued  because  special  circumstances 
obtain.     In  the  case  of  properties   suited  to  and  held 
for  special  undertakings,  or  properties  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  for  some  particular 
trade  or  purpose,  direct  evidence  of  rental  value  is 
absent,  and  the  rent  which  the  hypothetical  tenant  of 
the  particular  property  would  pay  has  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  accommodation  which  such  property 
affords,  or  on  considerations  concerning  the  financial 
results  arising  out  of  holding  the  property  suggesting 
the   rental   value   the    hypothetical   tenant  would   be 
willing  to  pay. 

463.  Annual  Values — How  Found. — Annual  value  for 
rating  purposes  may  be  found  in  one  of  several  ways,  viz.  : — 

(a)  On  the  basis  of  the  rent  paid,  such  rental  being 
shown  to  be  the  actual   annual  value  by  the 
fact   that  there    are  many  similar  properties 
which  under  comparatively  recent  lettings  have 
been  let  at  similar  rentals. 

(b)  On  what  is  known  as   the   Contractor's  theory, 

viz.,  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  annual  return  on 
the  value  of  the  land  plus  a  fair  percentage  on 
the  value  of  the  buildings. 

(c)  On   the  accommodation   afforded    as   compared 

with  that  given  by  other  properties  the  rental 
value  of  which  has  been  tried  by  their  having 
been  or  by  their  being  let  to  tenants.  In  such 
cases  there  may  be  a  comparison  of  cubic 
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capacity,  floor  area,  and  special  advantages, 
such  as  unique  position,  river  frontage,  railway 
siding,  and  so  on.  Such  a  basis  is  applicable 
where  traders  have  erected  premises  for  their 
own  purposes  and,  the  property  not  having  been 
let,  there  has  been  no  trial  of  what  rent  it 
would  secure ;  also  to  the  case  of  buildings 
erected  and  used  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
schools,  public  buildings,  etc. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  the  rental  which  the  hypothetical 
tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  property, 
having  regard  to  the  profit  which  can  be  made 
as  an  outcome  of  holding  it.  Such  a  basis  is 
applicable  in  the  case  of  water,  gas  and  electric 
light  companies,  railways,  canals,  cemeteries, 
and  the  like.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
monopolies  only. 

464.  Particulars  Useful  to  the  Valuer. — In  dealing  with 
such  matters,  and  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  fair  annual  rental 
value,  the  valuer  naturally  procures  all  possible  information 
to  aid  a  just  decision.  The  following  particulars  would 
obviously  be  useful : — - 

(a)  The  floor  space  afforded  by  the  building  and 

premises  in  question,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  floor  space  in  other  buildings  the 
letting  value  of  which  has  been  tried. 

(b)  The  frontage  and  the  area  of  the  land  involved, 

which,  taken  at  the  capital  or  rental  value  per 
foot  frontage  or  per  foot  super  realised  by  other 
similar  land,  will  show  the  capital  or  rental 
value  of  such  land. 

(c)  The  dimensions  of  the  buildings  from  which  their 

cubic  capacity  may  be  calculated,  and  from 
which  in  turn  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred 
in  erecting  such  buildings  may  be  calculated. 
From  the  cost  of  such  buildings  may  be  derived 
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a  fair  estimate  of  present  value,  having  regard 
to  their  age  and  general  condition.  On  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  such  buildings  a  fair 
annual  return  on  such  value  may  be  arrived  at, 
and  this  plus  a  fair  percentage  on  the  capital 
value  of  the  land,  or  the  rental  value  of  the 
land,  will  suggest  a  fair  annual  value  for  the 
whole  property. 

(d)  Any  information  as  to  special  advantages  enjoyed 
by  or  disadvantages  burdening  the  property  in 
question. 

The  gross  and  rateable  values  placed  upon  other  similar 
premises,  if  recently  revised,  should  be  before  the  valuer,  but 
there  is  nothing  conclusive  about  the  information  they  give, 
for  those  values  may  of  course  be  in  error. 

465.  Basis    Compared. — In  considering  the  assessment 
of   property,   direct  evidence  of  what  the  premises  will  in 
fact  let  at  must  stand  before  any  opinion  as  to  what  they 
should    let    at — that  is,   should  let  at  from  the  investment 
point  of  view  as  found  through  the  medium  of  the  '  *  con- 
tractor's  theory."     Where    comparison    with    premises    the 
rental  value  of  which  has  been  tried  by  letting  is  possible, 
that  is  more  conclusive.      The  one  suggests  what  premises 
WILL  let  at,  whilst  the  other  only  draws  conclusions  from 
an  investment   point  of  view  as   to   what  they   OUGHT   to 
let  at. 

466.  Contractor's  Theory — Application  of. — In  adopt- 
ing the  contractor's  theory  as  a  means  of  finding  the  annual 
value  of  any  property,  we  may  : — 

(a)  Ascertain  a  fair  ground  rental  value  for  the  land, 

on  the  basis  of  frontage  or  area,  and  add  to  this 
annual  value  of  the  land  a  fair  percentage  on 
the  value  of  the  buildings,  plus  5  per  cent,  for 
architect's  charges. 

(b)  Ascertain  the  fair  capital  value  of  the  land  and 

take  a   fair  percentage   on   that  value  as  the 
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rental  which  should  arise  out  of  the  land,  and 
add  to  this  a  fair  percentage  on  the  value  of 
the  buildings  plus  5  per  cent,  for  architect's 
charges. 

467.  Value   of    Buildings   as   distinct    from   Cost  of 
Erection. — The    value    of  the   buildings  may  be  taken  as 
the  present  cost  of  erecting  such  buildings  less  a  percentage 
to  represent  fairly  the  difference  between  the  value  of  such 
buildings  new  and  the  value  of  such  buildings  having  regard 
to  their  age  and  general  condition. 

468.  Percentages   on   Capital  Value  to  be  taken  as 
Representing  Annual  Value. — Perhaps  as  a  general  guide 
we  might  take  for  ordinary  commercial  properties  4  per  cent, 
on  the  fair  capital    value    of  the  land,   and  6  per  cent,  on 
the    value  of  the    buildings,   plus     5   per  cent,    thereon  for 
architect's  fees,  as  representing  annual  value. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  land,  a  ground  rent  reserved  may 
or  may  not  represent  the  annual  value  :  such  rental  may 
have  been  improperly  assessed  originally,  or  the  land  may 
have  increased  or  decreased  in  value  since  the  date  when 
the  rent  was  reserved.  In  comparing  sites,  all  circum- 
stances which  would  add  to  or  detract  from  value  must 
be  carefully  weighed. 

With  regard  to  the  percentage  on  buildings,  a  uniform 
percentage  for  all  buildings  would  not  give  a  true  result, 
as  buildings  differ  so  much  in  character  and  design,  and 
some  involving  heavy  expenditure  in  architectural  features 
and  decorations  would  not  command  an  annual  income 
commensurate  with  their  cost. 

469.  Buildings — How  Valued. — It  may  be  worth  while 
to  state  in  concise  form  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  buildings.      They  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Take  the  linear  dimensions  necessary  for  a  com- 
putation of  the  area  of  each  separate  part  of  the 
building  which  differs  from  any  other  part  in 
height. 
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(b)  Take  separately  the  height  of  each  part  of  the 

building  which  differs  in  height  from  any  other 
part,  such  height  to  be  measured  from  the 
bottom  of  the  foundations  to  half-way  up  the 
slope  of  roof  (assuming  a  sloping  roof),  or  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet  in  the  case  of  flat  roofs, 
to  obtain  average  height  of  that  part. 

(c)  From  the  linear  dimensions  calculate  the  cubic 

capacity  of  each  separate  part,  and  add  the 
cubes  of  the  parts  to  find  the  cube  of  the 
whole. 

(d)  Work  out  the  present  cost  of  erecting  such  a 

building  by  multiplying  the  cube  in  feet  by  the 
price  per  foot  cube.  An  excellent  table  giving 
some  idea  of  the  cost  of  different  classes  of 
buildings  will  be  found  on  pages  3  to  7  of 
Spons'  "  Architects'  and  Builders'  Pocket  Price 
Book,"  but  of  course  some  experience  is  neces- 
sary in  application. 

(e)  Reduce  this  estimate  by  deducting  a  proper  per- 

centage, having  regard  to  the  age  and  general 
condition  of  the  buildings,  to  find  a  present 
value  of  such  buildings. 

(f)  Add  to  this  value  5  per  cent,  thereon  for  archi- 

tect's charges  to  find  the  amount  on  which  the 
rental  value  should  be  based. 

In  fixing  the  price  per  foot  cube,  regard  must  be  had  to 
any  features  which  would  not  create  value  to  the  hypo- 
thetical occupier. 

470.  Fixtures  and  Machinery. — Fixtures  as  such  are  not 
rateable,  but  where  chattels  are  attached  to  premises  and  are 
such  that  they  would  in  the  usual  course  pass  on  a  demise  to 
the  lessee,  their  presence  naturally  enhances  the  rental  value 
of  the  property,  which  is  assessed  accordingly.  Where 
a  lessee  pays  a  rent  for  premises  attached  to  which  are 
fixtures  the  use  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  lease, 
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that  rent  is  the  enhanced  rent,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
possibility  of  a  too  low  or  a  too  high  rent  having  been 
reserved. 

Again,  where  fixtures,  fittings,  engines,  machinery,  and 
the  like  are  on  premises  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them,  and 
do  in  fact  fit  them,  for  the  special  trade  or  business  for 
which  they  are  used,  they  may  be  taken  into  account  as 
enhancing  the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  and  this  is  so 
whether  the  things  belong  to  the  landlord  or  tenant,  and 
whether  they  are  attached  or  entirely  unattached.  In  the 
case  of  such  fixtures,  etc. ,  being  the  property  of  the  lessee, 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  reserved  rent,  unless,  of  course, 
the  reserved  rent  is  an  excessive  one. 

The  question  of  fixtures  is  dealt  with  very  variously  by 
the  different  rating  authorities.  In  cases  involving  trade 
fixtures,  the  practice  of  the  rating  authorities  for  the  area 
should  be  ascertained. 

The  enhancement  in  the  rental  value  of  premises  arising 
out  of  the  presence  of  fixtures  and  machinery,  utensils 
of  trade,  and  the  like,  may  be  taken  to  be  a  percentage 
on  the  capital  expenditure  which  the  hypothetical  tenant 
would  have  to  incur  in  purchasing  such  articles  at  the 
time  when  the  assessment  is  being  made,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  very  much  less  than  what  they  cost  when 
originally  installed.  New  inventions  often  greatly  affect 
the  price  at  which  the  less  modern  machinery  may  be 
obtained. 

Then  the  ratepayer  ought  to  have  allowance  for  any 
defects  in  such  articles  which  impair  their  utility,  for  the 
enhancement  introduced  by  any  article  must  be  lessened  as 
its  utility  is  decreased,  and  when  depreciation  so  affects  it 
that  it  becomes  of  no  utility,  it  must  be  disregarded,  as 
having  ceased  altogether  to  enhance  the  value. 

An  allowance  not  exceeding  7 \  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
cost,  after  making  allowance  for  defects  affecting  utility, 
may  be  taken  as  the  amount  to  add  to  the  gross  value  of 
the  premises  to  which  the  fixtures  are  attached,  or  on  which 
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they  are  found,  to  arrive  at  the  enhanced  gross  value.  In 
converting  the  enhanced  gross  value  to  enhanced  rateable 
value,  if  the  property  is  a  mill  or  manufactory,  the  maximum 
deduction  is  one-third  (see  Table  of  Maximum  Deduc- 
tions, Appendix  B).  But  in  other  cases  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  find  the  gross  and  rateable  values  of  the  premises 
apart  from  the  enhancement  arising  from  the  presence  of 
the  fixtures,  etc.,  and  to  add  to  these  the  gross  and 
rateable  values  representing  the  enhancement,  making  the 
maximum  deduction  for  the  premises,  having  regard  to 
their  class,  according  to  the  scale,  and  one-third  deduc- 
tion on  that  part  of  the  gross  value  attributable  to  the 
fixtures,  etc. 

471.  Assessments  on  the  Basis  of  Profits. — As  already 
pointed  out,  this  basis  of  assessment  can  only  be  employed 
when  all  others  fail,  and  there  is  a  monopoly,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  a  railway,  canal,  gas  works,  electric  light  works, 
and  the  like. 

The  inference  is  that  when  the  holding  of  certain  property 
for  a  monopoly  results  in  the  earnings  exceeding  all  out- 
goings, plus  a  fair  allowance  for  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  profit,  what  remains  may  be  regarded  as  the 
rent  the  hypothetical  tenant  of  that  monopoly  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pay  for  the  occupation  of  the  land 
involved.  In  the  case  of  monopolies,  there  is  no  other  way 
of  arriving  at  an  assessment  of  annual  value.  This  basis 
of  value  is  only  adopted  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which  is  the 
same  no  matter  what  course  is  followed,  viz.  finding  rental 
value — the  rent  which  the  hypothetical  tenant  would  pay — 
and  because  no  other  method  is  available. 

In  such  monopolies,  some  of  the  property  held  is  known 
as  the  directly  productive  property,  because  it  is  directly 
concerned  in  profit  earning,  whilst  other  parts  are  known 
as  the  indirectly  productive  property,  because  they  are 
necessary  to  the  undertaking,  but  are  a  necessary  source  of 
expenditure  rather  than  a  direct  source  of  income.  A  railway 
cannot  be  run  without  stations,  but  the  income  is  not  earned 
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there,  but  on  the  line.  The  stations  must  have  a  rental 
value,  for  the  hypothetical  tenant  of  the  railway  could  not 
do  without  them,  but  the  rental  value  of  these  stations,  their 
upkeep,  and  even  the  rates  and  taxes  attributable  to  them, 
must  be  regarded  as  outgoings  so  far  as  the  profit-earning 
part  of  the  railway  is  concerned.  Similar  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  other  undertakings. 

Railways  extend  into  many  parishes,  and  the  rates  to  be 
paid  have  to  be  apportioned  between  the  several  rating 
areas  through  which  the  line  passes,  according  to  the  amount 
earned  in  each  parish.  Expenses  which  are  incurred  as 
much  for  one  part  of  the  railway  as  any  other  part  have 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  length  of  line  in  each 
parish,  whilst  the  expenses  incurred  locally  are  taken  into 
account  in  arriving  at  the  actual  earnings  in  a  parish.  The 
indirectly  productive  property  is  separately  rated  in  the 
parish  in  which  it  is  situate. 

The  rental  value  of  the  indirectly  productive  property  is 
assessed  on  the  Contractor's  theory  already  explained 

(§§  463-466). 

The  rental  value  of  the  directly  productive  property  is 
found,  as  intimated,  by  a  deduction  from  the  financial  results 
of  the  concern,  the  rental  value,  cost  of  upkeep,  and  rates 
and  taxes  on  the  indirectly  productive  property  representing 
an  outgoing  in  the  calculation. 

Stripped  of  all  refinements,  the  method  of  finding  the 
rateable  value  of  the  directly  productive  part  of  the  property 
may  be  briefly,  and  therefore  usefully,  stated  as  follows  :— 

From  the  receipts  from  all  sources  deduct — 

(a)  Expenses  and  outgoings. 

(b)  The  gross  annual  value   of  the   indirectly  pro- 

ductive property  involved. 

(c)  The   rates   and  taxes  paid  in  respect  to  the  in- 

directly productive  part  of  the  property. 

(d)  The  cost  of  repairs  to  the  indirectly  productive 

part  of  the  property. 
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(e)  The    statu table    deductions    in    respect    to    the 

directly  productive  property. 

(f)  The  rates  and  taxes  on   the  directly  productive 

part  of  the  property. 

(g)  Interest  on  capital  invested. 

(h)  Tenant's  share  or  profit  which  the  hypothetical 
tenant  should  have  to  induce  him  to  run  the 
undertaking. 

(See§§  516  to  518.) 

472.  Tenant's  Share. — In  assessing  annual  value  on  the 
basis   of  financial   results,    from    17 \  to    20  per   cent,    may 
perhaps  be  taken  as   a  fair  allowance  for  the  profit  which 
would  induce  the  hypothetical  tenant  to  hold  the  land  and 
run  the  undertaking. 

473.  Rateable  from  Rateable  plus  Rates  or  from  Gross 
plus  Rates— How  Calculated.— It  has  been  noticed  that 
both   "  gross"  and   "rateable"  value  or   "gross  estimated 
rental"    and    "net    annual  value"  assumes  that  rates  and 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant.      It  will  often  occur  that  the 
amount  of  rates  and  taxes  in  respect  of  any  property  is  not 
known,  because  the  rateable  value,  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  to  be  calculated,  has  not  been  ascertained.      The  rate 
in  the  £  rateable  value  in  any  particular  district  is,  how- 
ever, always  ascertainable. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  first  to  calculate 
gross  value  plus  rates,  and  from  this  fhe  rateable  value  plus 
rates.  This  done,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the 
rateable  value  by  proportion.  Suppose  the  rates  and  taxes 
are  7s.  in  the  £  rateable  value,  and  the  rateable  value  of 
the  property  plus  rates  and  taxes  is  £27,000 : 

27   :  20   :   :  27,000   :  rateable  value  =  £20,000. 

But  the  use  of  the  foregoing  rule  presupposes  that  the 
rateable  plus  rates  can  be  arrived  at  through  the  gross  plus 
rates,  from  the  particulars  supplied.  In  some  cases  that 
cannot  be  done,  for  other  items  such  as  the  statutable 
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maximum  deduction  for  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  ex- 
penses under  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  which  depend 
on  the  assessment,  are  lacking,  so  that  having  arrived  at 
gross  plus  rates  (or  it  may  be  gross  plus  rates  plus  some 
other  item,  such  as  the  license  duty  to  be  paid  on  a  public 
house),  you  are  unable  to  make  the  statutable  deductions  of 
say  -jtth  gross  to  arrive  at  rateable  plus  rates. 

In  such  circumstances  the  calculation  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Let  x=-  gross, 

and  £  1 00  =  gross  +  rates, 
then  100—  x  =  rates, 

and  f  ths  x  —  rateable, 

assuming,  of  course,  a  case  in  which  fths  gross  is  rateable. 
See  Table  of  Maximum  Deductions,  Valuation  (Metropolis) 
Act  1869,  §  454. 

And  supposing  the  rates  are  8s.  6d.  in  £  rateable,   the 

rates  will  =  — -  or  '425  of  the  rateable  value 
20 

.'.      Vj25x|#  =IOO—  X 

2-125  x 

=  — ~—  =  100— x 

o 

=  600 
600 


X      — 


8-125 

x    =73-84 

Thus  the  gross .          .          .          .      =^"73-84 
Deduct  \  to  find  rateable    .          .      =     12 '30 


Rateable     .          .      =  £6i'$4 
Gross  as  above  ......=    ^73  '84 

And  the  rates  at  8s.  6d.  in  the  £  rateable 

......=      26-16 


Gross  +  rates     as     assumed     for    the 
example  .          .          .          . 
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474.  The  Parochial  Principle  and  the  Mileage  System. 
— These  expressions  are  used  to  define  methods  of  apportion- 
ing the  gross  and  rateable  values  of  such  undertakings  as 
railways  extending    into   several    rating    areas,   among    the 
parishes  concerned. 

The  parochial  principle  is  recognised-  wherever  it  can  be 
applied,  and  consists  in  apportioning  between  the  parishes 
according  to  the  ACTUAL  PROFIT  EARNED  in  each  parish. 

The  mileage  system  implies  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
values  between  the  parishes  according  to  the  LENGTH  OF 
THE  LINE  in  each  parish. 

The  mileage  system  is  only  followed  by  compulsion 
where  the  parochial  principle  cannot  be  adopted.  It  is 
also  employed  in  apportioning  central  expenses  over  the 
whole  line. 

475.  Contributive  Value. — Applied  to  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, contributive  value  is  the  value  which  a  branch  line 
may  have  over  and  above  what  would  appear  from  its  actual 
local  earning  powers,  because  of  its  usefulness  to  a  company 
owning  a  main  line,  because  its  existence  contributes  to  the 
value  of  the  main  line  railway.      Contributive  value  concerns 
the  question  as  to  where  the  rates  shall  be  paid  rather  than 
the  amount  to  be  paid — whether,  in  the  parish  where  the 
local    line    lies,   the    authority  shall  be  entitled  to  demand 
rates  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  representing  the  value 
of  the  line  as  a  direct  profit  earner  only,   or  on  the  higher 
assessment   representing   the   rent    which    the    hypothetical 
tenant  of  both  the  main  and  local  line  might  be  expected 
to  pay  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  involved  by  the  local 
line  because  of  its  advantage  to  the  main  line.      The  great 
difficulty,  *if  not  the  impossibility,  of  proving  such  additional 
value,  has  resulted  in  its  not  being  generally  attempted. 

476.  Rating  of  Mines. — With  regard  to  the  rating   of 
mines,  it  will  probably  considerably  clear  the  ground  if  it  is 
noticed  that  in  speaking  of  the  gross  and  rateable  values  of 
a  mine,   we  are  concerned  with  the  rent  which  the  hypo- 
thetical tenant  of  the  mine  would  pay  for  it.      Thus  we  start 
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with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  mine  in  existence,  and 
that  money  has  been  laid  out  by  the  owner  in  establishing 
it  in  working  order.  It  is  assumed  that  shafts  have  been 
sunk,  roads  have  been  formed,  and  surface  machinery  has 
been  provided  and  fixed,  all  as  necessary  to  converting  the 
mere  land  into  a  mine. 

But  when  property  is  actually  leased  for  mining  and  the 
lessee  carries  out  the  works  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph, 
he  necessarily  would  pay  less  in  rent  or  rent  and  dues  than 
he  would  be  willing  to  pay  if  such  burdens  did  not  fall  upon 
him,  and  consequently  the  rent  and  dues  paid  under  such 
circumstances  will  not  represent  rateable  value,  to  find  which 
a  fair  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  works  referred  to  must 
be  added.  It  will  likewise  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of 
repairs,  insurance,  and  renewal  fund  to  provide  for  replacing 
machinery  and  plant  which  forms  part  of  the  mine,  if  met  by 
the  lessee  working  the  mine,  must  be  added  to  rateable 
value  to  find  the  gross  value. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  mines  into  two  classes — 

(1)  Mines    other    than    tin,    lead,    and  copper  mines    in 

respect  to    the    assessment,   of   which    there  is   no 
direct  statutory  procedure. 

(2)  Tin,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 

cedure in  the  assessment  of  which  the  Rating  Act 
1874  lays  down  specific  rules. 

(i)  Mines  other  than    Tin,   Lead,   and  Copper  Mines.— 
The  rent  which  the  hypothetical  tenant  of  the  mine  would 
pay  is  the  criterion  of  annual  value. 

The  gross  and  net  annual  value  may  have  to  be  determined 
in  one  of  several  ways,  according  to  the  evidence  of  value 
available,  but  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all  cases, 
viz.  the  ascertainment  of  the  rent  which  the  hypothetical 
tenant  would  pay,  or  the  actual  annual  value. 

Annual  value  may  be  based  upon — 

(a)  The    previous    year's    output.       This    should    be    an 
excellent  basis,  but  it  involves  annual  reassessment. 
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(b)  The  rent  or  rent  and  dues  paid  under  a  lease  for  a 

term  of  years  if  recently  fixed,  and  where  the  grant 
of  the  lease  was  not  subject  to  fine  or  premium. 
Rent  paid  is  evidence  of  value,  and  is  the  criterion 
in  the  absence  of  rebutting  evidence. 

(c)  A   comparison  of  the    mine  in    question    with    other 

mines  and  their  assessments  when  such  comparison 
is  possible.  This  is  difficult  and  involves  com- 
parisons in  the  matter  of  output,  expenses,  and 
profit. 

(d}  The  financial  results  of  the  mining  operations.  This 
basis  should  never  be  adopted  where  other  methods 
are  available.  The  variation  in  output,  expenses, 
trade  results,  and  other  considerations  render  this 
basis  unsuited  to  the  assessment  of  such  speculative 
property  as  mines. 

The  circumstances  in  which  it  is  most  probable  there  may 
be  dispute  between  ratepayers  and  the  rating  authorities  as 
to  the  gross  and  rateable  value  of  a  mine  are — 

(a)  When  the  property  is  held  under  a  very  old  lease  ; 

(b)  Where  the   lease   has  been  granted  in   consideration 

of  a  fine  or  premium  ; 

(c)  Where  the  mine  is  worked  by  the  owner. 

In  cases  of  dispute  all  possible  evidence  of  rental  value 
must  be  gathered,  examined,  and  compared,  with  the  object 
of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  rent  which  the 
hypothetical  tenant  of  the  mine  would  pay  on  lease  for  the 
term  of  years  commonly  granted  in  the  locality. 

It  must  be  understood  that  when  the  rent  which  the 
hypothetical  tenant  would  pay  has  been  determined,  the 
necessary  additions  must  be  made  to  find  gross  and 
rateable. 

Where  the  lessee  does  the  landlord's  repairs  and  insures, 
gross  and  rateable  are  identical. 

No  deduction  is  made  in  an  assessment  to  meet  the  fact 
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that  the  mine  is  being  gradually  exhausted,  but  when  the 
mine  ceases  to  be  productive  it  is  no  longer  rateable  as  a 
mine. 

(2)  Tin,  Lead,  and  Copper  Mines. — The  following  pro- 
visions of  the  Rating  Act  1874  indicate  how  tin,  lead,  and 
copper  mines  are  rated  : — 

Section  7. — ((  Where  a  tin,  lead,  or  copper  mine  is  occupied 
under  a  lease  or  leases  granted  without  fine  on  a  reservation 
wholly  or  partly  of  dues  or  rent,  the  gross  value  of  the  mine 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  annual  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
dues  payable  in  respect  thereof  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  preceding  the  date  at  which 
the  valuation  list  is  made,  in  addition  to  the  annual  amount 
of  any  fixed  rent  reserved  for  the  same  which  may  not  be 
paid  or  satisfied  by  such  dues. 

'  *  The  rateable  annual  value  of  such  mine  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  gross  value  thereof,  except  that  where  the  person 
receiving  the  dues  or  rent  is  liable  for  repairs,  insurance,  or 
other  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  the  mine  in  a  state  to 
command  the  annual  amount  of  dues  or  rent,  the  average 
annual  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 
for  which  he  is  so  liable  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  value  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  rateable 
value. 

"  In  the  following  cases,  namely  : — 

"(i)  Where  any  such  mine  is  occupied  under  a  lease 
granted  wholly  or  partly  on  a  fine  ;  and 

"(2)  Where  any  such  mine  is  occupied  and  worked  by 
the  owner  ;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  other  such  mine  which  is  not 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
which  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  ; 

the  gross  and  rateable  annual  value  of  the  mine  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  annual  amount  of  the  dues  or  dues  and  rent 
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at  which  the  mine  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  let 
without  fine  on  a  lease  of  the  ordinary  duration,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  country,  if  the  tenant  undertook  to  pay 
all  tenant's  rates  and  taxes  and  tithe  rent  charge,  and  also 
the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  mine  in  a  state  to  command  such  annual  amount  of 
dues  or  dues  and  rent." 

The  term  "mine,"  when  a  mine  is  occupied  under  a 
lease,  includes  the  underground  workings  and  the 
engines,  machinery,  workshops,  tramways,  and 
other  plant,  buildings  (not  being  dwelling  houses), 
and  works  and  surface  of  land  occupied  in  connection 
with  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  mine,  and  situate 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  comprised  in  the 
lease  or  leases  under  which  the  dues  or  dues  and 
rent  are  payable,  or  reserved  ; 

The  term  "dues"  means  dues,  royalty,  or  toll,  either 
in  money  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind  ; 
and  the  amount  of  dues  which  are  reserved  in  kind 
means  the  value  of  such  dues  ; 

The  term  "lease"  means  lease,  or  sett,  or  license  to 
work,  or  agreement  for  a  lease  or  sett,  or  license 
to  work  ; 

The  term  "fine"  means  fine,  premium,  or  foregift,  or 
other  payment  or  consideration  in  the  nature  thereof. 

Cemeteries,  Gravel  Pits,  etc. — Considerations  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  mines  govern  the  assessment  of  ceme- 
teries, gravel  pits,  and  the  like. 

477.  Rating  of  Land  Used  for  a  Plantation  or  a 
Wood,  or  for  the  Growth  of  Saleable  Underwood, 
and  not  Subject  to  any  Right  of  Common. — The  Rating 
Act  1874  provides  for  the  rating  of  plantations  and  woods 
and  land  used  for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood  as 
follows  : — 
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Section  4.  —  "The  gross  and  rateable  value  of  any  land 
used  for  a  plantation  or  a  wood,  or  for  the  growth  of  saleable 
underwood,  shall  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

"  (a)  If  the  land  is  used  only  for  a  plantation,  or  a  wood, 
the  value  shall  be  estimated  as  if  the  land  instead 
of  being  a  plantation  or  a  wood  were  let  and 
occupied  in  its  natural  and  unimproved  state  ; 

"  (3)  If  the  land  is  used  for  the  growth  of  saleable  under- 
wood, the  value  shall  be  estimated  as  if  the  land 
were  let  for  that  purpose  ; 

"  (c)  If  the  land  is  used  for  both  a  plantation  or  a  wood  and 
for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood,  the  value  shall 
be  estimated  either  as  if  the  land  were  used  only  for  a 
plantation  or  a  wood,  or  as  if  the  land  were  used  only 
for  the  growth  of  saleable  underwood  growing  thereon, 
as  the  assessment  committee  may  determine." 

478.  Rating  of  Rights  of  Fowling,  of  Shooting,  or 
Taking  or  Killing  Game  or  Rabbits,  and  of  Fishing, 
when  Severed  from  the  Occupation  of  the  Land.— 

The  rating  of  sporting  rights  is  provided  for  by  the  Rating 
Act  1874,  as  follows  : — 

Section  6.  — "  (i)  Where  any  right  of  fowling,  or  of  shoot- 
ing, or  of  taking  or  killing  game  or  rabbits,  or  of 
fishing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  right  of  sporting) 
is  severed  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  and  is 
not  let,  and  the  owner  of  such  right  receives  rent 
for  the  land,  the  said  right  shall  not  be  separately 
valued  or  rated,  but  the  gross  and  rateable  value  of 
the  land  shall  be  estimated  as  if  the  said  right  were 
not  severed  ;  and  in  such  case  if  the  rateable  value 
is  increased  by  reason  of  its  being  so  estimated, 
but  not  otherwise,  the  occupier  of  the  land  may 
(unless  he  has  specifically  contracted  to  pay  such 
rate  in  the  event  of  an  increase)  deduct  from  his 
rent  such  portion  of  any  poor  or  other  local  rate 
as  is  paid  by  him  in  respect  of  such  increase  ;  and 
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every  assessment  committee,  on  the  application  of 
the  occupier,  shall  certify  in  the  valuation  list  or 
otherwise  the  fact  and  amount  of  such  increase. 

"  (2)  Where  any  right  of  sporting,  when  severed  from  the 
occupation  of  the  land,  is  let,  either  the  owner  or  the 
lessee  thereof,  according  as  the  persons  making  the 
rate  determine,  may  be  rated  as  the  occupier  thereof. 

' '  (3)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
owner  of  any  right  of  sporting,  when  severed  from 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  may  be  rated  as  the 
occupier  thereof. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  person  who,  if 
the  right  of  sporting  is  not  let,  is  entitled  to 
exercise  the  right,  or  who,  if  the  right  is  let,  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  rent  for  the  same,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  right. " 

479.  The  Resolutions  of  the  London  Rating  Authori- 
ties.— Although  the  rating  authorities  of  the  various  areas 
have  usually  adopted  some  rules  of  their  own  for  assessing 
various    classes    of    property    liable    to    rating    within    the 
parishes  of  their  unions,  which  are  not  necessarily  identical, 
and  which,   although   more  or  less  on    those  lines,   do  not 
always  in  all  respects  exactly  coincide  with  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Conference  of  the  London  Rating  Authorities, 
a  perusal  of  those  resolutions  is  very  useful  as  indicating 
generally    the    ideas    of   the   authorities    in    the    matter    of 
assessment,  procedure,  and  practice,  in  connection  with  the 
quinquennial  valuations  of  property  in  London. 

The  application  of  the  resolutions  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
examples  which  follow.  For  the  resolutions,  see  Appendix  B. 

The  rules  adopted  in  any  particular  rating  area  can  usually 
be  obtained. 

EXAMPLES. 

480.  The  utility  of   examples,   in    a  subject  like  assess- 
ments especially,   is    not    so    much    to    indicate    the    exact 
method    of  dealing  with    every    case — for    to  do    that    the 
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examples  would  need  to  be  legion,  and  the  extreme  qualifi- 
cation of  every  particular  given  in  the  questions  would  call 
for  a  minuteness  of  description  which  no  one  would  stay  to 
read  if  written, — but  to  raise  points  of  distinction,  and  to 
put  the  mind  on  inquiry  as  to  how  they  and  variations  of 
them  may  be  dealt  with,  not  according  to  stereotyped  rules, 
but  by  intelligent  application  which  will  best  give  effect  to 
the  principles  involved.  In  practice  every  case  stands  on 
its  own  merits. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  once 
more  that  in  every  case  of  assessment  it  is  the  actual 
statutory  rental  values  * '  gross  "  and  * '  rateable  "or  ' '  gross 
estimated  rental"  and  "net  annual  value"  which  it  is 
sought  to  establish.  Where  that  is  not  achieved  with 
accuracy,  so  far  the  process  employed  fails. 

Where  the  circumstances  are  such  that  a  mathematically 
accurate  result  cannot  be  found,  then  that  course  which 
appears  to  the  assessor  the  most  reasonable  and  likely  to 
produce  fair  and  equitable  results  should  be  followed. 

The  following  worked  examples  are  designed  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  principles  and  rules  discussed  in 
earlier  parts  of  this  chapter. 

PROPERTY  LET  ON  WEEKLY  TENANCY. 

481.  Question. — WHAT  is  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE 
OF  A  PROPERTY  LET  ON  ORDINARY  WEEKLY  TENANCY, 
THE  GROSS  RENT  AT  WHICH  THE  PROPERTY  LETS — THE 
RENT  ROLL  —  BEING  ,£52  PER  ANNUM,  THE  AVERAGE 
ANNUAL  COST  OF  REPAIRS  £3,  I  OS.  PER  ANNUM,  THE 
RATES  8s.  IN  THE  £,  THE  INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY  60. 
IN  THE  £,  THE  WATER  RATE  $  PER  CENT.  ON  THE 
RATEABLE  VALUE,  INSURANCE  PREMIUM  105.  PER  ANNUM? 

482.  Solution. — According  to  the  table  given  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Assessment  and  Valuation  Conference,  the  gross  rents 
receivable  being  £52  per  annum,  and  the  rates  at  8s.  in  the  £,  the 
gross  will  be  ,£35,  and  this  being  below  £40  per  annum  (Table  of 
Maximum  Deductions,  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869),  the  rate- 
able is  jr  less,  or  ,£28.  (For  resolutions,  see  Appendix  B.) 

The  difference  between  the  rents  received,  £$2  per  annum,  and 
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the  gross,  ^35  per  annum,  is  the  allowance  for  converting  weekly 
tenancies  into  hypothetical  yearly  tenancies,  and  to  cover  the  out- 
goings on  rates,  water  rate,  and  inhabited  house  duty,  all  of  which 
the  tenant  pays  in  the  case  of  the  usual  yearly  tenancy.  The  gross, 
,£35,  is  then  subjected  to  the  maximum  deduction  set  out  in  the 
table  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869  for  properties  under 
gross,  ,£40  per  annum,  viz.  20  per  cent,  or  \  for  producing  rateable 
from  gross. 

Exact  assessment  of  properties  which  let  on  weekly  tenancy  is 
difficult  because  of  the  definition  of  gross  value,  and  because  rates 
and  water  rate  are  calculated  on  the  rateable,  and  inhabited  house 
duty  on  the  gross  value,  and  these  values  are  not  known.  We  have 
neither  the  item  from  which  to  calculate  the  statutory  values,  nor 
the  statutory  values  on  which  to  calculate  the  items. 

Putting  the  table  in  question  on  one  side,  we  might  proceed  to 
arrive  at  an  assessment  as  follows  :  — 

Gross  rent  received  on  weekly  tenancies  per 

annum  .....  .  .  =£S2  °  ° 

Deduction  to  produce  average  annual  gross  rental 

return  from  the  property,  say  1  1  per  cent.  .  =  5140 

Average  annual  gross  receipts       .         . 
Repairs  per  annum        .         .         .      =  £>Z   i°     ° 
Insurance  per  annum    .         .         .      =     0100 
Renewals  ("other  expenses  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  property  in 
a  state  to  command  that  rent  ") 
i  \  per  cent,  on  rent  roll          .  0130 


Rateable  plus  rates,   water  rate,  and  in- 

habited house  duty         .         .         .          =.£41  13    0 
Rates          .         .         .8s.  od.     in  £  on  rateable  value 
Water  5  per  cent.  =  •£$     is.  od.  „  ,, 

Inhabited  house  duty      os.  7|d.   (6d.  charged  on  gross) 


93.  7^d.,  say  95.  8d. 
By  proportion, 

29-66  :  20     :  :     41*65   :  rateable  =  ^2  8. 
Rateable  value  as  calculated        ....     =^28 
To  find  gross,  add  £  (y  gross  is  deducted  from 
gross  to  find  rateable,  see  Table  of  Maxi- 
mum Deductions)         .         .         .         .         .=       7 


Gross  value  .      =  .£35     0     0 

(For  definitions  of  "Gross"  and  "Rateable,"  see  §  450.) 
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483.  Working    in    this    way,   it  is    not    possible    to    find 
"  gross"    in    the    first    instance,    because     "gross    value" 
assumes  the  ordinary  yearly  tenancy,  on  which  the  tenant 
pays   the  rates,  water  rate  and  inhabited  house  duty,  and 
these  items  could  not  be  known  without  first  arriving  at  a 
rateable  value  on  which  to  calculate  them. 

484.  This  is  a  long  process,   and  for  all  ordinary  cases, 
and    assuming  the  average  annual  gross  rental  received  is 
not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  rent  roll,  the  following  will 
give  a  sufficiently  near  result.      When  the  rates  are  6s.  in  the 
£,  deduct  30  per  cent,  of  the  rent  roll  to  find  gross,  and  then 
deduct  the  statutory  maximum  deduction  according  to  the 
table— Third  Schedule  to   the  Valuation  (Metropolis)   Act 
1869 — to  find  rateable.      When  the  rates  in  the  £  are  more 
than  6s.,  deduct  an  extra   I   per  cent,   for  each  6d.  beyond 
6s. ,  calculating  the   deduction  to  the  nearest  complete  £. 
Thus  where  the  rates  are  8s.  in  the  £,  deduct  34  per  cent. 

485.  In    making    the    statutory  deduction,   work    to  the 
nearest  complete  £  ;  for  example,  if  the  gross  is  £35,  then 
the  -J-  maximum  deduction  is  a  level  £7,  and  the  rateable  is 
£35  —  £7,  or  £28.      But  if  the  gross  is  £36,  then  the  nearest 
complete  £  is  also  £7,  and  the  rateable  is  £36  —  £7  =  £29. 

486.  No  table  or  rule  can  be  framed  to  meet  all  cases 
with  perfect  equality,  but  the  above  should  be  useful  as  a 
general  guide,  and  gives  sufficiently  near  results  if  properly 
applied.      However,  there  are  weekly  properties  and  weekly 
properties,   and   our  aim    must   be   to  arrive  at   gross   and 
rateable  values  which  comply  with  the  statutory  definitions. 

487.  Working  the    foregoing  example  according  to  this 
rule,  we  shall  have  : — 

Gross  rents  on  weekly  tenancy  per  annum  .      =  £52 

Deduct  34  per  cent.  =£17,  133.  7d.,  say    .  =     18 

Gross  value       ....      =  £34 
Deduct  statutory  maximum  allowance   for  con- 
verting gross  to  rateable,  ^  or  20  per  cent.       .      =       7 

Rateable =  £27 
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488.  If  we  take  another  example,  in  which  the  gross 
rents  on  weekly  tenancy  are  ^39  per  annum  and  the  rates 
are  75.  6d.  in  the  £,  the  workings  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Gross  rents  per  annum  =  £39 

Deduct  33  per  cent.  =£12,  175.  5d,  say       =     13 

Gross  value  =  £26 

Deduct  ^  to  find  rateable          .          .  =       5 

Rateable =^21 

PROPERTY  LET  ON  YEARLY  TENANCY. 

489.  Question. — WHAT  is  THE  PROPER  ASSESSMENT  FOR  RATING 
PURPOSES  OF  A  PROPERTY  WHICH  is  LET  AT  ITS  FAIR 
RENTAL  VALUE,  viz.,  ^80  PER  ANNUM,  ON  YEARLY 
TENANCY?  THE  REPAIRS  COST  ^12  PER  ANNUM,  THE 
INSURANCE  COSTS  £i  PER  ANNUM,  AND  RENEWALS  (OTHER 
EXPENSES  NECESSARY  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  PROPERTY  IN  A 
STATE  TO  COMMAND  THAT  RENT)  £2  PER  ANNUM. 

Solution. — Assuming  this   property  to  be   situate   in   London, 

the  workings  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Rental  value  on  yearly  tenancy  per  annum  ,£80.     Gross      =  ^80 
Deduct  maximum  deduction  according  to  Third  Schedule 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  for  gross  values  ^40 
and  over  ^  .         .         .         .         .         .         .      =      13 

Rateable         .         .      =£6? 

(For  definitions  of  ''Gross"  and  "Rateable,"  see  §  450.  For 
Schedule  of  Maximum  Deductions,  see  Appendix  B.) 

490.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  question  to  suggest  whether  the  property  is  situate  within  the 
Metropolis  or  outside.  The  question  does  not  even  use  the  terms 
employed  in  the  Act  relating  to  the  Metropolis,  and  ask  for  "gross 
and  rateable"  values,  but  simply  asks  for  the  "proper  assessment." 
The  actual  outgoings  evidently  exceed  the  maximum  allowance 
according  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  and  if  the  property  is 
outside  the  Metropolis  the  assessment  will  be  slightly  different,  and 
the  figures  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Rent  on  ordinary  yearly  tenancy   equivalent  to  "gross 

estimated  rental  "  per  annum =  ^80 

Deduct — Average  annual  cost  of  repairs        .      =£12 

Insurance =        i 

Renewals       .         .         .         .  =       2 

= 15 

"  Net  annual  value  .      =  £6$ 
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PROPERTY  LET  ON  3  YEARS'  AGREEMENT. 

491.  Question. — WHAT  is  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE 
OF  A  PROPERTY  SITUATE  IN  LONDON  LET  ON  3  YEARS' 
AGREEMENT,  UNDER  WHICH  THE  LANDLORD  DOES  OUTSIDE 
REPAIRS  AND  THE  TENANT  DOES  THE  INSIDE  REPAIRS  AND 
INSURES?  THE  INSURANCE  COSTS  £i  PER  ANNUM.  THE 
RESERVED  RENT  is  .£120  PER  ANNUM. 

492.  Solution. — Reserved  rent       ....          =^120 

Additional  rental  which  it  may  be  assumed  the 
tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  if  relieved 
of  liability  for  internal  repairs,  say  5  per 
cent,  on  rent  paid  .....=  £6 

Insurance  =      i 


Estimated  "gross "  value         .         .          =  ,£127 
Maximum   deduction    (Valuation  (Metropolis) 

Act),  £  .  = 2j 

Estimated  rateable          ...  =  £106 

(For  Schedule  of  Maximum  Deductions,  see  Appendix  B.) 

493.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — The  terms  stated  in  the 
question  are  not  quite  those  of  the  yearly  tenancy  or  gross  value,  in 
that  the  tenant  does  part  of  the  repairs  and  pays  the  insurance 
premium.  The  tenant  undertakes  liabilities  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  him  £j  per  annum.  If  the  landlord  discharged  these  outgoings, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  yearly  tenancy,  it  may  be  assumed  the 
tenant  would  be  Willing  to  pay  the  amount  involved  in  additional 
rent,  and  therefore  the  £7  has  been  added  to  the  ^120  reserved 
rent  to  find  the  "gross." 

PROPERTY  LET  ON  REPAIRING  LEASE. 

494.  Question. — WHAT  ARE  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUES 
OF  A  PROPERTY  WHICH  is  LET  ON  ORDINARY  REPAIRING 
LEASE  AT  A  RENTAL  OF  .£180  PER  ANNUM?  No  PREMIUM 
WAS  PAID  FOR  THE  LEASE,  WHICH  is  OF  FAIRLY  RECENT 
DATE,  AND  THE  LESSEE  HAS  NOT  COVENANTED  TO  MAKE 
ANY  OUTLAY,  BEYOND  WHAT  is  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
ORDINARY  UPKEEP,  ON  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  OR  AD- 
DITIONS. THE  LESSEE  BEARS  THE  FOLLOWING  NECESSARY 
OUTGOINGS  : — REPAIRS  ,£25  PER  ANNUM,  INSURANCE  £2 
PER  ANNUM,  AND  HE  PAYS  ALL  RATES,  TAXES,  AND 
ASSESSMENTS. 
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495.  Solution.  —  The  method  of  calculating  the  gross  and  rate- 
able  in   such  circumstances  as  advised   in   the  resolutions   of   the 
Assessment  Conference  for  the  ca^e  of  leases  granted  not  more  than 
5    years  prior  to  date  of  assessment   of  properties  coming   within 
classes   i,  2,   3,  4,  and   5  of  the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act  would  show  the  following  steps  :  — 

Rental  reserved  in  lease  per  annum       .         .         .         .  =.£180 

Add  i  o  per  cent.  .         .         .         .  .         .  =     J  1  8 

Gross      .         .         .  =£198 
Deduct  maximum   deduction  according  to  the  Third 

Schedule  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  \          .  =       33 

Rateable         .         .     =.£165 
(Resolutions,  Appendix  B.) 

496.  Departing   from   the    course    advised    by   the    Assessment 
Conference  resolutions,  the  figures  might  be  as  follows  :  — 

Reserved  rent  per  annum     .         .         .         .         .         .     =£180 

Add  repairs          ......        =  £>2$ 

Insurance    ....  =       2 


Rent  which  it  is  estimated  a  tenant  would  pay  who  did 
not  undertake  the  obligation  of  repairs  and  in- 
surance, if  he  paid  all  tenant's  rates  and  taxes, 
equivalent  to  gross  ...... 

Maximum  deduction  to  find  rateable,  \          .        .         .     =       34 

Rateable        .        .         .     =£173 

497.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solutions.  —  The  application  of  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Assessment  Conference  is  considerably 
in  the  interests  of  the  lessee  and  ratepayer  in  this  case,  the  rateable 
value  arrived  at  by  that  process  being  .£165  as  against  .£173.  If 
the  actual  outgoings  had  been  repairs  ,£16,  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  reserved  rent,  and  insurance  ^2,  then  the  result  would  be  the 
same  either  way.  The  cost  of  repairs  dictated  by  the  question  is 
rather  higher  than  that  usually  assumed  in  the  absence  of  definite 
information,  viz.,  10  per  cent,  or  .£18,  which,  with  the  insurance  £2, 
would  give  .£20  as  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  reserved  rent 
£  1  80  to  find  the  gross,  in  that  case  £200,  from  which,  when  the 
\  deduction  had  been  made,  the  rateable  value  arrived  at  would 
be  £167. 

PROPERTY  LEASED  AT  Low  RENTAL. 

498.  Question.  —  ASSESS  FOR  RATING  PURPOSES  THE  FOLLOWING 
PROPERTY:  —  A    RESIDENCE   LET   ON  A   REPAIRING  LEASE 
15    YEARS    AGO,    FOR   45!  YEARS   AT   A  RENTAL   OF  £95 
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PER  ANNUM.  THE  LESSEE  ACCEPTED  THE  PROPERTY  IN 
A  VERY  DILAPIDATED  CONDITION  AND  PUT  THE  PREMISES 
IN  REPAIR  AT  HIS  OWN  EXPENSE  :  THE  WORK  COST  .£120. 
HE  (THE  LESSEE)  ALSO  MADE  SOME  ADDITIONS,  WHICH 
COST  HIM  A  FURTHER  SUM  OF  .£500.  THE  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD HAS  NOT  BEEN  PROSPEROUS  AND  PROPERTY 

GENERALLY  HAS  DETERIORATED,  HOUSES  WHICH  15  YEARS 
AGO  LET  READILY  AT  ;£ioo  PER  ANNUM  NOW  FETCHING 
ON  AN  AVERAGE  ^90  PER  ANNUM. 

499.  Solution. — Rental  value  15  years  ago,  when 

lease  was  granted,  per  annum  =   ,£95 

Outlay  on  repairs,  taking  the  place  of  a 
premium,  ;£  1 20.  .£120  spread  over 
45  years  at  5  percent.  =^120-7- 17*8 
years'  purchase  .  =  ^674 

Expenditure  on  improvements,  ^500, 
spread  over  45  years  at  6  per  cent. 
=  ^500-7- 15-6  years'  purchase  .  =  32-05 

=   £3879 

Estimated  annual  value  at  date  of  grant  of 

the  lease  .      =^13379 

Depreciation  in  property  since  grant  of  the  lease,  10 

percent.         .  .          .        .         .         .=        13-38 

Estimated  present  annual  value  on  lease         .      =^120-41 

Add  10  per  cent,  to  find  gross =        12-04 

Estimated  "gross"  value        .        .  .      =^132-45 

Deduct  maximum  deduction  \          .        .         .         .      =       22 
Estimated  rateable  value,  say         .         .         .      =  j£llO 

500.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — In  the  foregoing  solution 
the  outlay  in  repairs  which  virtually  took  the  place  of  a  premium  has 
been  spread  over  the  term  of  the  lease  on  the  5  per  cent,  table,  and 
the  outlay  in  improvements  has  been  spread  over  the  term  on  the 
6  per  cent,  table,  because  the  particulars  give  no  information  from 
which  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  outlay  on  annual  value  can 
be  gauged.  The  rates  recommended  are  from  4  per  cent,  to  7  per 
cent.,  and  this  property  apparently  not  being  the  extreme  in  either 
direction,  a  middle  course  has  been  pursued. 

In  all  cases,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  leases  not  recently 
granted,  the  reserved  rent  should  be  reviewed.  In  this  case  there 
has  been  a  general  depreciation  in  the  district,  and  this  has  been 
taken  into  account. 
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Row  OF  SIMILAR  HOUSES. 

501.  Question. — WHAT  ARE  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUES 
OF  A  RESIDENCE  (ONE  OF  A  Row  OF  Six  SIMILAR  HOUSES) 
WHICH  IS  LET  AT  ,£55  PER  ANNUM  ON  YEARLY  TENANCY? 
THE  OTHER  HOUSES  ARE  VARIOUSLY  LET  AT  £52,  ^50, 

,£5°>    £&    AND    £*,$. 

502,  Solution. — Following   the  Assessment  Conference   resolu- 
tions, the  average  rent  of  these  six  houses  should  be  taken  as  the 
rental  value.     The  average  is  ,£50. 

Estimated  rental  value  on  yearly  tenancy  equivalent  to  gross     =  ^50 
Deduct  maximum  deduction,  \  .  8 

Rateable         .         .      =,£42 

503.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — The  assumption  that  the 
average  is  the  nearest  measure  of  annual  value  obtainable  is  reason- 
able, supposing  all  the  lettings  to  be  of  about  equally  recent  date,  but 
the  latest  letting  would  appear  to  be  the  best  test  of  value  at  any 
given  time,  although  of  course  not  necessarily  so.     The  question  is 
one  which  needs  consideration    in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case.     Suppose  the  house  let  at  the  higher  rental, 
.£55,  is  held  by  a  tenant  of  old  standing,  and  a  review  of  the  circum- 
stances shows  that  the  lettings  at  ,£50,  ,£48,  and  £45  per  annum 
followed  each  other,  the  letting  at  £45  being  of  quite  recent  date. 
The  circumstances  would  seem  to  suggest  that  ,£45  per  annum  was 
the  fair  present  annual  value  on  yearly  tenancy. 

ASSESSMENT  ON  THE  CONTRACTOR'S  THEORY. 

504.  Question. — ESTIMATE  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE  OF 
A  TOWN  HALL  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICES  (EXPENSIVE  CLASS  OF 
BUILDING)  IN  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  POSITION  ;  THE  PRESENT 
CAPITAL  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND  OCCUPIED  is  £24,000, 
AND  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  ,£96,000. 
THE  PROPERTY  is  WITHIN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

505.  Solution. — The  land  being  in  a  very  important  position, 
3^  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  gross  value  of  the  land,  and,  as  the  buildings  are  described  as  of 
an  expensive  class,  5  per  cent,  on  capital  value  may  be  adopted  in 
finding  the  gross  annual  value  attributable  to  the  buildings.  (Con- 
tractor's Theory,  see  §  466.) 

£24,000  at  3^  per  cent.     .         .  =    £840 

£96,000  at  5    per  cent.     ......      =      4800 

Gross  value         .         .      =  £"5640 
\  deduction       .  ....  940 

Rateable     .  .     =.£4700 
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506.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — The  foregoing  is  given  as 
an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rule  advised  by  the  Assessment 
Conference,  which  is  as  follows: — "That public  buildings  (including 
workhouses,  town  halls,  public  libraries,  baths,  wash-houses,  public 
conveniences,  and   hospitals)  should  be  assessed  at  a  gross  value, 
calculated  at  3,  3^,  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the  land 
and  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected  thereon." 

Obviously,  particulars  given  would  have  to  be  very  full  and  exactly 
locate  the  property  to  enable  anything  like  a  reliable  result  to  be 
arrived  at.  The  example  will,  however,  serve  to  impress  the  rule. 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  regards  buildings  on  the  site,  the  resolution 
suggests,  as  a  means  of  calculating  gross,  5  per  cent,  on  capital  value, 
whether  they  be  workhouses,  town  halls,  public  libraries,  schools, 
baths,  wash-houses,  public  conveniences,  or  hospitals.  This  does 
not  appear  equitable,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  percentage  should 
be  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  class  of  building. 

507.  Premises  Occupied  by  the   Owner,  the  Letting 
Value  of  which  has  not  been  Tried. — NOTE  :  No  example 
of  the  assessment  of  stores  or  other  premises  erected  and 
occupied  by  the  owner,  and  the  letting  value  of  which  has 
not  therefore  been  tried  in  the  market,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parison with  other  similar  premises,  has  been  given,  as  such 
an  example  would  not  appear  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
(See  §  463  (,).) 

ADVERTISING  STATIONS. 

508.  Question. — A  PERMANENT  ADVERTISING  HOARDING  is  LET 
AT  £25  PER  ANNUM.  IT  is  ON  FRAMING  ERECTED  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  GARDENS  OF  PREMISES  OVERLOOKING  A  RAIL- 
WAY. HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  ASSESSED  FOR  RATING  PUR- 
POSES, AND  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  LIABILITY  TO  PAY  RATES 
IN  RESPECT  OF  IT? 

509.  Solution. — Strictly,  according  to  the  Advertising  Stations 
Act  1889,  the  premises  and  the  hoarding  should  be  assessed  together, 
but  the  authorities  usually  rate  them  separately.     The  resolutions 
of  the  London  Rating  Authorities  recommend  that   course.     (See 
§42i.) 

Assessing  the  advertising  station  separately  from  the  premises,  the 
assessment  will  be  arrived  at  as  follows : — 

Rental  arising  from  advertising  station  per  an.,  gross     =  £2  500 
Repairs  5  per  cent.      .         .         .         .         .         .=        150 

Rateable  =£23  15     0 

510.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — An  allowance  of  5  percent, 
for  repairs  has  been  made  because  the  advertising  station  is  a  perma- 
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nent  one  and  there  is  a  structure  which  will  have  to  be  kept  in  repair. 
In  the  case  of  temporary  hoardings  no  allowance  for  repairs  would  be 
necessary:  gross  and  rateable  would  be  identical.  (See  §  421.) 

FLATS. 

511.  Question. — AT  WHAT  GROSS  ESTIMATED  RENTAL  AND  NET 
ANNUAL  VALUE  SHOULD  A  BLOCK  OF  FLATS  SITUATE  IN  A  GOOD 
SUBURB  BE  ASSESSED,  THE  PARTICULARS  BEING  AS  FOLLOWS  :— 
THERE  ARE  TWELVE  SUITES  OF  ROOMS  WHICH  LET  AT  RENTS 
AVERAGING  ;£6o  PER  ANNUM  EACH,  INCLUSIVE  RENTALS  ; 
THE  RATES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  ARE  6s.  SD.  IN  THE  £ ;  IT 

CAN  BE  SHOWN  THAT  THE  AVERAGE  GROSS  INCOME  IS  90 
PER  CENT.  OF  THE  RENT  ROLL  ;  THE  LIGHTING,  HEAT- 
ING, AND  CLEANING  OF  GENERAL  STAIRCASE,  ETC.,  AND  THE 
POWER  FOR  LIFT  COSTS  ^30  PER  ANNUM;  A  LIFTMAN 
AND  ATTENDANT  is  KEPT  AND  PAID  253.  PER  WEEK  AND  HAS 
ROOMS  ALLOTTED  TO  HIM  ;  THE  MANAGEMENT  COSTS  ^36 
PER  ANNUM;  THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  REPAIRS  COST  £60 
PER  ANNUM,  AND  FlRE  INSURANCE  ^3,  158.  PER  ANNUM? 

512.  Solution.— Gross  rent 

roll  per  annum  .  .  =  .£720  o  o 

10  per  cent,  deduction  to  pro- 
duce the  proved  average 
annual  gross  income  .  =  7200 

Average  annual  rental,  gross          .         .      =  ^648     o     o 
Deduct  all  outgoings   except  rates,  water,  and 

inhabited  house  duty,  which,  being  calculated 

on  gross  or  rateable  value  not  yet  known, 

cannot  now  be  determined  : — 
Lighting,  heating,  and  cleaning 

of  general   staircase  and 

power  to  work  lift  per  an.      =    ,£30     o     o 
Liftman  and  attendant  at  253. 

per  week          .         .  =        65     o     o 

Management  per  annum  =        36     o     o 


Repairs  per  an.  . 
Insurance  . 
Maintenance    i\ 
per  cent,  on 
rent  roll 

=  £60     o 
3   15 

=      18     o 

•     =        81    15     o 

=        212     15       O 

Net  annual  value  plus  rates,  inhabited  house 

duty,  and  water  rate  =  .£435     5     0 
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Local  rates        .         .         6s.  8d.    in  £  rateable 
Water  5  per  cent.      .is.  ,, 

I.H.D.  (on  gross)  gd.  =  lojd.  ,, 

8s.  6Jd. 
28-505  :  20  :  :  435'25  :  rateable  =  ,£305-385. 

Now,  working  on  the  calculated  rateable  value — 
Gross  rental  received  in   an  average   year  per 

annum       .  .  =  .£648     o     o 

All  outgoings  except  repairs,  insurance,  renewals, 
or  maintenance. 

Lighting,  heating,  and  cleaning 

of  general  staircase,  hall, 

etc.,  and  power  for  lift  .  =  £30  o  o 
Liftman  and  attendant  .  =  6500 

Management  .  .  .  =  36  o  o 

Rates  at  6s.  8d.  on  calculated 

rateable,  ^305*385  .  =  101  15  10 
I.H.D.  pd.  on  gross  (iojd.  on 

rateable)  .  .  =  13  5  10 

Water  5  per  cent,  on  rateable.  =  15  3  4 

—  =  261  5  o 


Gross  estimated  rental     .  .      =  £386  15     o 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  renewals  or  maintenance     =        8115     o 

Estimated  net  annual  value      .         .      =  ,£305     0     0 

513.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution. — In  this  case,  not  being  in 
possession  of  the  amount  of  rates,  water  rate,  and  inhabited  house 
duty,  which  indeed  we  naturally  should  be  without,  since  it  is  the 
gross  estimated  rental  and  the  net  annual  value  we  have  to  calculate, 
arid  the  amounts  attributable  to  the  items  mentioned  depend  upon 
the  assessment,  we  have  first  found  a  net  annual  value  plus  rates, 
house  duty,  and  water  rate,  by  deducting  from  the  average  annual 
gross  rent  received  all  actual  outgoings  not  dependent  upon  the 
assessment.  We  have  then  calculated  the  net  annual  value  and  the 
amount  of  rates,  inhabited  house  duty,  and  water  rate  on  the  basis 
of  that  assessment.  Working  again  from  the  rents  received,  we  have 
been  able  to  find  "gross  estimated  rental"  and  "net  annual  value," 
which  are  borne  out  by  the  earlier  calculations. 

Had  the  property  been  within  the  Metropolis,  the  method  of  assess- 
ment suggested  by  the  resolutions  of  the  London  Rating  Authorities 
would  show  the  following : — 
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Rents  received     .  =  ,£648 

Deduct  33 J  per  cent.   .  .         ...      —     216 

Gross     .  .      =,£432 

Deduct  J...  .....=        72 

Rateable         .         .      -.£360 

But  working  up  the  outgoings  as  given  in  question  on  these 
assessments  we  should  arrive  at  the  following  result  :— 

Rentals  per  annum =  ^648     o     o 

Deductions    other  than   repairs,  insurance,  and 

maintenance : — 
Lighting,  heating,  and  cleaning 

general      staircase      and 

power  for  lift  per  annum      =    £$£>     o     o 
Liftman  and  attendant    .  =        65     o     o 

Management .         .         .  =        36     o     o 

Rates  at  6s.  8d.  in  £  on  ^360     =      120     o     o 
I.H.D.  gd.  on  gross  ^342      .  1640 

Water  5  per  cent  on  rateable  .      =        1800 

=  say  2 85     o     o 

Gross,  say     .         .    =    £363     0     0 
Rateable,  say         .    =  =    .£303     0     0 

This  calculation  shows  that,  having  regard  to  the  actual  outgoings, 
the  gross  and  rateable  values  calculated  by  first  allowing  33  J  per  cent, 
from  the  average  annual  gross  rental  income  and  then  deducting 
i6f  per  cent,  from  the  balance,  which  is  equivalent  to  deducting 
44*44  per  cent,  of  the  original  sum,  the  assessments  would  be  much 
too  high  and  the  ratepayer  would  be  paying  too  much  in  rates,  water, 
and  inhabited  house  duty. 

However,  the  resolution  contains  the  following  qualifying  recom- 
mendation : — "Provided  that  where  these  percentages  are 
alleged  to  be  insufficient,  the  landlord's  actual  outgoings 
(other  than  in  respect  of  repairs,  maintenance,  and  insurance) 
shall  be  deducted  in  order  to  obtain  the  gross  value." 

But  the  actual  outgoings  in  rates,  inhabited  house  duty,  and  water 
which  must  be  deducted  with  other  actual  outgoings,  except  those 
for  repairs,  insurance,  and  maintenance,  to  find  gross  are  unknown 
quantities  until  gross  and  rateable  values  have  been  found,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  apply  the  suggestion,  and  in  view  of  the  provision 
in  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869  as 
follows: — "The  maximum  rate  of  deduction  prescribed  in  the 
Schedule  shall  not  apply  to  houses  or  buildings  let  out  in  separate 
tenements,  but  the  rate  of  deductions  in  such  cases  shall  be  deter- 
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mined  as  in  Classes  9,  10,  and  u,"  it  would  appear  correct  to  obtain 
the  assessment  on  the  basis  suggested  in  the  solution  to  the  question. 

514.  There  is  instruction  in  examining  the  case  further. 

The  Assessment  Conference  Resolutions  suggest  an  allowance  of 
33  J  per  cent,  off  the  rents  received  from  flats,  to  arrive  at  the  gross 
value.  This  allowance  of  33^  per  cent.,  presumably,  is  to  cover  all 
outgoings,  except  repairs,  insurance,  and  maintenances,  for  the  rate- 
able is,  according  to  the  resolutions,  to  be  found  by  deducting  from 
the  gross  the  usual  maximum  deductions.  As  we  have  seen,  pro- 
ceeding in  that  way,  we  obtain  gross  ^432  and  rateable  ,£360  —  values 
which  are  too  high  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances. 

However,  a  calculation  of  "gross"  on  the  basis  of  actual  out- 
goings may  be  made  as  will  now  be  indicated.  The  resolutions 
are  not  definite  as  to  whether  the  average  annual  gross  rental  receipts 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  calculation,  but  it  would  seem  only  reason- 
able that  they  should,  as  the  comparison  between  the  rent  roll  and 
actual  annual  gross  rental  income  from  different  properties  of  this 
class  cannot  give  anything  like  a  uniform  result. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  find  a  gross  value  on  the  basis  of  actual  outgoings 
and  a  rateable  value  equal  to  £  of  the  gross,  we  can  work  as  follows  :— 

From  the  income  per  annum  .         .         .         .         .    =  ^648 

Deduct  for  lighting,  heating,  and  cleaning  stair- 

case and  power  for  lift,  per  annum  .         .      =   .£30 
Liftman  and  Attendant  .         .         .         .  =        65 

Management          ......=        36 


Gross  plus  rates,  water  and  inhabited  house  duty     .    =  ,£517 

The  rates,  water  rate,  and  inhabited  house  duty  =  8s.  6jd.  in  the  £,. 

=  TW  (with  sufficient 
approximation) 

Working  on  a  round  sum  of  ;£ioo,  let  x  equal  gross,  then  the 

C  y 

rates  will  equal  100  -  :*?  and  the  rateable  will  equal  2—  ;  also  the  rates 

will  equal  -^L  the  rateable  value. 
100 

4?       ZX 
Ihen  100  -  x  =  -^     -  — 


x 
100      6 


IOO  -  X 


ooo 
.-.     x  =73-6 

which  gives  us  a  "gross''  for  each  ^100  of,  say, 
Our  amount  is  ^£5  1  7. 

x  5-17  =  ^382-58,  say,  gross,  ^383. 
rateable,    ,£319. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  a  result,  as  far  as  gross  is  concerned, 
very  closely  approximating  10  that  found  in  the  solution  to  the  question 
as  set.  The  rateable  value  necessarily  differs  be- cause  the  allowance  of 
\  gross  is  less  than  the  actual  outgoings  on  repairs,  insurance,  and 
maintenance  stated  in  the  question  and  adopted  in  the  solution. 

The  last  calculation  shows  how  a  "gross"  value  may  be  found  on  the 
basis  of  actual  outgoings,  when  we  are  tied  to  a  maximum  deduction 
so  far  as  the  items  repairs,  insurance,  and  maintenance  are  concerned. 

FIXTURES  AND  MACHINERY. 

515.  Question. — WHAT  is  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUE  OF 
BUSINESS  PREMISES  HELD  ON  LEASE  FOR  45  YEARS  (40 
YEARS  UNEXPIRED)  AT  A  RENTAL  OF  ^750  PER  ANNUM, 
A  PREMIUM  OF  ^1000  HAVING  BEEN  PAID  BY  THE  LESSEE, 
WHO  HAS  SET  UP  FIXTURES  AND  MACHINES  THE  CCST  OF 
WHICH  IF  CARRIED  OUT  AT  THE  PRESENT  TlME  WOULD  (iT  IS 
ESTIMATED)  BE  £\  1 70  ?  THE  WHOLE  is  NOT  NOW  IN  WORKING 
ORDER.  IT  WOULD  COST  ^120  TO  REMEDY  THE  DEFECTS 
WHICH  DEPRECIATE  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  MACHINES. 

Solution.— Rental  reserved  in  lease 

per  annum      .         .         .         .    =  ^750 
Premium   paid  for  45   years'  lease, 

;£iooo-M7«774  (5  per  cent), 

say =       56 


=  ^806 
Add  10  per  cent =        80 


Estimated  gross-  rental  value  of  pre- 
mises apart  from  fixtures  .  =  ^886 

Gross  less  \  gross  =  rateable  value 

of  premises  apart  from  fixtures  =  ^738 

Estimated  present  cost  of 

fixtures  and  fittings   =  ^"1170 
Deduct  for  depreciation 

affecting  the  utility 

of  the  fixtures,  etc.    =        120 

=  ^1050 

6  per  cent,  on  ^1050  =  gross  enhance- 
ment arising  out  of  fixtures      .    =        63 
Gross  less  J  gross  =  rateable    .         .         .         .         .          =42 

Gross  =^£949.     Rateable  =.£780 
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MONOPOLIES,  RAILWAYS,  GAS,  WATER,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT, 
AND  OTHER  UNDERTAKINGS. 

516.  Question. — PREPARE  AN  ASSESSMENT  FOR  RATING  PUR- 
POSES OF  A  PART  OF  A  RAILWAY  LYING  IN  THE  PARISH 
OF  "  AB."  THE  PARTICULARS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS  : — GROSS 
RECEIPTS,  ,£56,825;  WORKING  EXPENSES,  .£7500;  LOCO- 
MOTIVE, CARRIAGE,  AND  WAGON  EXPENSES,  ,£2325  ;  TRAFFIC 
CHARGES,  .£9360;  GENERAL  AND  LAW  CHARGES,  .£1850; 
GOVERNMENT  DUTY,  .£108.  ALLOW  7  PER  CENT.  ON  GROSS 
RECEIPTS  FOR  RENTAL  OF  THE  INDIRECTLY  PRODUCTIVE 
PROPERTY  SEPARATELY  ASSESSED,  REPAIRS  AND  INSURANCE 
THEREOF,  AND  RATES  AND  TAXES  THEREON.  ALLOW  FOR 
DEPRECIATION  OF  STOCK  ^£2500.  TENANT'S  CAPITAL 
.£50,000,  INTEREST  5  PER  CENT.,  RISKS  AND  CASUALTIES 
2\  PER  CENT.,  TENANT'S  SHARE  10  PER  CENT.  ON  CAPITAL. 
STATUTORY  DEDUCTIONS — MAINTENANCE  OF  PERMANENT 
WAY,  RENEWALS.  AND  INSURANCE,  ^1400;  RATES  AND 
TAXES,  53.  IN  THE  £. 

517.  Solution.— 

(a)  The  Directly  Productive  Property. 
Gross  receipts          .  ...      =  ^56,825 

General  Deductions  : 

Working  expenses  =  ;£75°° 
Locomotive,    carriage,   and   wagon    ex- 
penses .  =      2325 
Traffic  charges      .  =      9360 
General  and  law  charges        .                  .  =      1850 
Government  duty  =        108 
Rates  and  taxes  at  55.  on  the  rateable 
value,  .£15,244,  calculated  as  in- 
dicated below         .         .         .         .  =     3811 

=      24,954 

=  ,£31,871 

Allowance  of  7  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts  for  rental, 
repair,  and  insurance  of,  and  rates  on  the  in- 
directly productive  property  (stations,  etc.) 
separately  assessed  .  3977 

=  .£27,894 
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Brought  forward         .         ,      =  £27,894 
Tenant's  Deductions  : 

(a)  Depreciation  of  stock      .         .         .      =  .£2500 

(b)  Interest  on  capital         5  per  cent. 

(c)  Risks  and  casualties     2\       „ 

(d)  Tenant's  profit  10         ,, 

i7i       n 
17^  per  cent,  on  ,£50,000         .         .         .      =8750 


Gross         .         .      =  £16,644 
Landlord's  Deductions  : 

Statutory   deductions  —  maintenance    of   permanent 

way,  renewals,  and  insurance  .      =          1400 

Rateable  .      =  £  15,244 

The  rates  and  taxes  have  been  calculated  as  follows  :  — 
Gross  receipts  as  above        .         .      =£56,825 
Deduct:  — 

All  general,  tenant's,  and  statutory 
deductions  as  above,  except 
rates  and  taxes  .  .  .  =  37,770 

Rateable  plus  rates  and  taxes   .      =  .£19,055 
Then,  by  proportion,  the  rates  being  53.  in  the  £  rateable 
25  :   20  :  :   19,055  :  rateable 

.-.  rateable  =  ^15,244 

(b)  The  Indirectly  Productive  Property. 

The  question  does  not  give  sufficient  particulars  for  the  assessment  of 
the  stations,  etc.  They  would  be  assessed  separately  on  the  basis  of  the 
contractor's  theory.  Four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land 
obtained  from  the  area  and  price  per  foot  super,  plus  5  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  buildings  ascertained  from  their  cubic  capacity  and  price  per 
foot  cubic,  would  give  rateable  value,  and  this  plus  an  allowance  for 
repairs,  insurance,  and  maintenance  would  give  the  gross  value. 

5  1  8.  Notes  on  Question  and  Solution.  —  A  railway  company  is  tenant 
as  well  as  owner  of  the  property  comprising  the  railway,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  man  may  be  tenant  as  well  as  owner  of  his  house.  In  the  case 
of  assessment  for  rating  purposes,  the  sole  question  for  us  is  what  rent 
would  the  company  be  prepared  to  pay  as  tenants  of  the  railway  ? 

The  only  object  of  being  tenant  of  a  railway  is  to  reap  any  profit 
which  can  be  made  from  working  it.  The  rent,  then,  which  any 
tenant  would  pay  for  any  particular  railway  depends  upon  what  money 
will  be  left  after  deducting  from  all  takings,  all  outgoings,  plus  a 
percentage  on  the  capital  involved  sufficient  to  meet  interest  on  that 
capital,  to  make  allowance  for  casualties,  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 
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The  tenant  of  the  railway  has  to  occupy  two  classes  of  rateable 
property :  (a)  that  over  which  the  profit-earning  work  is  done  (the 
working  line) ;  (b)  that  which  he  must  hold  in  order  that  he  may  run 
the  line,  but  which,  so  far  from  adding  directly  to  the  earnings,  con- 
stitutes an  unavoidable  expense. 

The  two  parts  of  the  property,  the  directly  productive  and  the  in- 
directly productive,  are  assessed  separately,  consequently  in  working  up 
a  rental  value  or  assessment  on  the  basis  of  the  profits  which  can  be 
earned,  the  part  of  the  property  over  which  the  profit  is  earned  is  treated 
as  of  value  to  the  tenant,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  the  part  which,  so  far 
from  directly  contributing  to  the  earnings,  is  an  unavoidable  expense, 
is  treated  as  of  no  value  in  the  assessment  of  the  line  on  the  basis  of 
profits,  but  as  an  outgoing,  as  in  fact  it  is  from  that  point  of  view. 

Looking  at  the  concern  as  a  whole,  the  company  is  the  poorer  for 
having  to  hold  the  stations,  and  as  the  property  is  being  assessed  in 
two  parts,  from  the  one  part — the  part  over  which  the  profit  is  earned 
— we  must  actually  deduct  the  rental  value  and  other  expenses 
involved  in  holding  the  other  part. 

In  separately  assessing  the  other  part,  the  indirectly  productive 
property,  we  have  to  consider  what  rent  the  hypothetical  tenant  of 
the  line  would  give  for  it,  as  a  necessary  although  an  unprofitable 
part  of  the  whole,  and  this  we  do  on  the  contractor's  theory  for  the 
want  of  a  better  method.  (Contractor's  theory,  see  §  466.) 

If  the  steps  in  the  example  are  traced,  it  will  be  seen  we  have 
given  effect  to  the  foregoing  considerations.  We  have  ascertained 
the  gross  receipts ;  from  these  we  have  subtracted  all  the  general 
outgoings,  including  the  rental,  repair,  and  insurance  of,  and  rates  on 
the  indirectly  productive  property,  then  we  have  subtracted  tenant's 
deductions,  representing  an  allowance  for  depreciation  of  stock, 
interest  on  capital,  risks  and  casualties,  and  tenant's  profit,  and  thus 
we  have  found  gross  value.  Finally,  we  have  subtracted  landlord's 
deductions,  viz.,  deductions  for  maintenance,  renewals,  and  insurance 
of  the  property  assumed  to  be  let,  of  which  we  assume  the  company 
tenant,  and  the  rental  value  of  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  assess. 

Other  properties  occupied  for  monopolies  would  be  assessed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  if  the  principles  underlying  the  foregoing 
example  are  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  method  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  gas,  water,  electric  light, 
and  other  undertakings. 

LICENSED    PREMISES. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PREMISES  LICENSED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

519.  Question. — WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  ASSESSMENTS,  GROSS 
AND  RATEABLE,  OF  LICENSED  PREMISES  WHICH  LET  AT 
^152  PER  ANNUM,  AND  FOR  WHICH  ^lOOO  PREMIUM  IS 
PAID  FOR  A  21  YEARS'  LEASE? 
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Solution.  —  Rental  per  annum    ...  .      =^£152 

Half  premium  .£500  -r  12*8  years'  purchase  .  39 


Add  10  per  cent.         .....  =        19 

Gross      .  .         .  =  £210 

Deduct  \    .                                    .  .  35 

Rateable  .         . 


520.  Question.  —  A    PUBLIC    HOUSE    is    HELD     ON     BUILDING 
LEASE   NOW  35    YEARS    UNEXPIRED   AT   A   GROUND    RENT 

OF    £20     PER     ANNUM.       IF     THE     PROPERTY     WERE    IN     THE 

MARKET  THE  LESSEE  COULD  SELL  THE  LEASE  FOR  ^2800. 
THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS,  CALCULATED  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  THE  CUBIC  CAPACITY  WITH  PROPER  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  AGE  AND  GENERAL  CONDITION,  is 


Solution.  —  Ground  rent  reserved  in  building  lease  per 

annum  ........=  £20 

Present  value  of  buildings  ^1260  at  6  per  cent,  per 

annum  =^75  -i  2,  say,  per  annum  ...  75 


Price  which  could  be  obtained  for  lease        .      =  ^2800 
per  annum  for  35  years  at  6  per  cent. 

at  T4'5  years'  purchase      .         .      =      1087 


Premium  which  would  be  paid          .         .  =  ,£1713 

Half  premium   ^856    spread   over  35  years  at  5  per 

cent.  =^856  -r  1  6  -4  years'  purchase       .         .         .     =        52 

Gross     .  . 


Deduct  J     .  ......      =        24 

Rateable 


521.  Notes  on  Foregoing  Questions  and  Solutions.  —  The  foregoing 
examples  seem  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  Assessment  Conference 
resolutions  with  regard  to  the  assessment  of  licensed  property. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  freehold  public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  other 
licensed  premises,  4  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  together  with  6  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the 
building,  shall  be  taken  as  the  rent,  and  that,  together  with 
5  per  cent,  on  half  the  premium  which  would  be  given  for 
the  premises  and  business  subject  to  such  rent,  shall  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  gross  value. 
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(b)  In  the  case  of  public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  other  licensed 

premises,  held  on  building  lease,  the  ground  rent,  together 
with  5  per  cent.,  5^  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent, 
on  the  present  value  of  the  building,  shall  be  taken  as  the 
rent,  and  that,  together  with  5  per  cent,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  "  Table  C  "  on  half  the  premium  which  would  be 
given  for  the  premises  and  business,  shall  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  gross  value. 

(c)  Where  public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  other  licensed  premises 

are  held  on  an  ordinary  repairing  lease,  the  rent  reserved, 
together  with  a  proportion  of  any  structural  outlay  incurred 
by  the  lessee,  and  a  proportion  of  half  the  premium,  both 
proportions  calculated  in  accordance  with  "  Table  C,"  with 
10  per  cent,  added,  shall  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gross 
value. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  a  licensed  house  alleged  to  be  subject  to  a  tie, 

the  rent  reserved  to  the  brewer  may  be  disregarded,  and  the 
annual  value  should  be  calculated  at  not  less  than  the 
annual  rent  which  would  be  given  for  it  as  a  free  house  in 
arriving  at  the  gross  value ;  and  grocers'  off-licenses  should 
be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  so  far  as  the  premium 
or  selling  value  can  be  ascertained.  That,  as  an  alternative, 
licensed  premises,  with  the  exception  of  those  licensed  since 
ist  January  1905,  should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the 
trade  done. 

(e)  Where  the  license  has  been  granted  since  the  commencement 

of  a  holding,  and  no  premium  paid  therefor,  the  increase  in 
value  shall  be  estimated,  and  in  cases  where  houses  are  let 
by  brewers  or  other  firms  to  annual  tenants  and  no  premium 
or  other  consideration  is  paid,  the  fact  of  a  license  being 
attached  to  the  premises  shall  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  annual  value  shall  be  calculated  at  not  less  than  the 
annual  rent  which  would  be  given  for  it  as  a  free  house  in 
arriving  at  the  gross  value. 

The  only  alternative  to  assessing  on  the  basis  of  rental  and 
premium,  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  arrive  at,  is  to  assess  on  the 
basis  of  profits,  but,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  (d]  of  the  above  quoted 
resolutions,  this  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  houses  newly  licensed 
since  ist  January  1905. 

522.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Licensing  Act  1904  will 
explain  the  reason  for  the  exception  : — 

Section  4,  subsection  2. — "The  Justices,  on  the  grant  of  a  new  on 
license,  may  attach  to  the  grant  of  the  license  such  conditions,  both 
as  to  the  payments  to  be  made  and  the  tenure  of  the  license  and  as 
to  any  other  matters  as  they  think  proper  in  the  interests  of  the 
public ;  subject  as  follows : — 

"  (a)  Such  conditions  shall  in  any  case   be   attached,  as  having 
regard  to  proper  provision  for  suitable  premises  and  good 
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management,  the  justices  think  best  adapted  for  securing  to 
the  public  any  monopoly  value  which  is  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  value  which  the  premises  will  bear, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  when  licensed,  and  the  value 
of  the  same  premises  if  they  were  not  licensed :  Provided 
that,  in  estimating  the  value  as  licensed  premises  of  hotels 
or  other  premises  where  the  profits  are  not  wholly  derived 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor;  no  increased  value 
arising  from  profits  not  so  derived  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

"(<£)  The  amount  of  any  payments  imposed  under  conditions 
attached  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  thus  required  to  secure  the  monopoly  value." 

The  process  in  such  circumstances  is  to  assess  the  premises  to 
annual  value  as  though  unlicensed,  and  then  to  add  to  the  value  so 
found  the  annual  amount  payable  on  grant  of  the  license  for  the 
monopoly  fixed  by  the  justices  under  the  above  section. 

LICENSED  PROPERTY  ASSESSMENT  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PROFITS. 

523.  Question. — WHAT  ARE  THE  GROSS  AND  RATEABLE  VALUES  OF 
A  LICENSED  PROPERTY  OF  WHICH  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 
PARTICULARS:  —  TAKINGS  PER  ANNUM  ^1960,  ALL 
PURCHASES  OF  BEER,  WINE,  SPIRITS,  CIGARS,  ETC.  ETC., 
AFTER  ALLOWING  USUAL  DISCOUNT,  ^920,  LICENSE  DUTY 
HALF  GROSS  VALUE,  RATES  AND  TAXES  8s.  60.  IN  £  RATE- 
ABLE, WATER  5  PER  CENT.  ON  RATEABLE  VALUE,  LIGHTING 
AND  HEATING  ^£48,  FUND  TO  MEET  WEAR  AND  TEAR  ON 
FURNITURE,  FITTINGS,  AND  ARTICLES  USED  IN  THE  BUSINESS, 
,£20,  BOARD  AND  WAGES  OF  TENANT  AND  EMPLOYEES  ,£280, 
VALUE  OF  STOCK  ^350,  VALUE  OF  FURNITURE  FITTINGS, 
AND  OTHER  TRADE  ITEMS,  ^250,  WORKING  CAPITAL 

^750? 

524.  Solution. — Gross  receipts  per  annum        .         .     =^£1960 

General  Deductions  : 

Purchases,  less  discount      ....  =^920 

License  duty      .         .  .         .  =      148 

Lighting  and  heating .  =        48 

Board  and  wages  of  tenant  and  employees  .  =      280 
Rates   and  taxes  8s.  6d.  in  £  on  rateable, 

.£247,  calculated  as  indicated  below    .  =      105 

Water  5  per  cent,  on  rateable,  .£247  .  =        12 

=      15*3 
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Brought  forward         .  .      =   .£447 

Tenanfs  Deductions  : 

(a)  Depreciation  and  renewals  =   ,£20 

(b)  Interest  on  capital       .         5  % 

(c)  Risks  and  casualties    .         2j% 
(tt)  Tenant's  profit    .         .       10  % 

i7i%on^75o=      131      =        iS1 

Gross        .         .      =    .£296 

f  of  gross  £2  96  =  Rateable  .         .      =    .£247 

The  rates,  water  rate,  and  duty  have  been  calculated  as  follows  :  — 
Gross  receipts  as  above  .         .         .      =  £1960 
Deduct  :  — 

All   general    and    tenant's    out- 
goings    except    rates,     water- 
rate,  and  license  duty     .          .      =      1399 
Gross  plus  rates,  water  rate,  and 

license  duty  =    £56* 

Let  x    —  gross 
561  -  x  =  rates,  water  rate,  and  license  duty 


20 


67320-  120^-60^  =  4 

67320  = 

67320  =  227-5^ 


x 

227-5 

=  296 

Gross         .......     '    .         .      =    .£296 

Rateable  £  gross,  say  .      =    .£247 

Duty  half  gross  ........     =   .£148 

525.  The  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910  fixed  the  duty  on  publican's 
licenses  at  half  the  ANNUAL  VALUE  of  the  licensed  premises  subject 
to  a  minimum  duty  under  Scale  3. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Revenue  Act  1911  will  define 
"  annual  value  "  for  this  purpose. 

The  Revenue  Act  1911,  section  8,  subsection  i,  defines  annual 
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value  as  follows: — "The  annual  value  of  any  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  the  duty  on  any  excise  license  charged  by  reference  to 
annual  value  shall  be  in  England  and  Scotland. 

"  (a)  The  inhabited  house  duty  value,  if  there  is  such  a  value  ap- 
plicable; and 

"  (b)  in  the  case  where  there  is  no  inhabited  house  duty  value 
applicable,  the  income  tax  value  if  there  is  such  a  value 
applicable;  and 

"  (<r)  if  there  is  neither  an  inhabited  house  duty  nor  an  income  tax 
value  applicable,  the  annual  value  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  in  accordance  with 
the  Acts  relating  to  excise,  but  having  regard  in  all  cases  to 
any  decrease  in  the  annual  value  resulting  from  any  increase 
under  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  in  the  license  duty. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  provision  the  inhabited  house  duty  value 
means  the  value  as  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  inhabited  house  duty, 
the  income  tax  value  means  the  value  as  adopted  for  the  purposes  of 
income  tax  under  Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  1853,  an<^  tne 
inhabited  house  duty  value  or  the  income  tax  value,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  if  the  premises  to  which  a  value 
is  attached  for  the  purposes  of  those  duties  or  either  of  them  cor- 
respond with  the  premises  the  annual  value  of  which  is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  charge  of  the  duty  on  the  license,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  shown  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  that 
in  the  determination  of  the  inhabited  house  duty  value  or  income 
tax  value,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  regard  has  been  had  to  any 
decrease  in  the  annual  value  resulting  from  any  increase  under  the 
provisions  of  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  in  the  license 
duty." 

For  the  full  Scale  of  duties  see  First  Schedule  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act  1910. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  AND 
COMPENSATION. 

526.  Introductory  Note.  533.  Compulsory  Sale,  General  Principles  of  Valuatio  . 
Apply.  534-  Special  Considerations.  535.  Purchase  Under  Statute. 
541.  Sale  Compulsory.  542.  Value  to  Owner  Versus  Ordinary  Market 
Value.  543.  Compensation  to  Cover  all  Loss,  not  Merely  Value  of 
Real  Property  Taken.  545.  Reinstatement  Principle.  546.  Land  Held 
for  Same  Common  Purpose.  Depreciation  in  Value  by  Severance. 
547.  Intersected  Lands.  548.  Part  Only  of  a  House  or  Building. 
549.  Costs.  550.  Betterment.  551.  Compensation  for  Damage  Where 
no  Land  of  Owner  is  Taken.  552.  Purchase  from  Owners  Under  Legal 
Disability.  Absent  Owners,  Common  Rights,  Pre-emption.  553.  Short 
Extracts  from  Public  Statutes — Metropolitan  Paving  Act.  554.  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidated  Act.  555.  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act.  556.  Public  Health  Acts.  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.  Act. 
557-562.  Examples  and  Notes  on  Solutions.  563.  Schedule. 


526.  Introduction. — The  Law  of  Compensation  as  a 
whole  can  be  usefully  dealt  with  only  in  a  considerable 
work  devoted  to  it,  but  there  are  points  in  the  law,  and 
other  considerations,  which  are  very  directly  concerned  with 
the  actual  assessment  of  compensation,  and  which  must  be 
kept  well  before  the  valuer's  mind. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  bring  those  points  to 
the  reader's  notice  in  a  form  which  will  suggest  how  the 
general  principles  of  valuation  are  to  be  applied  in  the 
assessment  of  compensation  so  as  to  take  cognisance  of 
them.  Some  other  matters,  perhaps  not  directly  involved 
in  the  valuation,  but  which  the  valuer  should  be  very 
familiar  with,  will  also  be  referred  to. 

But  before  proceeding  to  any  detail,  a  few  words  of 
general  introduction  will  serve  to  clear  the  ground  and 
aid  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  follows. 
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527.  In  order  that  public  improvements  may  be  carried 
out  and  advance  made  by  the  introduction  of  new  railways, 
tramways,   canals,   gas  and  electric  light  wrorks,  and  other 
undertakings,  the  owners  of  land  affected  must  be  prepared 
to  part  with  it.      No  one  can  be  compelled  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty unless  that  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  and  no 
one  can  be  authorised  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  except 
by  Act  of  Parliament.      The  parties  concerned  are  entitled 
to  have  their  views  heard,  and  there  is  a  tribunal,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed,  which  hears 
objections  to  Bills  introduced. 

528.  All  public  and  semi-public  undertakings  are  carried 
out  by  virtue  of  statutes  known  as  Special  Acts.      The  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  ; 
the    owners    of    the    properties    affected    may   oppose    and 
attempt  to  get  it  thrown  out  or  modified,  and  the  Bill,  if 
it  is   passed  in  its  original  or  amended  form  and  becomes 
law,  defines  to  whom  the  powers  necessary  for  the  under- 
taking are  given,  what  property  may  be  acquired,  and  the 
conditions  attending  its  acquisition. 

529.  Similar   undertakings    are    of    course    necessary    in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  for  each  separate  under- 
taking statutory  powers  must  be  obtained.      The  provisions 
which  are  necessary  for  giving  the  promoters  the  essential 
powers  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  owners  whose 
property  will  be  taken,  apply,  with  some  modification,  to  all 
similar  undertakings.      To    meet    this    contingency,   certain 
Acts,  known  as  General  Acts,  have  been  passed  which  apply, 
unless  and  except  so  far  as  modified  by  the   Special  Act. 
There  is  a  General  Act  which  applies  to  all  undertakings, 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act   1845,  a  General  Act 
which  applies  specially  to  all  railways,  the  Railways  Clauses 
Act  1845,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  General  Statute  lays  down  the  procedure,  except  so 
far  as  the  Special  Act  may  provide  otherwise  :  its  utility 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  renders  the  Special  Acts  much 
shorter,  as  they  can  embody  or  exclude  the  whole  or  any 
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part  of  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  General  Act  by  mere 
reference  to  the  statute  or  to  certain  sections  of  it. 

530.  Once  a  Special  Act  has  been  obtained,  the  position 
of  the  parties   can  only  be  determined  by  a  reference  to 
the  statutes  involved. 

531.  Having     obtained     powers,     the     promoters    serve 
notices    to  treat  on  the  owners  of  the  land  required,   and 
the    sale  which  follows    may   be    either    by   agreement   or 
compulsory.      If  the  parties  cannot  agree  as. to  the  amount 
of  compensation,   disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration,   jury 
trial,  or  justices,  according  to  circumstances. 

532.  There  are  already  in  existence  several  public  statutes 
under  which  local  and  imperial  authorities  may  acquire  land 
compulsorily  for  public  purposes.      It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  whilst  the  Special  Acts  obtained  by  the  promoters  of 
semi-public    undertakings    define    the   land   which    may   be 
acquired  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  public  statutes  referred 
to,  which  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  Special  Acts,  give  to 
the  authorities  power  to  take  land  in  any  part  of  the  area 
they  control. 

533.  Compulsory    Sale    and    Purchase  — General 
Principles  of  Valuation  Apply. — When  a  private  owner 
is  compelled  to  give  up  his  property  for  public  or  semi-public 
purposes,   he    is,    of  course,   entitled  to  be  fairly  compen- 
sated.     In  some  circumstances  owners  who  have  not  been 
made  to  give  up  any  property  at  all,  or  who  have  only  been 
made  to  give  up  part  of  what  they  possess  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  undertaking,  are  entitled  to  be  compensated  for  injury 
to  their  property,  or  their  remaining  property. 

Directing  our  reference  for  the  moment  to  the  case  of 
the  compulsory  sale  of  property,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  general  principles  of  valuation  as  laid  down  in 
previous  chapters  apply.  But  in  the  case  of  assessing 
compensation,  there  are  a  number  of  considerations  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  case  of  sale  and  purchase  as 
between  willing  vendors  and  willing  purchasers.  It  is 
very  important  that  these  considerations  should  be  perfectly 
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understood,  and  that  they  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  any 
one  dealing  with  compensation  cases.  Probably  the  better 
way  of  impressing  the  special  circumstances  obtaining  in 
compensation  valuations  will  be  first  to  set  the  points  out 
briefly  in  tabulated  form,  and  then  to  return  and  discuss 
what  each  point  involves. 

534.    Special  Considerations. — The  special  considera- 
tions referred  to  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  property  is  being  acquired  under  an  Act 

of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  sale  is  compulsory. 

(3)  The  value   to   the    owner,   not   the    ordinary 

market  value,  has  to  be  arrived  at. 

(4)  The   compensation   must   cover   all   loss,   not 

merely  the  value  of  the  real  property  taken. 

(5)  The  special  nature  of   the  occupation  of   the 

property  taken  may  necessitate  the  com- 
pensation being  calculated  on  the  reinstate- 
ment principle. 

(6)  An  owner,  some  of  whose  land  is  taken,  may 

hold  other  land  for  the  same  common  purpose, 
which  may  be  injuriously  affected  and  de- 
preciated in  value  by  severance. 

(7)  The    undertaking    may    have    the    effect    of 

physically  separating  an  owner's  lands,  and 
thus  cause  depreciation  in  the  land  which 
is  not  taken. 

(8)  The  promoters    may   seek    to    purchase   part 

only  of  a  house  or  other  building. 

(9)  The   vendor  will   have    to   incur    expense    in 
being    represented    in    connection    with    the 
sale  and  purchase. 

(10)  Betterment. 

We  shall   now  proceed  to   consider  what  is   involved   in 
each  of  the  points  raised. 
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535.  (i)  The  Property  is  being  Acquired  under  an 
Act  of   Parliament. — The  first  consideration   is  the  fact 
that  the  property  is  being  acquired  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.     That  Act  will  define  what  may  be  taken,  and  may 
contain  provisions  which  seriously  affect  the  amount  which 
can  be  claimed  and  should  be  paid.      The  valuer  will  there- 
fore at  the  outset  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Act  in  question,  so  far  as  its  provisions  do  in  fact  affect 
the   amount   of  compensation  to   be   ascertained,   and  any 
particular  procedure  to  be  followed. 

The  statute  cannot  be  dealt  with  here,  the  one  under 
which  the  reader  may  act  may  not  yet  be  in  existence  ; 
but  the  brief  references  to  the  provisions  in  various  public 
Acts,  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  valuers,  given. at 
the  close  of  this  chapter,  will  indicate  how  important  it  is 
that  the  statute  under  which  the  property  is  being  acquired 
shall  be  borne  in  mind.  As  will  be  seen,  they  make  all 
the  difference  between  including  or  excluding  items  from 
the  claim. 

When  dealing  with  cases  coming  under  any  of  the 
Acts  referred  to,  the  statute  should  be  turned  up 
and  its  provisions  should  be  minutely  followed. 

536.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act  1845  govern  all  compulsory 
purchases  authorised  by  Special  Acts,  except  so  far 
as  the  Special  Act  varies  or  excludes  those  provisions 
either  by  express  words  or  general  intendment.     The 
valuer  must  therefore  make   himself  familiar  with 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845,  as  being 
more  or  less  applicable  to  nearly  all  cases.    The  Act 
is  a  very  long  one. 

537.  A  point  of   great  importance  to  the  valuer, 
arising  out   of  the  fact  that  the  purchase  is  under 
statute,  is  that  his  valuation  must  be  the  value  at 
the  date  of  the  service  of  the   notice  to  treat,  and 
that   anything   done   after   that    date  which  would 
affect  value  cannot  be  taken  into  account  by  him. 
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This  is  the  general  rule,  but  some  recent  public 
statutes  have  precluded  owners  from  deriving  benefit 
from  any  dealings  with  the  property  after  the  date 
when  the  proposed  project  has  been  made  public. 
This  is  one  instance  which  points  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  being  acquainted  with  the  Act  under 
which  the  property  is  being  taken. 

538.  Another  matter  to  which   attention   may  be 
drawn  is  that  section  xxxiii.  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act   1845    provides    that   before   any   arbitrator    or 
umpire  shall   enter   into   the   consideration   of   any 
matters  referred  to  him,  he  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
a  justice,  make  and    subscribe   a  declaration   (see 

§  554). 

539.  Still  another  point  of  importance  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  arbitrators  and  umpires  under  this  Act 
are  concerned  only  with  finding  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation, and  may  not  decide  other  matters. 

540.  Reference    may  also  be  made  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  34  and  5  i  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of  disputed 
compensation  having    to  be  settled    by  arbitration  or  jury 
trial,  if  a  greater  sum  than  that  offered  by  the  promoters  is 
awarded  they  (the  promoters)  must  pay  all  costs  ;  but  if  the 
amount  awarded  is  the  same  as  or  less  than  that  offered, 
a  moiety  of  the  costs  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  jury  and  the 
inquiry,   and  the  whole  of  their  own  costs,  shall  be  borne 
by  each  side  (§   554). 

There  is  a  distinction  of  considerable  importance  between 
this  provision  and  that  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  Paving 
Act— Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act  (see  §  553). 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  affects  value,  but  it  is  of 
course  an  element  which  must  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  to  accept  an  offer  or  fight  the  case. 

541.  (2)  The  Sale  is  Compulsory. — As  already  pointed 
out,  the  exact  position  can  only  be  defined  in  the  light  of 
the  statute  under  which  the  land  is  being  purchased,   and 
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the  General  Act  so  far  as  applicable  ;  but  apart  from  that, 
the  fact  that  one  party  is  compelling  another  and  unwilling 
party  to  sell  his  property,  suggests  certain  points  which 
must  be  given  due  weight  in  assessing  compensation. 
These  points  are  : — 

(a)  The  one  compelled  to  sell  is  entitled  to  have  the 

best  value  placed  upon  his  property,  which 
suggests  that  if  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  price  at  which  the  property  will  sell, 
the  doubt  should  be  given  in  his  favour.  It 
likewise  implies  that  deductions  for  repairs 
and  outgoings  should  be  treated  in  a  fairly 
liberal  spirit  in  the  vendor's  favour. 

The  value  to  the  vendor,  what  he  will  lose  in 
giving  up  the  property,  is  what  we  should  try 
to  arrive  at. 

(b)  The  vendor  may  experience  some  difficulty  in 

readily  finding  another  suitable  investment, 
and  he  may  lose  personal  time  and  interest  on 
capital,  and  incur  expenses  before  he  gets  his 
money  placed  again.  This  suggests  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  bare  value  should  be 
paid  by  the  purchaser:  there  should  be  an 
additi9n  to  meet  this  contingency.  Usually, 
10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  house  property,  and 
25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land, 
calculated  on  the  value  of  the  interest  in  real 
property,  is  added  to  that  value  in  ascertaining 
the  compensation.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  statutory  basis  upon  which  this 
can  be  claimed ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  usage. 
It  should  likewise  be  noted  that  in  some  of  the 
public  Acts  there  are  express  provisions  against 
such  addition  being  made  (see  §  555  [2(a)]). 

542.  (3)  The  Value  to  the  Owner,  not  the  Ordinary 
Market  Value,  has  to  be  arrived  at.— If  an  owner  is 
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occupying  his  property  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of 
special  value  to  him,  he  is  entitled  to  be  compensated 
on  the  basis  of  that  special  value ;  thus  he  may  be 
entitled  to  be  compensated  on  a  basis  much  above  that 
employed  in  finding  ordinary  market  value.  The 
measure  of  value  is  not  the  value  to  any  one,  or  the 
ordinary  market  value;  it  is  the  value  to  the  owner 
who  is  being  deprived  of  it. 

543.  (4)  The  Compensation  must  cover  all  Loss,  not 
merely  the  Value  of  the  Real  Property  Taken. — In  com- 
pensation   claims,    the    value    of    the   real    property 
acquired  may  not  be  the  only  item  of  claim  by  any 
means.     Even  in  the  case  of  a  private  house  occupied 
by  the  owner,  or  a  lessee  whose  claim  is  concerned, 
there  will   be    considerable  loss    on  such    items    as 
carpets,  linoleums  and  other  floor  coverings,  blinds, 
curtains,  curtain  poles,  etc.,  and  in  the  removal  and 
refitting  of  gasoliers,  electroliers,  and  the  like,  which, 
however,  may  not  even  be  suitable   or   required  for 
the  premises  to  which  the  vendor  removes.     Probably 
other  fittings  may  also  be  rendered  of   little   or   no 
value.     Some  expense,  too,  will  be  involved  in  remov- 
ing to  new  premises. 

544.  In  the  case  of   business  premises   the  loss  is 
much  aggravated;  there  is  sure  to  be  some  disturbance 
of  trade,  and  possibly  the  actual  annihilation  of  the 
business.     There    will,    too,    be  fixtures,   machinery, 
fittings,  and  utensils  of  trade,  and  either  these  will  be 
rendered  useless  or  the  removal  and  refitting  of  them 
will  involve  heavy  loss.     Again,  there  will  be  loss  on 
stock,  either  through  its  having  to  be  removed  to  other 
premises,  in  the  process  of  which  it  may  be  damaged, 
or  through  its  having  to  be  sold  off  under  compulsion 
at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 

The  value   of  the   business   stationery,  which    will 
become  of  no  use,  and  the  cost  of  removal  to  other 
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premises,  are  also  items  which  swell  the  loss  which  the 
vendor  will  suffer  through  having  his  real  property 
taken  from  him. 

545-  (5)  The  Special  Nature  of  the  Occupation  of  the 
Property  may  Necessitate  the  Compensation  being  Cal- 
culated on  the  Reinstatement  Principle. — In  some  cases, 
where  occupation  is  of  a  special  nature,  the  loss  to  the 
vendor  can  only  be  adequately  measured  by  what  it 
would  cost  to  purchase  other  properties  in  the  vicinity, 
clear  the  site  of  the  buildings,  and  erect  suitable 
premises.  This  is  usually  a  very  costly  matter.  The 
estimate  can  only  be  formed  by  ascertaining  that  pro- 
perty occupying  a  suitable  site  can  be  purchased, 
estimating  the  cost  of  acquiring  it,  adding  to  this  the 
cost  of  clearing  the  site  and  erecting  the  new  buildings, 
and  then  adding  for  loss  sustained  notwithstanding  the 
reinstatement,  expenses  of  removal,  costs,  etc. 

546.  (6)  An  Owner,  some  of  whose  Land  is  Taken, 
may  hold  other  Land  for  the  same  common  Purpose 
which  may  be  Depreciated  in  Value  by  Severance.— 
As  well  as  the  loss  of  the  property  compulsorily  pur- 
chased, an  owner  may  hold  other  property  for 
the  same  common  object,  which  may  be  left  on  his 
hands.  The  value  of  this  property  to  him  may  be 
greatly  depreciated,  and  in  that  case  he  is  entitled  to 
be  compensated  for  its  depreciation  as  well  as  for  that 
actually  taken. 

The  owner  in  such  circumstances  is  entitled  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  injury  caused  by  the  working  of  the  under- 
taking as  well  as  by  its  construction.  Thus  if  the  effect  of 
the  working  of  the  undertaking  is  to  draw  custom  away 
from  shops  "held  with"  other  shops  which  are  taken,  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  be  compensated  for  such  loss  ;  whereas 
if  none  of  his  property  is  taken  and  he  suffers  loss  of  trade 
from  the  working  of  the  undertaking,  he  is  not  able  to 
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recover  anything.      (See  also  compensation  in  cases  in  which 
none  of  the  owner's  land  is  taken,  §  551.) 

547.  (7)  The  Undertaking  may  have  the  Effect  of 
physically  separating  an   Owner's  Lands,   and  may 
thus  cause  Depreciation   in  the  Land  which   is  not 
taken. — When  the  taking  of  land  for  an  undertaking  has 
the  effect  of  physically  separating  or  severing  the  lands  of 
an  owner,   sections  93  and  94  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidated Act   1845  apply.      These    sections  will  be    found 
quoted  in  §  554,  which  see. 

The  provisions  referred  to  must  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  compensation  which  an  owner  who  forgoes  his 
rights  under  these  sections  should  receive. 

548.  (8)  The  Promoters  may  seek  to  Purchase  Part 
Only  of  a  House  or  other  Building. — The  Special  Act 
may  give    promoters  power    to  acquire  part  of  a  house  or 
other  building  compulsorily,  but,  failing  this,   section  92  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845  will  apply.      This 
section  is  as  follows: — "And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  party 
shall  at  any  time  be  required  to  sell  or  convey  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the    undertaking   a    part  only    of  any  house,   or 
other  building  or  manufactory,  if  such  party  be  willing  and 
able  to  sell  and  convey  the  whole  thereof." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  public  Acts,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Act  1817  and  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  1890,  are  for  the  purpose  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Special  Acts.  These  statutes  do  empower 
the  authorities  to  take  part  of  a  building  (see  §§  553  and 

555). 

What  is  to  be  regarded  as  included  in  "house  or  other 
building  or  manufactory "  should  also  be  carefully  noted. 
Part  of  the  land  on  which  a  house  stands,  and  even  land 
adjacent  and  enjoyed  with  it,  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  house  for  purposes  of  section  92  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidated  Act  1845. 
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If  the  promoters  are  seeking  to  take  part  of  a  house 
or  other  building  and  they  have  no  special  powers,  it  is 
optional  with  the  owner  whether  he  will  keep  all  or  sell  all 
—he  cannot  make  the  promoters  take  all,  but  they  in  turn 
cannot  make  the  owner  sell  part  only.  The  point  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  case  in  which  a  valuation  of  such 
property  is  involved.  The  promoters  have  the  alternative 
of  taking  all  or  none,  and  this  factor  may  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  assessing  the  value  of  the  part  to  them,  suppos- 
ing it  can  be  acquired  by  mutual  agreement. 

549.  (9)  The  Vendor  will  have  to  Incur  Expense  in 
being  Represented  in  Connection  with  the  Sale  and 
Purchase. — Where  the  fees  and  charges  which  an  owner 
properly  incurs  in  connection  with  the  sale  are  not  allowed 
as  such,   in  justice  to  the  owner,   the  compensation  should 
be  increased  sufficiently  to  meet  them. 

550.  (10)  Betterment. — It  is  becoming  more  common 
for  the  Acts  obtained  by  public  authorities  authorising  im- 
provements to  contain  provisions  empowering  them  to  im- 
pose Betterment    Rates.      Any  effect    the    proposed    works 
may  have  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  property  left  in  the 
hands  of  an  owner  who  has  been  compelled  to  sell  some  of 
his  property  must  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  assessing 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  property  taken.      He 
will  be  taxed  for  betterment    when  the   effect   of  the    im- 
provement can  be  ascertained.      (But  see  §  552  [2  (£)]). 

The  usual  provisions  with  regard  to  betterment  rates 
entitle  all  owners  within  the  area  affected  to  notice,  when 
they  may  require  the  Local  Government  Board  to  appoint 
an  arbitrator  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  properties 
before  the  improvement  is  made.  After  the  improvement 
is  completed  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  its 
effect  being  felt,  another  valuation  is  made  by  the  authority 
carrying  out  the  improvement,  and  betterment  rates  are 
imposed  on  the  basis  of  the  improved  value,  if  any.  If 
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the  owner  is  dissatisfied  he  may  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  to  decide 
the  matter. 

551.  Compensation  in  Cases  in  which  None  of  the 
Owner's  Land  is  Taken. — As  well  as  the  case  of  the 
owner  some  of  whose  land  has  been  taken,  there  is  that  of 
the  owner  who,  although  not  called  upon  to  sell  his  property, 
nevertheless  suffers  injury.  This  case  is,  of  course,  distinct 
from  the  case  of  compulsory  purchase  :  primarily  the 
surveyor  and  valuer  is  engaged  in  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  property  has  been  injured  in  value  rather  than 
in  valuing  it. 

The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are  : — 

(1)  Where  the  owner  has  not  had  any  land  taken, 

he  cannot  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dated Act  claim  compensation  for  injury 
unless  it  is  caused  by  the  "  construction  "  as 
distinct  from  the  "working''  of  the  under- 
taking. 

(2)  The   injury   need   not  be  structural  injury  to 

buildings  or  land,  but  must  amount  to  a 
physical  interference. 

(3)  The  question   of   how   the   compensation  due 

may  be  recovered  is  hardly  connected  with 
its  assessment,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  order  that  the  compensation  may  be 
recovered  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dated Act  the  damage  must  arise  from  works 
authorised  by  the  Special  Act ;  it  must  be 
such  that  if  the  claimant  could  not  claim 
under  the  Act  he  could  claim  in  an  action  at 
law ;  the  injury  must  be  such  as  to  affect  the 
value  of  the  interest  in  land  owned  by  the 
claimant,  and  it  must  be  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  works  involved  in  the 
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undertaking,  as  distinct  from  depreciation  in 
value  arising  as  the  result  of  its  existence  or 
the  working  of  it. 

(4)  The   provisions   of    the   Special   Act  must   be 

considered,  as  they  may  altogether  alter  the 
case.  The  foregoing  notes  suggest  the  positions 
of  the  parties  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidated Act  1845  without  modification. 

An  example  of  departure  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  special  Acts  authoris- 
ing the  construction  of  the  London  tube  rail- 
ways, which  make  the  company  liable  for 
injury  arising  to  private  property  from  the 
"  working  of  the  line,  lifts,  etc." 

(5)  In  any   case  in  which   a  legal  right  has  been 

disturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  line,  the 
claimant  will  be  entitled  to  be  compensated 
for  all  injury  he  suffers  in  connection  with 
his  interest.  Where  therefore  the  surveyor, 
for  example,  finds  injury  arising  out  of  the 
interruption  of  light  to  several  windows,  one 
only  of  which  may  be  ancient,  or  any  similar 
case  of  disturbance  to  a  legal  right,  resulting 
also  in  interference  with  rights  not  established 
as  legal  rights,  he  should  put  the  circum- 
stances before  his  client's  legal  advisers,  as 
there  may  at  least  be  points  of  importance 
involved. 

552.  Purchase  from  Owners  under  Disability.  De- 
posit in  the  Case  of  Absent  Owners,  etc.  Common 
Rights.  Right  of  Pre-emption. — Certain  procedure  is 
laid  down  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845, 
applicable  to  the  case  of  purchase  from  persons  under  dis- 
ability ;  absent  owners,  the  purchase  of  common  rights  ; 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pre-emption,  etc.,  but  the 
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principle  of  valuation  is  not  affected.      The  matter  need  not 
be  pursued  further  here. 


SHORT  EXTRACTS  FROM  PUBLIC  STATUTES. 

The  following  short  extracts  from  various  Public  Statutes 
will  indicate  distinctions  which  must  be  drawn  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  compensation  under  them. 

553.  The  Metropolitan  Paving  Act  1817  (Michael 
Angelo  Taylor's  Act). — The  following  distinctions  of 
importance  from  the  valuer's  point  of  view  may  be  drawn 
between  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  those  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845  :— 

(a)  Part  of  a  building  may  be  taken ; 

(b)  There  is  no  choice  of  tribunal  in  case  of  dis- 

puted compensation.  Jury  trial  alone  is 
provided  for; 

(c)  If  the  compensation  awarded  shall  not  exceed 

the  sum  previously  offered,  all  the  costs  of  the 
inquiry  shall  be  paid  by  the  claimant.  Even 
if  a  greater  sum  is  awarded  the  claimant  still 
has  to  pay  his  own  costs.  The  absence  of  any 
provision  as  to  costs  except  that  quoted,  leaves 
the  claimant  in  this  unfortunate  position. 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Act  1817,  section  80,  provides 
as  follows: — "That  for  the  improvement  of  streets  and 
public  places  in  the  parochial  or  other  districts  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  the  Commissioners  or  Trustees  or  other  persons  having 
the  control  of  pavements  from  time  to  time,  and  at  times 
hereafter,  to  alter,  widen,  turn,  or  extend  any  of  the  streets 
or  other  public  places  .  .  .  and  to  lengthen  and  continue 
or  open  the  same  from  sides  or  ends  of  any  streets  or  public 
places  .  .  .  into  any  other  street  or  public  place  .  .  .  and 
that  if  any  houses,  walls,  buildings,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
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said  Commissioners  ...  to  project  into,  obstruct,  or 
prevent  them  from  so  altering  such  streets  .  .  .  and  that 
the  possession,  occupation,  and  purchase  of  such  houses  .  .  . 
will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Commissioners  .  .  .  and  they 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  to  treat,  contract,  and 
agree,  or  to  employ  any  person  or  persons  to  treat,  contract, 
and  agree  with  the  several  owner  or  owners  .  .  .  and  to 
pay  for  the  same  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  said  Commissioners  ..." 

Section  82  : — (( .  .  .  If  anybody  interested  in  any  such 
houses  .  .  .  shall  refuse  to  treat  or  agree,  or  shall  not 
agree,  or  by  reason  of  absence  or  disability  cannot  agree 
with  the  said  Commissioners  .  .  .  for  the  sale  and  con- 
veyance of  their  respective  estates  and  interests  therein,  or 
cannot  be  found  or  known,  or  shall  not  produce  and  evince 
a  clear  title  to  the  premises  they  are  in  possession  of  ... 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners  .  .  .  then 
and  in  every  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Com- 
missioners ...  to  issue  a  warrant  to  the  Sheriff  to  impanel 
...  a  jury  ...  to  assess  and  award  the  sum  or  sums  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  such  persons  .  .  .  and  the  justices 
shall  and  may  give  judgment  for  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  so  to  be  assessed  .  .  .  and  in  case  the  sum  or  sums 
so  to  be  assessed  .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  or  sums  of 
money  .  .  .  previously  offered  ...  all  the  reasonable 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  causing  and  procuring  such 
value  .  .  .  shall  be  borne  by  the  person  interested  in  such 
houses  .  .  .  Provided  always,  that  in  all  cases  where  any 
person  or  persons  shall  by  reason  of  absence  have  been 
prevented  from  treating  about  such  recompense  .  .  .  such 
costs  and  charges  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  said 
Commissioners." 

554.  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845.— 
This  is  the  General  Act  which  governs  all  cases  of  com- 
pulsory purchase,  except  as  modified  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Special  Act. 
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The  following  quotations  are  from  the  sections  which  most 
directly  concern  the  actual  assessment  of  compensation. 

The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845,  section  33, 
provides: — (<  Before  any  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  any  matters  referred  to  him,  he 
shall  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  make  and  subscribe  the 
following  declaration,  that  is  to  say  : — 

"I,  A.  B. ,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  skill 
and  ability,  hear  and  determine  the  matters  referred 
to  me  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (naming  the 
Special  Act).— A.  B. 

"  Made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of 

and  such  declaration  shall  be  annexed  to  the  award  when 
made,  and  if  any  arbitrator  or  umpire,  having  made  such 
declaration,  shall  wilfully  act  contrary  thereto,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. " 

Section  34  provides  : — "  All  the  costs  of  any  such  arbitra- 
tion, and  incident  thereto,  to  be  settled  by  the  arbitrators, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  unless 
the  arbitrator  shall  award  the  same  or  a  less  sum  than  shall 
have  been  offered  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  in 
which  case  each  party  shall  bear  his  own  costs  incident  to 
the  arbitration,  and  the  costs  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
borne  by  the  parties  in  equal  proportions." 

Section  51  provides: — "On  every  such  inquiry  before  a 
jury,  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  be  given  for  a 
greater  sum  than  the  sum  previously  offered  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  undertaking,  all  the  costs  of  such  inquiry 
shall  be  borne  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  but  if 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  be  given  for  the  same  or  a  less 
sum  than  the  sum  previously  offered  by  the  promoters,  or 
if  the  owners  of  the  lands  shall  have  failed  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  for  the  inquiry,  having  received 
due  notice  thereof,  one  half  of  the  costs  of  summoning, 
impanelling,  and  returning  the  jury,  and  of  taking  the 
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inquiry  and  recording  the  verdict  and  judgment  thereon,  in 
case  such  verdict  shall  be  taken,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
owner  of  the  lands,  and  the  other  half  by  the  promoters, 
and  each  party  shall  bear  his  own  costs,  other  than  as 
aforesaid  incident  to  such  inquiry." 

Section  63  provides  : — "  In  estimating  the  purchase  money 
or  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  promoters  in  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  regard  shall  be  had  by  the  justices, 
arbitrators,  or  surveyors,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  only  to 
the  value  of  the  land  to  be  purchased  or  taken  by  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking,  but  also  to  the  damage,  if 
any,  to  be  sustained  by  the  owner  of  the  lands  by  reason 
of  the  severing  of  the  lands  taken  from  the  other  lands  of 
such  owner,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affecting  such  other 
lands  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  this  or  the  Special 
Act  or  any  Act  incorporated  therewith." 

Section  92  provides  : — "  That  no  party  shall  at  any  time 
be  required  to  sell  or  convey  to  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking a  part  only  of  any  house  or  other  building  or  manu- 
factory, if  such  party  be  willing  and  able  to  sell  and  convey 
the  whole  thereof." 

Section  93  provides  : — "  If  any  lands  not  being  situate 
in  a  town  or  built  upon  shall  be  so  cut  through  and  divided 
by  the  works  as  to  leave,  either  on  both  sides  or  on  one 
side  thereof,  a  less  quantity  of  land  than  half  a  statute 
acre,  and  if  the  owner  of  such  small  parcel  of  land  require 
the  promoters  to  purchase  the  same  along  with  the  other 
land  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Special  Act,  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  shall  purchase  the  same 
accordingly,  unless  the  owner  thereof  have  other  land 
adjoining  to  that  so  left  into  which  the  same  can  be  thrown, 
so  as  to  be  conveniently  occupied  therewith  ;  and  if  such 
owner  have  any  other  land  so  adjoining,  the  promoters 
shall,  if  so  required  by  the  owner,  at  their  own  expense, 
throw  the  piece  of  land  so  left  into  such  adjoining  land,  by 
removing  the  fences  and  levelling  the  sites  thereof,  and  by 
soiling  the  same  in  a  sufficient  and  workmanlike  manner." 
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Section  94  provides  : — "  If  any  such  land  shall  be  so  cut 
through  and  divided  as  to  leave  on  either  side  of  the  works 
a  piece  of  land  of  less  extent  than  half  a  statute  acre,  or 
of  less  value  than  the  expense  of  making  a  bridge  or  culvert, 
or  such  other  communication  between  the  land  so  divided 
as  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  are,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  or  the  Special  Act,  or  any  Act  incorporated  there- 
with, compellable  to  make,  and  if  the  owner  of  such  lands 
have  not  other  lands  adjoining  such  piece  of  land,  and 
require  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  to  make  such 
communication,  then  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  may 
require  such  owner  to  sell  to  them  such  piece  of  land,  and 
any  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  such  piece  of  land,  or  as  to 
what  would  be  the  expense  of  making  such  communication, 
shall  be  ascertained  as  herein  provided  for  cases  of  disputed 
compensation  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  the  land  required  to  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the 
works  ;  a  jury  or  the  arbitrators,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
required  by  either  party,  shall  ascertain  by  their  verdict, 
or  award  the  value  of  any  such  severed  piece  of  land, 
and  also  what  would  be  the  expense  of  making  such 
communication. " 

555.  The  Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act  1890. — 
The  following  quotations  from  this  Act  will  point  out 
distinctions  between  its  provisions  and  those  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845  m  matters  directly  concerning 
the  valuer. 

The  Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act  1890,  Part  II. 
(Obstructive  Buildings),  section  38,  subsection  7,  provides  : — 
"  Where  the  local  authority  is  empowered  to  purchase  land 
compulsorily  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  owner  of  a 
house  or  manufactory  to  insist  upon  his  entire  holding  being 
taken,  where  such  part  proposed  to  be  taken  can,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  arbitrator  to  whom  the  question  of  disputed 
compensation  is  submitted,  be  severed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  house  or  manufactory  without  material  detriment 
thereto,  provided  that  compensation  may  be  awarded  in 
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respect  of  the  severance  of  the  part  so  proposed  to  be  taken 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  that  part." 

Section  41  provides  : — "  In  all  cases  in  which  the  amount 
of  any  compensation  is,  in  pursuance  of  this  part  of  this 
Act,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the  following  provisions 
shall  have  effect,  namely — 

"(i)  The  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  settled  by  an 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  and  removable  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

"  (2)  In  settling  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion— 

"  (a)  The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house shall  be  based  on  the  fair  market 
value  as  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  valua- 
tion being  made  of  such  dwelling-house,  and 
of  the  several  interests  in  such  dwelling-house, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  and  then 
condition  of  the  property,  and  the  probable 
duration  of  the  buildings  in  their  existing 
state,  and  to  the  state  of  repair  thereof,  and 
without  any  additional  allowance  in  respect 
of  compulsory  purchase ;  and 

"  (b)  The  arbitrator  shall  have  regard  to  and 
make  allowance  in  respect  of  any  increased 
value  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  given  to 
other  dwelling-houses  of  the  same  owner  by 
the  alteration  or  demolition  by  the  local 
authority  of  any  buildings. 

"(3)  Evidence  shall  be  receivable  by  the  arbitrator  to 
prove — 

"  i.  That  the  rental  of  the  dwelling-house  was 
enhanced  by  reason  of  the  same  being  used  for 
illegal  purposes,  or  being  so  overcrowded  as 
to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates ;  or 

"  2.  That  the  dwelling-house  is  in  a  state  of 
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defective  sanitation  or  is  not  in  reasonably 
good  repair  ;  or 

"  (3)  That  the  dwelling-house  is  unfit,  and  not 
reasonably  capable  of  being  made  fit,  for  human 
habitation;  and,  if  the  arbitrator  is  satisfied 
by  such  evidence,  then  the  compensation— 

"  (a)  Shall  in  the  first  case,  so  far  as  it  is 
based  upon  rental,  be  based  on  the  rental 
which  would  have  been  obtainable  if  the  dwell- 
ing-house was  occupied  for  legal  purposes, 
and  only  by  the  number  of  persons  whom  the 
dwelling-house  was  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  fitted  to  accommodate 
without  such  overcrowding  as  is  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  ;  and 

"  (b)  Shall  in  the  second  case  be  the  amount 
estimated  as  the  value  of  the  dwelling-house 
if  it  had  been  put  into  a  sanitary  condition,  or 
into  reasonably  good  repair,  after  deducting 
the  estimated  expense  of  putting  it  into  such 
condition  or  repair  ;  or 

"  (c)  Shall  in  the  third  case  be  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  of  the  materials  of  the  buildings 
thereon." 


Section  41,  subsection  8,  provides  :  —  "  The  arbitrator  may, 
where  he  thinks  fit,  on  the  request  of  any  party  by  whom 
any  claim  has  been  made  before  him,  certify  the  amount  of 
the  costs  properly  incurred  by  such  party  in  relation  to  the 
arbitration,  and  the  amount  of  the  costs  so  certified  shall  be 
paid  by  the  local  authority." 

Subsection  9  :  —  "  The  arbitrator  shall  not  give  such  certifi- 
cate where  the  arbitrator  has  awarded  the  same  or  a  less  sum 
than  has  been  offered  by  the  local  authority  in  respect  of 
such  claim  before  the  appointment  of  the  arbitrator,  and 
need  not  give  such  certificate  to  any  party  where  he  con- 
siders that  such  party  neglected,  after  due  notice  from  the 
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local  authority,  to  deliver  to  that  authority  a  statement  in 
writing  within  such  time,  and  containing  such  particulars 
respecting  the  compensation  claimed  as  would  have  enabled 
the  local  authority  to  make  a  proper  offer  of  compensation 
to  such  party  before  the  appointment  of  the  arbitrator." 

It  must  of  course  be  noted  that  the  above  quoted  pro- 
visions only  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the  authorities  are 
dealing  with  obstructing  buildings  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act. 

The  purchase  of  land  under  Part  III.  and  purchases  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  Act  proceed  very  much  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidated  Act  1845  so  far  as  tne  valuer's 
work  is  concerned. 

556.  Public  Health  Acts— Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc.,  Act. — See  notes,  last  paragraph. 

The  Quotations. — The  foregoing  quotations  should  prove 
useful,  but,  as  before  suggested,  when  dealing  with  matters 
of  sale  and  purchase  or  compensation  under  any  particular 
Statute,  the  Act  should  be  turned  up  and  its  provisions 
should  be  carefully  followed. 

WORKED  EXAMPLES. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  valuation  to  the  case 
of  compulsory  purchase,  and  particularly  the  bearing  of  the 
special  considerations  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter,  will  now  be  illustrated  by  examples.  The  notes 
on  the  solution  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
examples.  If  they  are  carefully  followed  the  reader  should 
gather  therefrom  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  application 
of  the  principles  to  various  cases  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

Valuations  are  not  yet  made  by  machinery — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  giving  cut  and  dried  rules  to  be  applied  in  a 
stereotyped  manner — the  value  of  an  example  does  not  con- 
sist in  its  being  an  answer  to  a  given  question,  but  in  its 
suggesting  an  application  of  principles  to  questions  generally. 
The  reader  should  follow  all  examples  with  this  understanding. 
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557.  Question.— A  is  FREEHOLDER  OF  A  SHOP  WITH  DWELLING- 
HOUSE  OVER-LEASED  FOR  6of  YEARS  FROM  25TH  SEPTEMBER 
1863,  AT  A  RESERVED  RENT  OF  ;£no.  B,  THE  LEASE- 
HOLDER, ASSIGNED  HIS  LEASE  IN  JUNE  1905  TO  C,  WHO  PAID 

^150    FOR    IT    AND    WHO    MADE    PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS 

WHICH  COST  ^500.  THE  ASSIGNEE  C  CARRIES  ON  A  RETAIL 
BUSINESS  AT  THE  PREMISES,  TWO-THIRDS  OF  WHICH  is  DONE 
WITH  REGULAR  CUSTOMERS,  AND  ONE-THIRD  OF  WHICH  is 
PURELY  CHANCE  TRADE.  THE  TRADE  FIXTURES  ARE 
VALUED  AT  .£250,  AND  THE  STOCK  is  WORTH  £1500.  THE 
NET  PROFITS  AS  SHOWN  ON  A  3  YEARS'  AVERAGE  ARE  ^500 
PER  ANNUM.  IN  JUNE  1 9 1 2  C  ACQUIRED  FREEHOLD  PREMISES 
IN  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO  BUT  NOT  COMMUNICATING  WITH  THE 
PREMISES  WHICH  ARE  BEING  TAKEN.  HE  PAID  £550  FOR 
THE  FREEHOLD,  AND  EXPENDED  .£175  ON  ALTERATIONS  TO 
FIT  THEM  AS  A  STORE  TO  BE  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HIS 
BUSINESS.  THESE  PREMISES  ARE  NOT  BEING  PURCHASED  BY 
THE  COMPANY,  BUT  THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  OF  ANY  USE  TO  C  IN 
HIS  TRADE  AFTER  HE  HAS  PARTED  WITH  HIS  SHOP  ;  BUT  BY 
ALTERING  THEM  AT  AN  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  .£220,  HE  MAY  FIT 
THEM  FOR  LETTING  ON  YEARLY  TENANCY  AT  £40  PER  ANNUM. 
A  is  ALSO  THE  FREEHOLDER  OF  THREE  OTHER  SHOPS  NEARLY  ADJOIN- 
ING C'S  SHOP,  ALL  LET  ON  LEASES  FOR  21  YEARS  (20  YEARS 

UNEXPIRED),  AT  RENTS  OF  £180  PER  ANNUM  IN  EACH  CASE. 

THE  ROAD  IN  WHICH  THE  SHOPS  ARE  SITUATE  is  AT  PRESENT  A 
BUSY  THOROUGHFARE  AND  THE  MOST  DIRECT  MEANS  OF 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  IMPORTANT  CENTRES,  BUT  WHEN 
THE  NEW  ROAD  WHICH  FORMS  PART  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING 
OF  THE  COMPANY  HAS  BEEN  MADE  THE  TRAFFIC  WILL  BE 
ALMOST  ENTIRELY  DIVERTED.  As  A  CONSEQUENCE,  THE 
PROPERTY  WILL  CEASE  TO  BE  LETTABLE  AS  BUSINESS 
PREMISES,  AND  IT  WILL  BECOME  NECESSARY  TO  CONVERT 
IT  INTO  FLATS  AT  A  COST  OF  £250  PER  HOUSE.  IT  is 
ESTIMATED  THAT  THE  NET  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM 
THE  FLATS  WILL  BE  .£320  PER  ANNUM.  THERE  WILL  BE  A 
Loss  OF  THREE  MONTHS'  RENT  PENDING  CONVERSION. 

CALCULATE  THE  PROBABLE  SUMS  WHICH  THE  COMPANY  WILL  HAVE 
TO  PAY  AS  COMPENSATION  TO  ALL  THE  PARTIES  INTERESTED. 
THERE  ARE  NO  OTHER  SUITABLE  PREMISES  TO  WHICH  C  CAN 
REMOVE  HIS  BUSINESS  WITHIN  A  DISTANCE  OF  ABOUT  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  MILE. 

VALUE  AS  ON  THE  25TH  MARCH  1914. 
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558.  Solution.— 

Freeholder's  Claim. 

;£iio   per   annum   for    loj   years  at  4   per   cent. 

=  ;£i  10  at,  say,  8-5  years'  purchase         .         .      =    .£935 
Reserved  rent  per  annum  .         .     =^no 

Premium  paid  for  19  years' 

lease        .         .         .        =^150 
Improvements          .         .        =      500 


^650  spread  over  19  years  at  5  per 
cent.  =  ^650  -^  12*085  years' 
purchase  .....  =  5379 


.£16379  in  perpetuity  after  loj  years  at  5  per  cent. 

79  at  12  years'  purchase     .  .     =      1965-48 


=  ,£2900-48 
Add  i  o  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale      .  .      =       290 

Freeholder's  compensation,  say,  .£3190. 

The  freeholder  does  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  promoters  for  injuriously  affecting  the  other  three  houses 
not  taken  (see  Notes  on  Solution  (d)). 

The  Lessees  Claim. 

The  head  lessee  sold  his  interest  in  1905,  and  he  has  no  present 
interest  to  value. 

Assignee's  or  Occupying  Lessee's  Claim. 

(a)  Purchase  of  leasehold  interest  : 
Estimated   present  annual  value  of  the 

premises         .....      =^163-79 
Rent  paid  under  lease  per  annum  .         .      =      no 

Profit  rental  per  annum  .  =   .£5379 

.£5379  Per  annum  for  loj  years  at 
5  per  cent.  =,£5379  at  8-09  years' 
purchase  .....  =^435 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale  =       43 
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Brought  forward         .         .  =   ,£478 

(b)  Injuriously  affecting  premises  used  as  store  : 

Price  paid  for  freehold  .         .         .  =      ^550 

Alterations  made  to  fit  same  as  store  =  175 


Rental  obtained  for  premises 

when      converted      into 

dwelling,  yearly   tenancy 

per  annum  =  .£40 

Deduct  for  repairs,  insurance, 

and  contingencies,  20  per 

cent  .....        =        8 


Estimated  net  income    .         . 
,£32  per  annum  in  perpetuity 

at   6  per  cent.  =  ^32  at 

1  6*66  years'  purchase      .      =^533 
Cost  of  conversion,  including 

loss  of  rent  pending  com- 

pletion and  letting  .         .      =     220 

3*3 
Loss  by  injuriously  affecting  store  'premises          .  =       412 

Compensation  to  be  paid  for  premises  taken  and  for 

injuriously  affecting  premises  not  taken    .         .      =    ^890 

(c)  Trade  claim  : 

Net  profits  per  annum  .£500  —  Chance 
trade  one  third  annihilated  ;  allow 
4  years'  purchase,  say  .  .  =  ^667 

Regular  custom  disturbed  by  removal 
and  part  lost  ;  allow  2  years'  profits, 
say  ......=  666 


Fixtures  valued  at  £2  50;  allow  75  per 

cent  .......      =  187 

Stock  valued  at  ^1500  —  Loss  on  forced 
sale  and  damage  by  removal,  25 
percent.  375 

Cost  of  removal  and  incidentals  =  50 

-      =      '945 

=  ^2835 

Occupying  Lessee's  Compensation,  ,£2835. 
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559.  Notes  on  the  Solution. — (i)  There  are  two  interests  to 
consider — that  of  the  freeholder  and  that  of  the  assignee  of  the 
lease. 

(2)  The  valuer  appears  to  be  in  the  umpire's  position  :  the  question 
asks  for  the  probable  sums  which  the  company  will  have  to  pay. 

(3)  The  unexpired  terms  calculated  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
concise  form  : — 

Lease  from  September  1863 1862! 

Term      ....  60} 

Term  expires  .         .         .  .         .         .     1923^ 

Valuation  made  in  March  1914 I9I3i 

Unexpired  term  in  March  1914        .         .         .          years         10 \ 

Term  expires  as  above     .         .         .         .  .         .     1923^ 

Interest  assigned  in  June  1905         .....      1904^ 

Unexpired  term  at  date  of  assignment      .         .  "        years         Ip 


The  Freeholder's  Case. 

(a)  The  first  item   in   the  freeholder's   compensation   has    been 

calculated  at  4  per  cent.,  whilst  the  second  item  has  been 
calculated  at  5  per  cent.,  because  the  rent  reserved,  ;£no, 
is  less  than  the  rack  rent,  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  very  well  secured. 

(b)  The  rental  value  has  had  to  be  assumed  from  the  dealings 

with  the  property  which  have  taken  place.  In  cases  on 
paper  there  is  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  premises. 
The  question  states  that  the  other  three  houses  in  the  same 
road  of  which  A  is  also  freeholder,  have  recently  been  let 
on  lease  at  ;£i8o  per  annum  each.  These  premises,  it  has 
been  assumed,  are  not  similar  to  those  with  which  the 
solution  is  concerned.  If  they  were,  the  rent  of  .£16379 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  particulars  given  would  be 
much  too  low. 

(c)  10   per   cent,  for   compulsory  sale   has   been   added   to   the 

calculated  capital  value  of  the  property. 

(d)  Unless  there  is  provision  in  the  Special  Act,  the  freeholder 

does  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  injury 
to  the  other  three  houses  not  purchased:  they  are  not 
held  with  or  held  for  the  same  common  purpose  as  those 
which  are  being  taken.  The  depreciation  in  value  seems 
to  arise  from  the  user  of  the  undertaking,  not  from  its 
construction :  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  physical 
interference  with  the  rights  of  ownership.  If  the  traffic  had 
been  stopped  by  some  alteration  in  the  road,  it  would  be 
a  different  matter,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  case  in  which  the 
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traffic  is  drawn  off  by  a  better  route  rather  than  by  any 
alteration  or  diversion  of  the  road  in  which  the  property 
affected  is  situate  (§551).  In  any  case  of  doubt  the 
circumstances  should  be  carefully  laid  before  the  client's 
legal  advisers. 

The  Assignee's  Case. 

(e)  The  estimated  rental  value  is  of  course  the  same  as  that 
adopted  for  the  case  of  the  freeholder. 

(/)  The  rate  of  interest  adopted,  5  per  cent.,  may  seem  low  for 
a  short  leasehold,  but  we  have  to  consider  the  value  to  the 
lessee.  The  exact  circumstances  must  dictate  whether  it 
should  be  higher  or  lower. 

(g)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  10  per  cent,  allowance  is  calculated 
on  the  value  of  the  real  property  only. 

(ti)  C  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  injury  to  his  store,  as  it  is 
"held  with  "  or  used  for  the  same  common  purpose  as  the 
property  taken.  The  store  premises  when  reconverted  into 
a  dwelling  appear  on  the  calculation  to  be  worth  ,£533  as 
against  ,£550  paid  for  the  freehold,  but  it  has  been  thought 
right  to  consider  that  they  were  worth  ^550  to  C,  who  paid 
that  for  them,  plus  the  outlay  he  made  in  their  conversion 
into  a  store.  The  purchase  and  conversion  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

(/)  In  the  trade  claim,  the  statement  as  to  net  annual  profit  over 
an  average  of  three  years,  has  been  accepted  as  an  accountant's 
return.  Otherwise  points  likely  to  arise  would  be  whether 
the  accounts  had  been  charged  with  interest  on  capital ;  and 
particularly  whether  the  amount  charged  for  rent  is  the 
rental  value,  or  only  the  ;£no  reserved  rent.  Four  years' 
purchase  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  chance  trade  which 
will  evidently  be  entirely  lost,  and  two  years  profits  of  the 
trade  done  with  regular  customers,  has  been  allowed.  There 
can  be  nothing  very  definite,  of  course,  about  this  as  an 
allowance  to  be  applied  to  cases  in  general :  the  exact  nature 
of  the  business,  and  all  circumstances  bearing  on  the  question 
must  be  carefully  weighed.  Obviously  a  retail  trader  is 
more  likely  to  lose  customers  by  removing  his  business  than 
is  a  wholesale  firm.  Some  businesses  may  be  ruined  by 
removing  only  a  short  distance,  whilst  others  may  not  suffer 
more  than  temporary  disturbance  if  removed  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  minute  particulars. 

(j)  The  allowance  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  fixtures  may 
seem  high,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  promoters 
must  take  them  with  the  premises  if  they  do  not  come  to  an 
arrangement,  and  in  that  case  they  will  have  to  pay  full  value. 
What  allowance  should  be  made  all  depends  on  the  exact 
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nature  of  the  fixtures  and  how  they  are  fixed.  But  many 
articles  may  not  do  for  the  new  premises,  and  the  cost  of 
taking  down,  removal,  and  refitting  is  often  heavy. 

(k)  The  allowance  to  be  made  for  loss  on  stock  by  forced  sale  or 
damage  on  removal  must  obviously  depend  on  the  nature 
and  the  quantity  of  it.  For  the  example,  25  per  cent,  on 
value  has  been  allowed. 

(/)  The  cost  of  removal  has  been  put  at  ^50.  This  does  not 
cover  only  mere  cartage,  but  extends  to  incidentals.  The 
quantity  of  stock  and  other  goods  to  be  removed,  and  the 
probable  loss  on  goods  which  will  not  be  of  use,  or  at  least 
will  not  be  so  useful  for  the  new  premises,  are  the  points 
which,  in  practice,  must  be  considered  in  fixing  the  amount. 

560.  Example.  —  A  SHOP  NEXT  TO  A  MAIN  LINE  STATION  is  TO 
BE  BOUGHT  FOR  A  RAILWAY  EXTENSION.  THE  SHOP  is 
WORTH  .£50  PER  ANNUM  ON  LEASE.  THE  FREEHOLDER 
OCCUPIES  IT  AND  CARRIES  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  A  TOBAC- 
CONIST, WHICH  PRODUCES  ,£350  PER  ANNUM  NET  PROFITS 
(BEFORE  CHARGING  RENT).  THE  FIXTURES  ARE  WORTH 
;£8o.  THE  UPPER  PART  OF  THE  SHOP  is  USED  FOR 
STORAGE.  WHAT  SHOULD  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANY  PAY 
TO  THE  FREEHOLDER?  VALUE  OF  STOCK  ON  THE  PREMISES 


561.  Solution.— 

freehold  premises  : 
^50  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent. 

—  £$Q  at  25  years'  purchase 
Add  i  o  per  cent,  compulsory  sale 

=  ^1375 
Goodwill  : 

(£3  5°  ~  £$°)  at  4  years'  purchase          .  .  1200 

Fixtures  valued  at    .         .         .         .         .         .  ^          80 

Stock  —  loss   on   forced  sale.       Value    of  stock  on 

premises  ,£250.     Allow  25  per  cent,  say  .  .  =          65 


Compensation         .         .        =  ^£2720 

562.  Notes  on  Solution. — The  property  seems  to  be  a  most 
desirable  one  from  the  tobacconist's  point  of  view,  and  he  is  being 
forced  to  sell.  The  4  per  cent,  table  has  been  adopted. 

As  the  valuation  assumes  the  forced  sale  of  the  goods  on  the 
premises,  and  the  premises  do  not  afford  living  accommodation,  no 
allowance  for  removal  expenses  appears  to  be  necessary. 
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563.  Schedule. — Where  a  number  of  cases  are  being 
dealt  with,  it  is  very  necessary  to  prepare  a  schedule  which 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  claims,  offers,  and  settlements. 
The  form  on  the  opposite  page,  modified  to  meet  any  parti- 
cular circumstances,  will  be  found  useful.  Entries  are  made 
as  the  various  cases  reach  the  several  stages  making  that 
possible,  and  ultimately  the  document  forms  a  complete 
record  of  the  whole  of  the  dealings. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
MORTGAGE,    VALUATIONS    FOR. 

564.  Mortgage,  Object  of.  Position  of  Parties.  Mortgagee's  Remedies.  First 
Mortgage,  Second  Mortgage,  Legal  Mortgage,  Equitable  Mortgage. 
565.  Advances.  566.  Interest,  Rate  of.  567.  Margin  of  Value.  568. 
Principles  of  Valuation.  569.  Depreciation  in  Value— How  Provided 
Against.  570.  Mortgage  Valuation,  Leading  Considerations  in  Tab- 
ulated Form.  572.  Capital  Value,  Security  for  Loan  and  Margin,  In- 
terest on  Loan  and  Margin,  Short  Leaseholds,  Security  against  Neglect 
to  Repair  and  Unforeseen  Depreciation,  Rate  of  Interest,  Life  Estate, 
Security  which  it  must  Provide,  Notes  on  Points  Involved.  573.  Suit- 
ability of  Property  as  Security. 

564.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  (Chapter  II. 
§  55),  a  mortgage  is  the  giving  of  any  estate  in  land  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan.  The  one  who  borrows 
the  money  is  the  mortgagor,  and  the  one  who  lends  is  the 
mortgagee.  The  object  of  borrowing  is  of  course  to  raise 
capital,  and  the  object  of  lending  is  investment. 

The  mortgagee  lends  the  money  on  the  security  of  the 
land,  at  an  agreed  rate  of  interest  payable  at  regular 
periods,  and  has  certain  powers  of  dealing  with  the  property 
if  the  mortgagor  fails  to  fulfil  his  obligations. 

The  terms  of  the  mortgage  deed  define  the  exact  position 
between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  but  in  the  ordinary 
case  the  mortgagee  may,  in  case  of  default  by  the  mortgagor — 

(a)  Sue. 

($)  Take  possession. 

(c)  Appoint  a  receiver. 

(d)  Apply  to  the  Court  for  foreclosure  order. 

(e)  Sell  the  estate  given  as  security. 

Usually  if  the  borrower  is  not  able  to  repay  the  capital 
and  to  pay  the  interest  as  arranged,  the  mortgagee  sells 
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the  property,  and,  supposing  the  amount  realised  is  sufficient, 
repays  himself  his  capital  together  with  any  interest  due 
and  all  costs  properly  incurred,  and  hands  to  the  mortgagor 
any  balance  which  remains. 

A  mortgage  may  be  a  "first  mortgage"  or  a  "second 
mortgage."  Where  there  is  a  second  mortgage  it  cannot 
be  more  than  an  equitable  mortgage.  The  first  mortgagee 
has  first  claim,  and  the  second  mortgagee's  security  consists 
only  in  what  may  be  left  after  the  first  mortgagee's  proper 
claims  have  been  satisfied.  In  the  case  of  a  legal  mortgage, 
there  is  a  transfer  of  the  property  forming  the  security  : 
in  the  case  of  an  equitable  mortgage  there  is  only  a  deposit 
of  deeds,  probably  with  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
mortgagor  to  execute  a  legal  mortgage  if  called  upon. 

565.  Advances   on   Mortgage   as  an   Investment.— 
The    advantages   of  this   form   of   placing   capital   are   that 
there  is  or  should  be  a  good  margin   of  security,   a  fairly 
high   rate  of  interest  is   obtained,   and  the  capital  may  be 
called  in  at  comparatively  short  notice. 

The  propriety  of  making  a  loan  on  mortgage  must 
primarily  depend,  in  the  case  of  a  first  mortgage,  on  the 
value  of  the  property  in  its  relationship  to  the  amount  to 
be  loaned,  the  readiness  with  which  the  property  could  be 
realised,  and  the  interest  offered.  In  the  case  of  a  second 
mortgage,  the  amount  which  can  be  lent  is  some  proportion 
of  what  remains  after  deducting  from  the  value  of  the 
property  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  likely  proper  claims 
of  the  first  mortgagee,  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
amount  lent  on  first  mortgage,  as  interest  and  costs  may 
be  involved. 

566.  Interest — Rate  of. — The  rate  of  interest  which  a 
mortgagee  should  have  on  the  sum  advanced  must  depend 
on    all    the   circumstances   of   the    case,    the   nature   of  the 
security,  the  margin  between  the  amount  lent  and  the  value 
of   the   property   given    as    security,    whether    it    is    a    first 
mortgage   or   a  second  mortgage,   and  the  value  of  money 
at  the  time  when  the  loan  is  made. 
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567.  Margin  of  Value.  —  The  margin  which  should  exist 
between  the  amount  advanced  and  the  value  of  the  property 
must    depend  on    circumstances.      Usually    not   more  than 
two-thirds    of  the    value   is  lent,    and   in  the   case  of  less 
desirable  properties  one-half  is  often  the  more  correct  pro- 
portion.     The    probability    of  the    property    retaining    its 
present  value,  or  the  reasonable  possibility  of  its  depreciating, 
must  necessarily  influence  the  question  of  the  proportion  of 
value  to  be  lent.      Trustees,  except  expressly  authorised  by 
the  Trust,   may  not    lend   more  than  two-thirds,   and  that 
only  on  certain  securities  known  as   "Trustees'  Securities," 
which  do  not  include  leaseholds  generally.      Nor  may  they 
lend  on  second  mortgage. 

568.  Principles    of   Valuation.  —  Properties   are  valued 
for  mortgage  according  to  the  principles  of  valuation  dealt 
with  in  previous  chapters,  leaning  on  the  side  of  safety,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that   the   property  may  have  to  be  sold 
under  compulsion  and  perhaps  at  an  unfortunate  time  when 
the  market  is  poor  ;  and  that    in  such  case    there  will   be 
interest  and  expenses  to  meet  in  addition  to  the  capital  sum 
advanced.       All    speculative    factors    such    as    prospective 
improvements  in  a  district  which  may  increase  the  value  of 
property  there,  must  be  left  out  of  the  question.      What  is 
wanted  is  a  value  which  is  sure  to  be  realised  in  the  event 
of  the  property  having  to  be  sold  under  the  worst  conditions, 
either  at  once  or  in  the  future. 

569.  Depreciation  in  Value  —  How  Provided  Against. 
—  In  the  case  of  a  certain  and  constant  depreciation,  such 
as  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  unexpired  term  in  a  lease, 
the  way  to  meet  the  contingency  is  to  advise  that  the  sum 
loaned  shall  be  reduced  periodically  by  certain  stated  sums 
sufficient  to  meet   the  depreciation,    and   that   the    balance 
shall  be  paid  off  before  the  term  becomes  too  short  for  the 
property  to  continue  to  be  ample  security  for  it.      A  sharp 
eye  must  be  kept  on  short  leaseholds,  lest  they  become  an 
actual  burden  rather  than  a  security.      Periodical  re-valua- 
tion is  the  only  way  to  guard  against  unforeseen  depreciation. 
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570.  Leading  Considerations. — It  will  be  helpful  to 
have  in  brief  tabulated  form  some  of  the  leading  points  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  mortgage  valuations. 

These  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  capital  value  of  the  property  as  ascertained 

for  mortgage  purposes  should  be  the  price 
which  it  will  realise  on  forced  sale  at  the  most 
unfavourable  time.  It  must  take  into  account 
all  reasonably  possible  depreciation.  The  de- 
ductions made  from  gross  rents  in  arriving  at 
net  annual  income  should  be  reasonably  ample. 
All  defects  and  circumstances  which  may  call 
for  any  capital  outlay  or  annual  payment  in 
the  future,  should  be  taken  into  account.  Any 
element  of  value  attaching  to  it  which  would 
not  probably  be  realised  in  a  forced  sale  should 
be  ignored  in  valuing  it  for  mortgage. 

(b)  The  capital  value  as   defined   in  paragraph  (a) 

must  be  ample  to  secure  the  amount  of  loan 
and  leave  sufficient  margin  (see  §  567). 

(c)  The  net  annual   income   (not  the  gross  rents) 

arising  from  the  property  and  likely  to  be  main- 
tained, should  be  ample  to  meet  the  interest  on 
loan,  and  leave  a  good  margin.  It  is  well  for 
it  to  exceed  the  interest  by  at  least  one  half. 

(d)  The  property  should  be  such  that  it  may  readily 

be  sold  at  any  time. 

(e)  If  the  property  offered  as  security  is  leasehold 

and  the  unexpired  term  is  getting  short,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  suitable  reduction 
periodically  of  the  amount  advanced.  This 
reduction  should  not  necessarily  be  in  the  ratio 
of  the  original  loan  to  the  original  value:  it  may 
be  quite  proper  to  lend  two-thirds  of  the  value 
when  the  lease  is  long,  and  foolish  to  lend  even 
half  value,  or  any  sum  at  all,  when  it  is  short. 
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(f)  There  should  be  security  against  the  property, 

the  subject  of  mortgage  being  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  also  against  unfore- 
seen depreciation  in  value.  To  meet  these  con- 
tingencies, periodical  surveys  are  advisable. 

(g)  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  loan  should 

be  fixed  in  regard  to  the  class  of  property  form- 
ing the  security,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
value  which  is  advanced. 

(h)  Where  the  continuance  of  the  security  for  the 
loan  is  dependent  on  a  life,  the  life  involved 
must  be  insured  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet 
the  principal  and  any  interest  and  insurance 
premiums  paid  on  default  of  the  mortgagor  by 
the  mortgagee.  The  mortgagee  should  be  in  a 
position  to  appoint  a  receiver,  and  the  net  in- 
come should  be  ample  to  meet  the  annual  in- 
surance premium  and  the  interest,  and  leave  a 
good  margin.  The  usual  powers  of  sale  would 
of  course  be  provided. 

571.  If  the  conditions  on  which  the  advance  is  made  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (a)  to  (//),  the  four 
essentials  from  the  mortgagee's  point  of  view  will  be  present : 
these  were  mentioned  in  dealing  with  the  advantages  of 
mortgage  loans  as  investments,  but,  as  it  is  so  important 
they  should  be  kept  well  before  the  mind,  they  may  with 
advantage  be  here  set  out  briefly  in  tabulated  form  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  An  ample  margin  of  security  for  capital ; 

(b)  A  secured  income  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 

interest ; 

(c)  A  fair  rate  of  interest  on  capital ; 

(d)  An  investment  from  which  the  capital   can   be 

withdrawn  at  short  notice. 

Very  much  might  be  said  under  each  of  the  heads  (a)  to  (h) 
(§  57°)>  but  if  the  earlier  chapters  on  the  principles  of  valua- 
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tion  have  been  understood,  most  of  it  should  suggest  itself 
to  the  reader.      A  few  brief  notes  may  be  of  service  : — 

572.  Notes  on  Preceding  Paragraphs  (§  570). — (a)  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  mortgagee  may  have  to  sell  at  a 
very  unfavourable  time  ;  there  will  probably  be  interest  out- 
standing, and  there  will  be  expenses  to  meet  ;  he  may  even 
have  had  to  lay  out  money  on  maintaining  the  property. 
The  sale  will  probably  be  by  auction,  and  the  property 
will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  Factors  in  value  of  a 
speculative  character,  such  as  good  will  in  the  case  of 
business  premises,  prospective  improvements  in  the  locality 
calculated  to  increase  the  value  of  property,  and  such  like, 
will  probably  be  disregarded  by  purchasers  in  such  sales, 
and  therefore  the  value  must  be  disregarded  by  the  valuer 
in  making  his  valuation. 

(b}  Burdens,  such  as  liability  to  make  up  and  sewer  roads, 
redrain  premises,  carry  out  alterations  under  contract  which 
would  bind  assigns,  or  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  or  the 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  &c.,  Act,  must  of  course  all  be 
carefully  considered.  If  the  property  is  valued  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  earlier  chapters,  such  matters  and  a 
great  many  others  will  be  taken  into  account,  of  course,  but 
mention  is  here  made  of  those  points  which  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  overlooked  (see  Chapter  VI.  particularly). 

The  liability  for  duties  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act 
1910  which  may  fall  upon  a  mortgagee  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  found  that  the  immediate 
sale  of  the  property  would  not  realise  sufficient  money  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  any  interests  due  and  costs,   if 
the  net  income  exceeds  the  interest,  the  mortgagee  may  first 
receive  the  rents  and  pay  off  a  part  of  the  capital  sum  by 
instalments  out  of  the  margin,  and  afterwards  sell  when  the 
loan  has  been  reduced  to  the  realisable  sum.      Therefore  the 
larger  the  margin  the  better. 

(d)  It  was  pointed  out  in  §  571  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  advancing  money  on  mortgage  as  a  form  of  investment 
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is  that  (in  the  ordinary  case)  the  money  may  be  called  in  at 
comparatively  short  notice.  Apart  from  the  property  being 
of  sufficient  value,  therefore,  it  should  be  such  that  it  will 
sell  readily.  If  it  will  not  do  this,  it  does  not  possess  one 
of  the  desirable  factors  in  mortgage  security.  The  value  for 
mortgage  purposes  must  be  the  price  at  which  the  property 
will  sell  readily. 

(e)  The  disadvantages  of  short  leasehold  interests  have 
been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI.,  but  they  need  special 
attention  when  considered  as  security  for  money  advanced  on 
mortgage.  Short  leaseholds  cannot  be  readily  sold,  there 
is  considerable  liability  attaching  to  them,  the  buildings  are 
mostly  old  and  more  or  less  dilapidated,  and  are  often 
situated  in  districts  where  great  changes  are  taking  place. 
The  lessee  suffers  from  the  disturbance  caused  by  these 
changes  without  being  able  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  after 
effects,  and  the  chances  of  his  failing  to  secure  tenants  for 
the  property  are  considerable.  If  this  completed  the  indict- 
ment of  short  leaseholds,  and  it  certainly  does  not,  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  them  as  mortgage  securities. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  periodical  reduction  of 
the  capital  sum,  the  basis  should  be  the  probable  value  of 
the  property  at  each  period,  and  the  proportion  of  that  value 
which  can  be  safely  advanced.  As  the  property  deteriorates 
as  a  mortgage  security,  so  the  margin  should  be  increased. 
Deterioration  as  a  mortgage  security  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  mere  decrease  in  value. 

(/z)  Lifehold  interests  should  not  be  entertained  except 
in  conjunction  with  the  insurance  of  the  life  involved.  The 
life  must  therefore  be  insurable,  and  the  borrower  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  premiums  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  A  larger  net  income,  in  comparison  with  the  interest 
on  loan,  is  required  in  the  case  of  life  interests  ;  the  in- 
surance premium  forms  an  additional  burden,  and  life  inter- 
ests are  not  usually  so  readily  dealt  with  as  other  classes 
of  property.  Contingent  life  interests  are  very  speculative, 
but  contingent  life  policies  can  be  obtained.  Undivided 
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shares  in  properties  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,   and  if 
sold,  usually  realise  only  quite  a  small  sum  comparatively. 

573.  Suitability  of  Property  as  a  Security  for  a  Loan 
on  Mortgage.  —  Obviously  the  properties  which  are  the 
least  fluctuating,  which  are  the  most  readily  realised  and 
which  involve  the  least  liability,  form  the  best  securities. 
Freehold  ground  rents  form  an  excellent  security  ;  short 
leaseholds,  properties  of  the  rougher  class,  indifferently  let, 
and  interests  in  unfinished  properties,  factories,  and  specula- 
tive properties  generally,  point  the  other  extreme. 

Beyond  pointing  extremes,  no  general  guide  is  reliable  ; 
there  are  so  many  grades  of  every  class  of  property,  that  to 
tar  whole  classes  with  the  same  brush  would  be  altogether 
misleading.  If  the  principles  of  valuation  are  understood, 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  features  of  any  particular 
property  will  indicate  to  what  extent  it  is  suitable  as  the 
security  for  a  loan  on  mortgage  :  that  is  the  only  safe  way. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  QUESTIONS  FOR  SELF-EDUCATION. 

(For  Solutions  see  Appendix  C.) 

1.  Freehold  ground  rents  amounting  to  .£50  per  annum,  secured 
on  25  cottages  originally  leased  for  99  now  80  years  unexpired,  are  for 
sale.     There  are  several  collections.     The  property  is  let  to  weekly 
tenants;  the  rent  roll  is  .£250  per  annum.     Value  the  property. 

2.  In  1914  A  purchases  a  lease  which  is  renewable  in  perpetuity 
on  payment  of  a  fine  of  .£40,  the  fine  interval  being   1 4  years,  and 
the  last  renewal  having  been  effected  in  1907.     What  sum  of  money 
ought  he  to  have  invested  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fines  as  they 
become  due? 

3.  The  years'  purchase  for  an  income  that  is  to  be  received  for 
a  limited  period  is  less  than  that  for  a  perpetual   income.     What 
does  this  difference  allow  for  ? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  an  estate  near  a  town  consisting  of  un- 
covered land  which  is  now  let  for  accommodation  purposes  at  ^5 
per  acre  per  annum  ?     It  is  estimated  it  will  be  ripe  for  building  in 
9  years'  time,  that  it  will  probably  be  a  year  later  before  it  can  be 
leased,  and  that  when  it  can  be  let  for  building  purposes  it  will  bear 
a  ground  rent  of  £50  per  acre  per  annum. 

5.  ,£100  was  invested  6  years  ago  and  now  amounts  to  .£150. 
At  what  rate  of  interest  has  it  accumulated  ? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  sinking  fund  ? 

7.  How  would  you  value  a  perpetuity  subject  to  a  lease  for  65 
years,  the  ground  rent  being  £10  per  annum  and  the  full  net  rent 
;£ioo  per  annum? 

8.  What  is  the  value,  on  the  basis  of  the  Northampton  table,  of 
mortality  of  A's  interest  in  a  freehold  property?     At  present  it  is 
enjoyed  by  two  joint  tenants  whose  ages  are  now  50   and    60  re- 
spectively.    The  property  is  let  on  yearly  tenancy.     The  gross  rents 
amount  to  ^630  per  annum.     Assume  a  5  per  cent,  investment. 

9.  A,  who  has  an  interest  held  on  his  own  life  in  a  freehold  pro- 
perty which  returns  a  net  annual  income  of  .£200,  wishes  to  borrow 
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a  sum  of  money  on  his  life  estate.     Upon  what  conditions  would 
you  advise  the  advance  being  made  ? 

10.  Value  a  farm  of  150  acres  with  good  buildings.  The  property 
is  let  to  a  tenant  of  old  standing  at  303.  per  acre.  The  outgoings 
borne  by  the  owner  amount  to  £j6  per  annum.  Treat  it  as  a  4  per 
cent,  investment. 

n.  Explain  briefly  the  principle  on  which  the  table  for  purchasing 
estates  held  for  terms  of  years  certain  is  calculated. 

12.  What  is  the  value  in  1914  of  good-class  leasehold  property  held 
for  a  term  of  60  years  from  June  1900,  and  subleased  in  June  1909 
for  21  years  at  .£150  per  annum?     The  ground  rent  is  .£20  per 
annum.     The  sublessee  paid  a  premium  of  .£500  for  the  lease. 

13.  What  are  valuation  tables,  and  in  what  way  are  they  useful  to 
the  valuer  ? 

14.  Are  the  tables  in  ordinary  use  calculated  at  simple  interest  or 
compound  interest,  and  why  ? 

15.  Assuming  the  valuation  to  be  made  in  September  1914,  at 
what  sum  would  you  value  the  freehold  interest  in  a  property  the 
particulars  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Lease  99  years  from  2§th  September  1846. 

Ground  rent  per  annum  ;£i8. 

Rental  value  on  full  repairing  lease  ^"200  per  annum. 

Present  condition  fair,  but  ^100  would  have  to  be  expended  to 

put  the  house  in  thorough  repair. 
Subleased  for  7,  14,  or  21  years  to  a  substantial  tenant. 

1 6.  In    valuing  a  property  for  mortgage,  what  are  the  principal 
points  you  would  have  regard  to  ? 

17.  State  briefly  the  chief  considerations  to  which  regard  must  be 
had  in  valuing  a  property. 

1 8.  What  is  the  value  of  a  substantially  built  block  of  20  free- 
hold  houses  which  let  on  repairing   lease  at   rents   aggregating  to 
^2000  per  annum  ?     The  property,  which  is  of  recent  erection,  is 
charged  with  an  annuity  of  ^250  per  annum  payable  to  the  present 
owner's  sister,  whose  age  is  now  55.     What  would  it  cost  to  purchase 
an  annuity  to  replace  the  charge  mentioned  ? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  freehold  and  copy- 
hold property? 

20.  In  valuing  a  property,  would  it  be  the  rack  rent,  or  only  part 
of  the  rack  rent,  you  would  multiply  by  your  years'  purchase  ? 

2 1 .  A  railway  company  have  obtained  powers  under  which  they 
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are  compulsorily  purchasing  business  premises  adjoining  a  railway 
terminus,  of  the  estimated  net  rental  value  of  ^45  per  annum.  The 
rooms  over  the  shop  are  occupied  by  the  lessee  and  his  family. 
What  sum  should  the  lessee  recover,  the  particulars  being  as 
follows : — 

Term  48  years  from  September  1907. 

Rent  reserved  in  lease  per  annum  ^£95. 

Estimated  rental  value  on  lease  at  present  time  ,£205. 

Net  profits,  after  allowing  the  reserved  rent,  interest  on  capital,  and 
all  outgoings,  ^1050  per  annum. 

Fixtures  valued  at  ,£240. 

Stock  valued  at  ^750. 

The  business  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  chance  trade.  There 
are  no  available  shops  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

22.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  tenancy  for  life  and  a  lease 
for  life  ?     How  would  you  value  a  reversion  after  either  ? 

23.  Why  is   agricultural   land  valued  at   a   low   rate   of  interest 
compared  with  other  properties  ? 

24.  A  certain  freehold  estate  comprises  20  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  continue  to  let  for  the  next  5  years  and  realise 
a  net  annual   income   of  .£40.     The   land   may    then    be   let   foi 
accommodation  purposes  at  an  annual  rent  averaging  ^5  per  acre ; 
after  that  it  will  be  possible  to  lease  the  land  in  plots  for  building 
purposes  at  ground  rents  of  ^60  per  acre  per  annum.     It  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  estate  will  be  let,  and  that  the  ground  rents  will  be 
secured  fully  within  20  years  from  the  present  date. 

The  estimated  rentals  may  be  taken  as  representing  net  income, 
and  the  acreage  stated  does  not  include  what  will  be  required  for 
roads. 

25.  A  house  was  let  on  3  years'  agreement  2  years  ago  at  a  rent 
of  ;£6o  per  annum.     The  tenant  does  not  undertake  any  repairs, 
and  the  landlord  insures.     It  is  held  on  lease  for  45  years  unexpired 
at  a  ground  rent  of  ^£12  per  annum.     What  is  the  value   of  the 
leaseholder's  interest  ? 

26.  How  would  you  value  : 

(1)  An  arbitrary  fine  payable  on  alienation  and  death. 

(2)  „  „  „         admission. 

(3)  ,,  „  „          death  only  or  on  alienation  only. 

(4)  A  fine  certain. 

(5)  A  relief. 

(6)  A  heriot  payable  on  death  and  alienation. 

(7)  ,,  „          admission. 

(8)  „  ,,          alienation  only. 

(9)  A  quit  rent,  a  free  rent,  and  other  annual  rents? 
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27.  What  is  the  value  of  a  leasehold  house  held  for  a  term  of  50 
years  unexpired  at  a  ground  rent  of  ^5  per  annum,  subleased  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  5  years  at  ^£50  per  annum,  but  let  to  a  yearly 
tenant  at  ,£75  per  annum?     The  purchaser  will  require  5  per  cent, 
for  his  money. 

28.  Looking  back  over  a  course  of  years,  A  finds  that  a  certain 
leasehold  property  has  returned  him  an  average  net  annual  income 
°f  ;£5T3-     He   bought   the  property  for  £7000  in  1904,  and  the 
lease  was  originally  for  a  term  of  60  years  from   1872.     What  return 
does  A  reap  from  his  investment,  supposing  he  has  to  set  aside  a 
sinking  fund  which  accumulates  at  3  per  cent? 

29.  Thirty  years  ago  A  took  land  on  building  lease  for  60  years 
at  a  ground  rent  of  ^30  per  annum,  and  laid  out  .£5000  in  the 
erection  of  buildings.     This  year  he  restored  his  lease  to  its  original 
term,   paying  a  premium   of  ^500  and   agreeing  to   pay  ^20  per 
annum  more  rent  to  meet  an  increase  in  value  in  the  land  since  the 
date  of  the  originaj  grant.     The  property  now  returns  a  net  annual 
income  of  ,£350  per  annum.     What  is  the  sitting  rent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  value  of  leasehold  premises  which  are  held  for 
60  years  unexpired  at  a  ground  rent  of  £$  per  annum  and  subleased 
for  21  years  (10  years  unexpired)  at  .£42,  los.  per  annum?     The 
sublessee  improved  the  premises,  and  expended  ,£500  in  doing  so 
when  he  took  up  the  lease.     No  rent  was  payable  under  the  lease  for 
the  first  three  months,  to  give  the  lessee  time  for  carrying  out  the 
works  and  getting  into  occupation. 

Value  on  the  6  per  cent,  table,  and  deal  with  the  improvements  on 
the  basis  of  the  lessee  getting  5  per  cent,  for  his  money. 

31.  Define  increment  value  duty,  reversion  duty,  and  undeveloped 
land  duty. 

32.  A,  the  leaseholder  of  certain  property,  wishes   to  secure  an 
extension  of  3  5  years  in  the  term  of  his  lease,  which  is  now  5  years 
unexpired.     When  he  took  the  property  it  was  of  the  net  annual 
value   ,£110    per  annum,    the  reserved  rent,  but  it  is  now  worth 
£115  per  annum.     What  premium  ought  A  to  pay  for  the  renewal? 

33.  In   the   process  of  making  the  general  valuation  under  the 
Finance   (1909-10)   Act  1910,   what   statutory   values   have   to   be 
ascertained  ? 

34.  Assume  that  ^80  per  annum  is  the  amount  actually  received 
in  rents  from  each  of  four  separate  properties  let  respectively  weekly, 
yearly,  on  3  years'  agreement  and  on  repairing  lease,  and  show  what 
the  "  rateable  "  would  be. 

Assume  that  ^£90  per  annum  is  the  rateable  value  of  each  of  four 
separate  properties  let  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  question,  and 
state  what  the  gross  values  would  be. 
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35.  Name  the   chief  deductions  which  have  to  be  made  in  cal- 
culating assessable  site  value  from  gross  value. 

36.  Calculate,  with  the  aid  of  Logarithmic  Tables  : 

(a)  The  amount  of  ^50  in  5  years  at  5  per  cent. 

(b)  The  present  value  of  .£50  for  5  years  at  3  J  per  cent. 

37.  Find  the  net  annual  sum  which  a  property  ought  to  be  return- 
ing if  the  investment  is  to  return  6  per  cent.     The  sinking  fund  can 
be  accumulated  at  3  per  cent,  only,  and  the  term  during  which  the 
property  will   be   enjoyed   is  21   years.     Assume  the   property  was 
purchased  for  £1000.     Form  your  own  table. 

38.  Assume,  in  the  following  cases,  that  the  average  annual  cost  of 
internal  repairs  is  £8,  of  external  repairs  £8,  and  renewal  fund  ,£8, 
and  of  insurance  £2,  and  give  the  assessment  for  rating  purposes 
in  each  case. 

1 i )  Within  the  metropolis, 

(2)  Outside  the  metropolis, 

(a)  Rent  ;£ioo.     Landlord  does  outside  repairs  and  all  renewals 

and  also  insures.     Tenant  does  inside  repairs. 

(b)  Rent  £92.     Landlord  does  outside  repairs  and  all  renewals 

and  also  insures.     Tenant  does  inside  repairs. 

(c)  Rent  £84.     Landlord  provides  renewal  fund  and  also  insures. 

Tenant  does  all  repairs. 

(d)  Rental  20.     Tenant  does  all  repairs,  provides  renewal  fund 

and  also  insures. 

39.  Calculate,  using  Logarithmic  Tables: 

(a)  The  amount  of  £20  per  annum  for  5  years  at  5  per  cent. 

(b)  The  present  value  of  .£10  per  annum  for   7  years   at 

7  per  cent. 

40.  Calculate,  without  the  aid  of  valuation  tables,  the  value  of  a 
property  held  for  an    unexpired    term    of  2  years,  returning  a  net 
annual  income  of  .£150.     The  investment  to  pay  6  per  cent,  and 
the  sinking  fund  to  be  provided  at  3^  per  cent. 
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COMPULSORY   ENFRANCHISEMENT   UNDER   THE 
COPYHOLD  ACT  1894  (57  &  58  VICT.  c.  46). 

MINUTE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FISHERIES 

AS  TO  PROCEEDINGS  ON  COMPULSORY  ENFRANCHISEMENTS 
UNDER  THE  COPYHOLD  ACT   1894. 

Lord  or  Tenant  can  Compel  Enfranchisement  of  Copyhold. 

1.  A  lord  or  a  tenant  (see  definitions  in  section  94  of  the  Act)  can 
compel  enfranchisement  of  any  copyhold  land  to  which  the  tenant 
has  been  admitted,  except  where  the  tenant  is  a  mortgagee  not  in 
possession,  or  where  the  land  is  held  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  years, 
and  the  tenant  has  not  a  right  of  renewal.     But  where  the  tenant 
has  not  been  admitted  since  the  3oth  of  June  1853,  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  this  power  until  after  payment  or  tender  of  such  fine,  and 
of  the  value  of  such  heriot  (if  any)  as  would  become  payable  in  the 
event  of  admittance  on  alienation   subsequent  to  that  day,  and  of 
two-thirds  of  such  sum  as  the  steward  would  have  been  entitled  to 
in  respect  of  the  admittance. 

Lord  or  Tenant  can  Compel  Enfranchisement  of 
Manorial  Incidents. 

2.  Any  lord  or  tenant  of  any  land  liable  to  any  heriot,  quit  rent, 
free  rent,  or  other  manorial  incident  whatsoever,  may  require  and 
compel  the  extinguishment  of  such  rights  or  incidents  affecting  the 
land,  and  the  release  and  enfranchisement  of  the  land  subject  there- 
to, and  the  proceedings  thereon  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  en- 
franchisement of  copyhold  land.     If  the  land  is  freehold  (including 
customary  freehold)  and  subject  to  heriots  and  no  heriot  has  become 
due  or  payable  since  the  30th  of  June  1853,  a  tenant  cannot  avail 
himself  of  this  power  until  after  payment  or  tender  of  the  value  of 
such  heriot  (if  any)  as  would  become  payable  in  the  event  of  an 
admittance  or  enrolment  on  alienation  subsequent  to  that  day,  and 
of  two-thirds  of  such  sum  as  the  steward  would  have  been  entitled 
to  for  fees  in  respect  of  the  alienation  or  admittance  or  enrolment. 
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etc.,  to  be  Paid  before  Enfranchisement. 

3.  A  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  require  enfranchisement  of  any  land 
until  after  payment  or  tender  of  all  fines  and  fees  consequent  on  the 
last  admittance  to  the  land. 

Notice  of  Desire  to  Enfranchise. 

4.  A  lord  or  tenant  requiring  enfranchisement  or  extinguishment 
of  manorial  incidents,  must  give  notice  in  writing,  the  one  to  the 
other,  of  his  desire  to  have  the  land  enfranchised,  and  send  a  copy 
of  the  notice  to  the  Board,  with  an  endorsement  thereon,  stating 
when  and  upon  whom  the  notice  was  served,  and  how  served. 

Lord  and  Tenant  may  Agree  as  to  Compensation. 

5.  The   lord   and   the   tenant,  after  the  notice  requiring  enfran- 
chisement has  been  delivered,  may  agree  in  writing  upon  the  com- 
pensation  to   be   paid  for  enfranchisement.     A  form,  showing  the 
information  to  be  furnished  by  the  steward  in  such  cases,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Board.     A  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  page  4  of  the  form. 

Determination  of  Compensation. 

6.  The  lord  and  the  tenant  may,  after  the  notice  requiring  en- 
franchisement has  been  delivered,  agree  in  writing  that  the  Board 
shall  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  enfranchisement, 
or  they  may  appoint  a  valuer  or  valuers  to  determine  such  compen 
sation.     Forms  of  agreement   or   appointment   applicable   to   such 
cases  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Board. 

Appointment  of  Valuers. 

7.  If  the  compensation  is  not  otherwise  determined,  it  is  to  be 
ascertained  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  on  a  valuation  to  be 
made  by  a  valuer,  valuers,  or  umpire  *  :  — 

(a)  The  lord  and  tenant  may,  in  any  case,  jointly  appoint   one 
valuer. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Valuer  by  Justices.  —  When  the  manorial  rights 
to  be  compensated  consist  only  of  heriots,  rents,  and  licenses  at  fixed 
rates  to  demise  or  to  fell  timber,  or  of  any  of  these,  or  where  the 
land  to  be  enfranchised  is  not  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  a 
greater  amount  than  the  net  annual  value  of  ,£30,  the  valuation  is 
to   be  made  by  a  valuer  to  be  appointed  by  the  justices  at  petty 
sessions  holden  for  the  division  or  place  in  which  the  manor  or  the 

1  The  valuers  and  umpire  are  not  arbitrators,  but  are  assessors  and  assistants  to 
the  Board,  and  the  award  is  made  by  the  Board  under  the  authority  given  by  the 
Act;  see  The  Queen  v.  Land  Commissioners,  (1889)  23  Q.B.D.  59;  58  L.J., 
Q.B.  3I3537W.R.  538. 
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greater  part  of  it  is  situate,  unless  either  party  to  the  enfranchisement 
gives  notice  that  he  desires  the  valuation  to  be  made  by  a  valuer  or 
valuers  appointed  by  the  lord  and  tenant,  in  which  case  he  must  pay 
the  additional  expenses  caused  by  that  mode  of  valuation.  Before 
either  party  applies  to  the  justices  to  appoint  a  valuer,  notice  of  the 
application  must  be  given  to  the  other  party,  and  a  copy  of  the 
notice,  as  well  as  of  any  appointment  by  the  justices,  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Board. 

(c]  Appointment  of  separate  Valuers  by  Lord  and  Tenant. — In  all 
other   cases  the  lord  and  the  tenant  each  appoint  a  valuer.     The 
person    who    has  given  notice  of  his  desire  to  enfranchise  should 
appoint  a  valuer  in  writing,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  other  party 
requiring  him  to  appoint  his  valuer.     A  copy  of  the  valuer's  appoint- 
ment and  of  the  notice  should  be  sent  to  the  Board,  with  the  time 
and  mode  of  service  of  the  notice  endorsed  thereon.     When  the 
notice  of  the  appointment  of  valuer  has  been  received,  the  party  on 
whom  it  has  been  served  must  within  twenty-eight  days  appoint  his 
valuer,  and  send  a  copy  of  the  appointment  both  to  the  opposite 
party  and  to  the  Board. 

(d]  Failure  by  Lord  or  Tenant  to  appoint  a    Valuer. — In  any  case 
where,  after  due  notice  as  aforesaid,  either  party  does  not  appoint 
his  valuer  within  twenty-eight  days  or  within  such  further  time,  if 
any,  as  the  Board  by  order  allow,  the  appointment  devolves  upon 
the  Board,  who,  on  being  requested  by  either  party,  will  appoint  a 
valuer. 

Appointment  of  Umpire. 

8.  The  valuers  within  fourteen  days  after  their  appointment,  and 
before  they  proceed,  must  appoint  an  umpire,  to  whom  the  whole 
matter,  or  any  point  in  dispute  between  them,  may  be  referred.     A 
copy  of  such  appointment  should  be  forwarded  to  the  umpire  and 
to  the  Board.     If  the  valuers  fail  to  appoint  within  fourteen  days, 
the  appointment  devolves  upon  the  Board,  who,  on  being  requested 
by  the  valuers,  or  one  of  them,  will  appoint  an  umpire. 

Death  or  Removal  of  a  Valuer  or  Umpire. 

9.  When  a  valuer  or  umpire  dies,  or  becomes  incapable,  or  refuses 
to  act,  or  is  removed  by  the  Board,  another  valuer  or  umpire  may  be 
appointed  in  his  place,  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  by 
the  person  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Act  with  regard  to  the 
valuer  or  umpire,  in  whose  place  he  is  appointed,  and  in  default  by 
the  Board.     A  valuer  or  umpire  so  appointed  may  adopt  and  act 
upon  any  valuation  or  proceeding  agreed  on  or  completed  by  the 
valuer,  valuers,  or  umpire  previously  acting. 

Declaration  of  Valuers  or  Umpire. 

10.  Before  any  valuer  or  umpire  enters  upon  his  valuation,  he  must, 
in   the   presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  make  and  subscribe  a 
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declaration   in  the  following  form,  which  must  be  annexed  to  the 
Decision  when  forwarded  to  the  Board  : — 

"I  declare  that  I  will  faithfully,  to 

the  best  of  my  ability,  value,  hear,  and  determine  the  matters 
referred  to  me  under  the  Copyhold  Act  1894. 

"Made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  A.  B. 

this  day  of  19     ." 

Instructions  to  be  Given  to    Valuers. 

11.  As  the  Decision  of  the  valuer  or  valuers  should  be  given  within 
forty-two  days,  the  parties  should,  without  delay,  furnish  to  him  or 
them,  all  such  information  as  may  be  required  and  called  for  by  him 
or  them  :  and  if  either  party  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so,  the  valuer  or 
valuers  will  proceed  upon  such  information  as  he  or  they  can  other- 
wise obtain. 

Circumstances  to  be  Considered  by    Valuers. 

12.  The  circumstances  to  be  considered  by  valuers  are  mentioned 
in  section  6  of  the  Act,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

"(i)  In  making  a  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
compensation  for  a  compulsory  enfranchisement  under 
this  Act,  the  valuers  shall  take  into  account,  and  make 
due  allowance  for  the  facilities  for  improvements,  customs 
of  the  manor,  fines,  heriots,  reliefs,  quit  rents,  chief  rents, 
forfeitures,  and  all  other  incidents  whatsoever  of  copy- 
hold or  customary  tenure,  and  all  other  circumstances 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  land  included  in  the  enfranchise- 
ment, and  all  advantages  to  arise  therefrom,  provided  that 
they  shall  not  take  into  account  or  allow  for  the  value 
of  escheats. 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  matters  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
valuation  shall  be  calculated  as  at  the  date  of  the  notice 
to  enfranchise." 

Decision  of  Valuers  or  Umpire. 

13.  The  valuers  must  determine  the  value  of  the  matters  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  valuation  at  a  gross  sum  of  money.1     The 
valuers'  Decision  must  be  in  such  form  as  the  Board  direct,  and  be 
made  within  forty-two  days  after  their  appointment  or  within  such 
further  time  (if  any)  as  the  Board  by  order  allow,  and  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  with  the  details  of  the  valuation  separately  given.     A  copy 
of  the  Decision  must  also  be  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  lord  or 
steward  and  to  the  tenant  or  his   attorney.     If  the  valuers  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  compensation  or  any  point  arising  in  the  valuation, 
they  or  either  of  them  may  refer  the  whole  matter  or  the  point  in 

1  See  paragraph  32  as  to  scale  of  compensation. 
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dispute  to  the  umpire.  If  they  do  not  give  their  Decision  within 
the  prescribed  time  and  do  not  refer  the  matter  to  the  umpire, 
the  Board  may  direct  the  umpire  to  act  as  valuer.  The  umpire 
must  give  his  Decision  within  forty-two  days  after  the  reference  to 
him,  and  forward  it  with  details  as  above  mentioned  to  the  Board, 
and  send  copies  of  it  to  the  lord  or  steward  and  to  the  tenant  or  his 
attorney. 

Extension  of  Time. 

14.  If  any  extension  of  the  prescribed  time  for  doing  an  act  be 
desired,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time. 

Description  of  Land  to  be  Enfranchised. 

15.  A  schedule  containing  the  exact  description  under  which  the 
land  is  to  be  enfranchised  should  be  annexed  to  every   Decision. 
The  court  roll  description   by  which   the  tenant  was  admitted  or 
enrolled  should  be  given  in  the  schedule.     If,  however,  the  parties 
agree  to  a  more  modern  description  of  the  land  in  addition  to  the 
court  roll  description,  the  same  should  be  signed  by  the  steward  of 
the  manor  and  by  the  tenant  or  his  attorney. 

Identity  of  Land. 

1 6.  (a)  Where  the  identity  of  the  land  cannot  be  ascertained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  valuers,  if  the  quantity  of  the  land  is  mentioned 
in  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor,  and  is  therein  stated  to  be  in  statute 
measure,  the  land  is  to  be  taken  to  be  of  that  quantity,  and  in  every 
other  case  the  quantity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  valuers. 

(b)  Plans. — Where  the  land  is  not  defined  by  a  plan  on  the 
court  rolls,  the  valuers,  if  requested  in  writing  by  either  lord  or 
tenant,  are  to  define  it  by  a  plan.  Ordnance  Survey  maps,  or  a 
tracing  therefrom,  will  generally  be  found  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  published  on  the  grV^  an(^  6-inch  scales,  and 
on  larger  scales  in  many  instances  for  town  properties.  They  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr  Edward  Stanford,  12,  13,  and  14  Long 
Acre,  London,  W.C.,  who  will  afford  full  information  respecting 
them.  They  can  also  be  purchased  from  agents  in  most  of  the  chief 
towns ;  through  many  of  the  Head  Post  Offices ;  and  directly,  or 
through  any  bookseller,  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton. 

Except  by  agreement  between  the  lord  and  tenant,  a  plan  is  not 
to  be  made  where  it  appears  by  the  court  rolls  or  otherwise  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  have  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  last 
past  treated  as  being  intermixed  with  the  boundaries  of  other  lands, 
and  as  being  incapable  of  definition. 

Where  valuers  have  been  appointed,  the  lord  or  the  tenant  may, 
in  any  case  of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of 
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the  land,  apply  to  the  Board  to  ascertain  and  define  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

Minerals  and  Other  Reserved  Rights. 

17.  No  enfranchisement  will  affect  the  estate  or  right  of  any  lord 
or  tenant  in  the  minerals  or  any  other  rights  mentioned  in  section  23 
of  the  Act,  without  his  express  consent  in  writing.     Therefore,  when 
the  tenant  desires  and  the  lord  is  willing  to  include  and  extinguish 
such   rights   of  the    lord,  the   lord's    consent  must  be  sent  to  the 
valuers   before  they  enter  upon  their  valuation,  in  order  that  they 
may  include  the  rights  in  their  Decision.     A  form  of  consent  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Board,  and  the  signed  consent  should  be 
forwarded  to  them  with  the  Decision. 

Board  will  Prepare  Award  of  Enfranchisement. 

1 8.  When   the   compensation    has   been   ascertained   under    the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Board  having  made  such  inquiries  as  they 
think  proper,  and  having  considered  any  applications  made  to  them 
by  the  parties,  may  make  in  such  form  as  they  provide,  an  Award  of 
enfranchisement  on  the  basis  of  the  compensation,  and  the  Award 
will  be  prepared  by  them. 

Board  may  Continue  Conditions  of  User  for  Benefit  of 
Public  or  Other  Tenants. 

19.  The  Board  have  power  under  section  13  of  the  Act  by  the 
award  of  enfranchisement  to  continue  and  give  effect  to  any  condition 
affecting  the  user  of  the  land  subject  to  which  the  tenant  may  have 
been  admitted  and  which  may  have  been  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  or  of  the  other  tenants  of  the  manor,  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  some  special   hardship   or   injustice   would 
result  if  the  land  were  released  from  the  condition. 

When  Compensation  to  be  a  Rent  Charge. 

20.  (a)  When  the  enfranchisement  is  at  the  instance  of  the  lord, 
or  where  the  land  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be  sufficiently 
identified,  and  the  compensation  amounts  to  more  than  one  year's 
improved  value  of  the  land,  then,  unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree, 
or   the   tenant  exercises  the  option  hereafter  mentioned,  the  com- 
pensation must  be  an  annual  rent  charge  of  ^4  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  the  compensation,  commencing  from  the  date  of 
the  notice  to  enfranchise,  and  issuing  out  of  the  land  enfranchised. 

The  rent  charges  are  payable  on  the  Tst  of  January  and  the  ist  of 
July  in  each  year,  but  are  redeemable  by  the  person  for  the  time 
being  in  actual  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  land,  on  payment  of  twenty-five  times  the  amount  of  the  rent 
charge. 

(^)  Compensation  may  be  a  Gross  Sum  at  Option  of  Tenant. — 
The  tenant  has,  however,  the  option  of  paying  the  compensation  in 
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a  gross  sum  of  money,  but  he  must  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
by  him  of  the  draft  Award  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  his 
desire  so  to  pay. 

Compensation  to  be  Paid  Prior  to  the  Confirmation  of  Award. 

21.  When  the  compensation  for  enfranchisement  is  a  gross  sum 
of  money,  the  receipt  of  the  person  entitled   to  receive  the  same 
must  be  produced  to  the  Board  before  the  Award  of  enfranchise- 
ment can  be  confirmed. 

Questions  of  Law  or  Fact. 

22.  If  any  questions  of  law  or  fact  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
valuation  on  any  compulsory  enfranchisement  they  may  be  referred 
to  the  Board. 


Proceedings  not  to  Abate  in  Case  of  Death  of  Lord  or  Tenant. 

23.  If  pending  any  proceedings  the  lord  or  tenant  dies,  there  is 
no  abatement  of  the  proceedings,  and  any  admittance  or  enrolment 
consequent  on  such  death  must  be  made  without  the  payment  of 
any  fine,  relief,  or  heriot,  and  the  compensation  must  be  ascertained 
as  if  the  enfranchisement  had  been  effected  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings. 

Who  May  Act  for  Lord. 

24.  Any  lord  may  act  either  on  his  own  behalf,  or  by  his  steward, 
or  may  appoint  an  agent  other  than  his  steward  to  act  for  him ;  but 
unless  and  until  he  has  given  written  notice  to  the  tenant  and  the 
Board  respectively  that  he  intends  to  act  on  his  own  behalf,  or  that 
he  has  appointed  an  agent  (to  be  named  in  the  notice)  other  than 
his  steward  to  act  for  him,  the  steward,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
represents  the  lord  in  all  matters  of  procedure,  and  the  tenant  and 
the  Board  may  treat  the  steward  as  the  agent  of  the  lord  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  notices,  making  agreements,  and  all 
other  matters  relating   to  enfranchisement ;   except  that  a  steward, 
without  special  authority,  has  no  power  to  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
lord  to  the  rights  comprised  in  section  23  of  the  Act  being  affected 
by  the  enfranchisement. 

When  Lords  or  Tenants  are  Trustees. 

25.  When  either  the  lords  or  the  tenants  are  trustees,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  trustees  is  abroad  or  is  incapable  or  refuses  to  act,  any 
proceedings  necessary  to   be  done  by  the  trustees  for  effecting  an 
enfranchisement  under  the  Act  may  be  done  by  the  other  trustee 
or  trustees. 
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Married   Women. 

26.  A  married  woman,  being  lady  of  a  manor  or  tenant,  is,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  to  be  deemed  a  feme  sole. 

Persons  under  Disability  or  Beyond  the  Seas. 

27.  When  a  lord  or  a  tenant  or  any  person  interested  in  an  en- 
franchisement or  otherwise  under  the  Act  is  an  infant  or  a  lunatic, 
or  is  abroad,  or  is  unknown,  or  not  ascertained,  anything  by  the  Act 
required  or  authorised  to  be  done  by  or  in  respect  of  him  is  to  be 
done  on  his  behalf,  if  he  is  an  infant  and  has  a  guardian,  by  his 
guardian,  and  if  he  is  a  lunatic  and  there  is  a  committee  of  his  estate, 
by  the  committee,  and  if  he  is  abroad  and  has  an  attorney  authorised 
in  that  behalf,  by  his  attorney,  and  in  every  other  case  by  some  fit 
person  appointed  by  the  Board  to  represent  him  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Appointment  of  Agent  by  Power  of  Attorney. 

28.  An  agent  or  attorney  may  be  appointed  by  power  of  attorney 
by  a  lord  or  tenant,  or  other  person  interested  in  any  proceedings 
under  the  Act,  in  the  following  form  :— 

"  Manor  of 
in  the  County  of 

"  I,  A.  B.,  of,  etc.,  hereby  appoint  C.  Z>.,  of,  etc.,  to  be  my  lawful 
attorney  to  act  for  me  in  all  respects  as  if  I  myself  were 
present  and  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  Copyhold 
Act  1894. 

"  Dated  the  day  of  nineteen 

hundred  and 

"(Signed)         A.  B." 

The  power  of  attorney  must  be  in  writing,  and  be  signed  by  the 
person  giving  it,  or,  if  it  is  given  by  a  corporation  aggregate,  be  sealed 
or  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  corporation.  The  power  of  attorney, 
or  a  copy  authenticated  by  two  witnesses,  must  be  sent  to  the  Board. 

Notices,  Agreements^  arid  Appointments  to  be  Duly  Signed. 

29.  Notices,  agreements,  and  appointments  of  valuers  by  the  lord 
may  be  signed  by  him  or  his  agent  or  by  the  steward,  and  if  given, 
or  made,  by  the  tenant,  may  be  signed  by  him,  or  by  an  agent  duly 
authorised  by  power  of  attorney  to  act  on  his  behalf. 

Service  of  Notices. 

30.  A  notice  required  or  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be  given  to  any 
person  must  be  given  in  writing,  and  may  be  served  personally  or  by 
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leaving  it  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  or  business  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter 
addressed  to  him  at  that  place,  or  where  he  is  a  tenant  of  any  premises 
by  delivering  the  same,  or  a  true  copy  of  it,  to  some  person  on  the 
premises,  or  if  there  is  no  person  on  the  premises  to  whom  it  can  be 
delivered,  by  fixing  it  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises. 

Copies  of  Notices ',  etc.,  to  be  sent  to  the  Board. 

31.  Copies  of  all  notices  and  appointments  should  be  sent  to  the 
Board  as  soon  as  they  are  given  or  made. 

Scales  of  Compensation  and  Allowance  to   Valuers. 

32.  A  scale  of  compensation  for  enfranchisement  and  a  scale  of 
allowance  to  valuers,  framed  pursuant  to  section  66  of  the  Act,  for 
guidance,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Board.     The  person 
requiring  an  enfranchisement  should  state  to  the  other  party  to  the 
enfranchisement  whether  he  is  or  is  not  willing  to  adopt  the  scale  of 
compensation. 

The  scale  of  compensation  will  probably  facilitate  the  settlement 
by  agreement  of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  especially  in  fine  certain  cases, 
in  which  the  compensation  is  usually  of  small  amount. 

Steward's  Compensation. 

33.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  by  a  tenant  to  the  steward  in 
every  case  of  compulsory  enfranchisement  is  fixed  by  section  9  of 
the  Act. 

Stamp  Duty. 

34.  Agreements,    decisions   of  valuers,   and   powers   of  attorney 
under  the  Act  are  not  chargeable  with  stamp  duty.     As  to  stamp 
duty  on    an    Award   of  enfranchisement,  see   Copyhold  Act  1894, 
section  58  (2) :  and  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910,  section  73. 

Expenses. 

35.  In  case  of  any  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expenses 
relating  to  an  enfranchisement,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the 
Board. 

Forms. 

36.  The  under-mentioned  forms  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  Board,  or,  if  a  number  be  required,  to  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Sons, 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

Notice  from  lord  or  tenant,  of  desire  for  enfranchisement. 
Notice  from  lord  or  tenant,  of  desire  for  extinguishment  of 
manorial  incidents,  and  enfranchisement. 
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Information  to  be  furnished  to  the  Board  in  every  case  of 
enfranchisement  under  the  Copyhold  Act  1894,  with  agreement 
as  to  compensation  between  lord  and  tenant,  when  they  agree. 

Agreement  between  lord  and  tenant  that  the  Board  shall 
determine  the  compensation  for  enfranchisement. 

Joint  appointment  of  one  valuer  by  lord  and  tenant. 

Appointment  of  valuer  by  lord  or  tenant. 

Notice  of  appointment  of  valuer  from  lord  or  tenant  and 
calling  on  the  other  to  appoint  his  valuer. 

Appointment  of  umpire  by  valuers. 

Consent  of  lord  to  include  reserved  rights. 

Decision  of  valuer  or  valuers. 

Decision  of  umpire. 

Declaration  as  to  lord's  title. 

Receipt  for  compensation  money. 

SYDNEY  OLIVIER, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES, 
3  ST  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W., 
February  1913. 
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COPYHOLD   ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

SCALE  OF  COMPENSATION 

IN  ORDINARY  CASES  OF  ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  COPYHOLDS  OF 
INHERITANCE,  FRAMED  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  66  OF  THE 
COPYHOLD  ACT  1894. 

Fines  Arbitrary. 

1.  In  fine  arbitrary  cases  when  a  fine  is  payable  on  alienation  by, 
as  well  as  on  the  death  of,  a  tenant,  the  compensation  for  fines 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  years'  annual  value  of  the  property 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tenant  as  set  forth  in  the  table  hereto 
annexed. 

2.  The  table  is  calculated  on  the  principle  that  a  fine  of  two  years' 
annual  value  is  payable  on  each  change  of  tenancy;  therefore,  in 
those  manors  in  which  the  customary  fine  on  alienation  by,  or  on 
the  death   of,    a  tenant   is   less  than  two   years'   annual   value,  a 
proportionate   reduction   should   be   made  in   the  amount    of    the 
compensation. 

3.  In  estimating  the  annual  value  of  the  property,  no  deduction 
should  be  made  for  land  tax,  but  the  quit  rent  should  be  deducted, 
and,   where   there   are   buildings,    allowance   should    be   made   for 
keeping  the  buildings  in  repair.     The  gross  annual  value  of  the  land 
for  the  poor  rate  assessment  may  be  used,  when  applicable,  as  the 
basis  for  ascertaining  the  annual  value. 

4.  When   there  are   facilities  for  improvement,  or   the  land  has 
present  or  prospective  building  value,  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  fee 
simple  value  may  be  taken  as  the  annual  value. 

Fines  Certain. 

5.  In  fine  certain  cases  when  a  fine  is  payable  on  alienation  by,  as 
well  as  on  the  death  of,  a  tenant,  the  compensation  for  fines  may  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  amount  of  the  fine  by  one-half  of  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  given  in  the  table  according  to  the  age  of 
the  tenant. 

Reliefs. 

6.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  a  relief  may  be  calculated  in 
like  manner  as  a  fine  certain. 

Heriots. 

7.  The  compensation  for  a  heriot  payable  on  alienation  by,  as  well 
as  on  the  death  of,  a  tenant,  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
value  of  the  heriot  by  one-half  of  the  number  of  years'  purchase 
given  in  the  table  according  to  the  age  of  the  tenant. 
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8.  The  value  of  a  heriot  may  generally  be  ascertained  from  the 
average  value  of  the  last  three  heriots  taken  or  paid  in  respect  of  the 
property  to  be  enfranchised.     If  that  information  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  will  not  apply,  the  following  circumstances  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  value  of  a  heriot :  namely,  the  nature  of 
the  heriot,  the  character  and  value  of  the  property,  the  condition  in 
life  of  the  tenant,  and  also  whether  the  heriot  can  be  seized  as  well 
without  as  within  the  manor. 

When  Fine  or  Heriot  Payable  only  on  One  of  the  Events  of 
Alienation  or  Death. 

9.  The  table  being  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  fines  and 
heriots  are  payable  both  on  alienation  inter  vivos  by  a  tenant  and  on 
his  death,  when  a  fine,  whether  arbitrary  or  certain,  or  a  heriot,  is 
payable  only  on  one  of  those  events,  then  only  one-half  of  the  com- 
pensation calculated  as  previously  directed  should  be  given. 

When  Fine  or  Heriot  Payable  on  Death  of  Lord. 

10.  In  manors  in  which  fines  or  heriots  are  payable  on  the  death 
of  the  lord,  as  well  as  on  alienation  by,  or  on  the  death  of,  a  tenant, 
the  compensation  on  enfranchisement  should  be  increased  according 
to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  customary  fine  or  heriot  payable 
in  the  manor  on  the  death  of  the  lord. 

Quit  Rents  and  other  Annual  Payments. 

11.  The  compensation  for  quit  rents,  free  rents,  and  other  annual 
rents,  services,  or  payment,  should  be  calculated  at  25  years'  purchase. 

Timber. 

12.  -Compensation  for  timber  shou-ld  be  ascertained  as  follows  : — 
When  by  a  special  custom  of  the  manor  the  lord  can  enter  upon  the 
land  and  cut  and  carry  away  the  timber  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenant,  its  whole  value,  after  making  a  sufficient  allowance  for  repairs, 
should  be  given  to  the  lord.     But  where  there  is  no  special  custom, 
so  that  the  ordinary  law  of  copyholds  is  applicable  and  therefore  the 
lord  cannot  enter  and  cut  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  one- 
half  only  of  its  value,  after  making  a  sufficient  allowance  for  repairs, 
should  be  given.     If  there  be  any  other  special  custom  in  the  manor 
relating  to  timber,  such  custom  should  be  regarded. 

Forfeitures,  etc. 

13.  The  compensation  for  forfeitures  and  all   other  incidents  of 
copyhold  tenure  not  hereinbefore  provided  for,  should  not  exceed 
20  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  the  property.     The  annual  value 
may  be  ascertained  as  in  paragraphs  3  and  4. 
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Escheat. 

14.  The  right  of  escheat  being  reserved   to  the  lord  under  the 
Copyhold  Act  1894,  its  value  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

When  Land  held  by  Joint  Tenants  or  Tenants  in  Common. 

1 5.  In    the   case   of    an    enfranchisement    by  joint   tenants,    the 
compensation  for  fines,  and  heriots  if  any,  should  be  based  upon 
such  a  single  life  as  may  be  equivalent  to  the  expectation  of  survivor- 
ship of  the  joint  lives  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  ascertain  the  age  of  such 
single   life   according    to   the   rules   and    tables   appended   to   the 
Succession  Duty  Act  1853.     In  the  case  of  an  enfranchisement  by 
coparceners  or  tenants  in  common,  the  share  of  each  tenant  should 
be  valued  separately,  having  regard  to  the  age  of  the  tenant,  and 
according  to  the  table  annexed. 

Special  Customs  or  Circumstances. 

1 6.  If  there    be  any  special   customs   of  the  manor,  or   special 
circumstances  affecting  or  relating  to  the  land  to  be  enfranchised,  or 
special  advantages  to  arise  from  the  enfranchisement,  they  should  be 
taken  into   consideration,  and   due   allowance   should   be  made  in 
respect  of  them. 

Interest. 

17.  Interest  should  be  made  payable  by  the  agreement  or  decision 
on  the  amount  of  the  compensation  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per 
cent,  per  annum    from  the  date  of  the   notice   requiring   the   en- 
franchisement to  the  date  of  payment  of  the  compensation,  unless 
the  compensation  is  paid  by  way  of  an  annual  rent  charge  under 
the  Act. 

1 8.  The  foregoing  scale  is  for  guidance  only,  and  is  not  binding 
as  a  matter  of  law  in  any  particular  case ;  but  the  party  requiring 
enfranchisement  should,  in  accordance  with    the  Act,  state  to   the 
other  party  whether  or  no  he  is  willing  to  adopt  the  scale. 

SYDNEY  OLIVIER, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES, 
3  ST  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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COPYHOLD   ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

SCALE  OF  COMPENSATION. 

TABLE  OF  YEARS'  PURCHASE. 


Age  of 

Years' 

Age  of 

Years' 

Age  of 

Years' 

Age  of 

Years' 

Tenant. 

Purchase. 

Tenant. 

Purchase. 

Tenant. 

Purchase. 

Tenant. 

Purchase. 

... 

31 

3-07 

61 

4-14 

91 

5  -02 

... 

32 

3-10 

62 

4-18 

92 

5*03 

... 

33 

3^3 

63 

4-23 

93 

5'05 

... 

34 

3-16 

64 

4-27 

94 

5'o6 

*5 

2  '29 

35           3  '20 

65 

4'3i 

95 

5-08 

6 

2-32 

36 

3*23 

66 

4'35 

96 

5-10 

7 

2'34 

37 

3-26 

67 

4  '39 

97 

5   !2 

8 

2'37 

38 

3-29 

68 

4  '43 

98 

S'l3 

9 

2-40 

39 

3'33 

69 

4  '47 

99 

5^5 

10 

2'43 

40 

3-36 

70 

4-50 

1  100 

5'i6 

ii 

2^46 

4i 

3  '4° 

7i 

4'54 

12 

2'49 

42 

3'43 

72 

4'57 

13 

2-52 

43 

3  '46 

73 

4-60 

14 

2'55 

44 

3'5o 

74 

4-63 

15 

2-58 

45 

3'53 

75 

4-67 

16 

2'6l 

46 

3'57 

76 

47° 

17 

2-63 

47            3'6° 

77 

473 

18 

2-66 

48 

3'64 

78 

476 

19 

2^69 

49 

3-67 

79 

478 

20 

273 

50 

37i 

80 

4-81 

21 

276 

51 

375 

81 

4-83 

22 

2'79 

52 

378 

82 

4-85 

23 

2-82 

53 

3-82 

83 

4-88 

24 

2-85 

54 

3-86 

84 

4-90 

25 

2-88 

55           3  '9° 

85 

4-92 

26 

2-91 

56 

3*93 

86 

4  '94 

27 

2-94 

57 

3'97 

87 

4'95 

28 

2-97 

58          4-01 

88 

4*97 

29 

3-00 

59           4-o6 

89 

4*99 

30 

3'°4 

60            4  TO 

90 

5-00 

or  under. 


t  or  upwards. 


In  constructing  this  Table  a  fine  arbitrary  on  admission  has  been  taken  as 
equivalent  to  2  years'  annual  value,  and  whilst  the  average  fine  interval 
has  been  assumed  to  be  14  years,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  age  of  the 
tenant  on  the  rolls. 
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COPYHOLD  ACT  1894. 
Second  Schedule. 

SCALE  OF  STEWARD'S  COMPENSATION. 

(Section  9.) 

£    *•  *. 
When  the  Consideration  for  the  Enfranchisement — 

Does  not  exceed  £i        .          .         .         .         .         .050 

Exceeds  £ i  but  does  not  exceed    ^5      .         .         .0100 

£5      >,      „      ,»     £1°    •      -      .100 

„         £™  ,,  „  „          ;£l5          .  .200 

£2°    •  .300 

•  .400 

.  .600 

,,         5°        ».        »        »        I0°      •  .700 

For  every  additional  ^50  or  fractional  part  of  ^50, 

over  and  above  the  first  ,£100  .         .         .0100 

The  compensation  to  be  exclusive  of  stamps  and  paper  or  parch- 
ment or  map  or  plan,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant. 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES. 

BOARD'S   FEES. 

FEES  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  RESPECT  OF  TRANSACTIONS 
UNDER  THE  COPYHOLD  ACT  1894,  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  IN- 
CLOSURE,  ETC.,  EXPENSES  ACT  1868  (31  &  32 
VICT.  c.  89). 

On  Enfranchisements —  £   s.    d. 

Where  the  enfranchisement  consideration  money  does 

not  exceed  the  sum  of  i/.  .         .         ,         .050 

Exceeding  i/.  and  not  exceeding  5/.      .         .         .         .0100 
,,         5/.  „  io/.      .         .         .         .     i     o     o 

„        io/.  ,,  i5/.  .         .  i    io     o 

„  15^  »  20/.         •  •  •  .200 

,,  2O/.  »  25/.        .  .  .  2     IO       O 

»  25/.  »  .   5°^-  •  -300 

„  So/.  „  75/.          .  .  3  io  o 

,,  75^-  »  ioo/.  ...  400 

„  ioo/.  „  i25/.  .    .    .  .  4  io  o 

„  i25/.  „  i5o/.  .  .500 

»  I50/-  n  175^  •  •  .  .  5  10  O 
,,  175^  n  2°0^.  .  •  •  .600 
„  200/.  „  250/.  .  .  .  6  10  O 

.  .  .  .700 

•  .  .7100 

35°^-               »             400^-      •  ..800 

400/-                n              45°^      -  .  •  .     8   io     o 

5°o^-      .  .  .  .900 

55o/.      .  .  .  .     9   io     o 

»,     55°^-               »             6oo/.     .  .  .  .   10     o     o 

For  every  additional  ioo/.  or  part  of  ioo/.  .  .  .0100 

Where  the   enfranchisement  consideration   is    a  Rent 

charge,  the  fee  will  be  computed  on  the  value  of  the 

Rent  charge  calculated  at  25  years'  purchase. 
Where  the  enfranchisement  consideration  is  land,  the  fee 

will  be  computed  on  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land. 
Where  the  enfranchisement  terms  are  fixed  by  the  Board 

on  agreed  data,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  a  fee  of  .     i     o     o 
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£  t.  d. 

On  every  Certificate  of  charge  on  property  enfranchised, 

a  fee  of  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .0100 

On  every  Certificate  fixing  the  sum  of  money  in  con- 
sideration of  which  a  Rent  charge  may  be  redeemed, 
a  fee  of  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  o  10  o 

On  every  consent  by  the  Board  to  the  application  of 
enfranchisement  money  (or  the  stock  in  which  it  may 
have  been  invested)  to  the  purchase  of  land.  For 
every  507.  or  part  of  5o/.  expended  .  •  .  .026 

On  every  decision  by  the  Board  or  an  Officer  of  the 

Board,  a  fee  of  •  .  .  .  .  .  .200 

On  every  award  defining  the  boundaries  of  lands  for  the 

purpose  of  enfranchisement,  a  fee  of  .  .  .500 

On  the  amendment  of  any  Award,  or  Deed  of  En- 
franchisement or  other  Instrument  confirmed  under 
the  Copyhold  Acts,  a  fee  of 200 


SYDNEY  OLIVIER, 

Secretary. 


BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES, 
3  ST  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT   UNDER   THE   COPYHOLD 
ACT    1894. 

VALUERS'  FEES. 

SCALE  OF  ALLOWANCES  TO  VALUERS  FOR  THEIR  SERVICES  IN 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  COPYHOLD  ACT  1894,  FRAMED 
IN  PURSUANCE  OF  SECTION  66  OF  THE  ACT. 

Allowance. 

£  '•  *- 

Where  the  annual  value  of  the  property  enfranchised 

does  not  exceed         .         .         .       i  o/.         .         .2100 

Exceeds  io/.  and  does  not  exceed     .       257.         .         .300 

„        257.  .507.  .400 


5o/. 

75/. 
ioo/. 
1257. 
1507. 


75*  •  .5°o 

ioo/.  .600 

i25/.  .  .700 

ISO/.  .  .800 

20o/.  .  .900 


For  every  additional  5o/.  or  fractional  part  of  507.         .100 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  allowance  is  approved  in  respect  of 
so  much  of  the  compensation  as  is  not  payable  for  fines,  or  based  on 
annual  value,  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
up  to  5o/.,  and  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  such  compensation, 
if  any,  in  excess  of  5o/. 

Charges  for  tracings  or  plans,  when  plans  are  necessary,  will 
be  allowed,  but  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  should  be  used  whenever 
practicable. 

When  a  case  is  referred  to  an  umpire,  an  additional  allowance  to 
the  valuers  is  approved,  regard  being  had  to  the  time  occupied  for 
attendance  before  the  umpire. 

This  scale  is  for  guidance,  and  is  applicable  only  to  cases  of  an 
ordinary  character.  It  does  not  include  travelling  and  other  expenses 
out  of  pocket. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SYDNEY  OLIVIER, 

Secretary. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES, 
3  ST  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W., 
January  1914. 
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THIRD   SCHEDULE   OF  THE  VALUATION   (METROPOLIS) 
ACT    1869. 

TABLE  OF  MAXIMUM  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CONVERTING  "GROSS"  TO 
"RATEABLE." 


Maximum  rate  of 

Deductions. 
Per  cent,  or  Proportion. 


Class  i.  Houses  and  buildings,  or  either  of  them, 
without  land  other  than  gardens,  where 
the  gross  value  is  under  £20 

,,  2.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land  other 
than  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
valued  therewith  for  the  purpose  of 
inhabited  house  duty,  where  the  gross 
value  is  £20  and  under  ^40 

,,  3.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land  other 
than  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
valued  therewith  for  the  purpose  of 
inhabited  house  duty,  where  the  gross 
value  is  £40  or  upwards 

,  ,  4.  Buildings  without  land  which  are  not  liable 
to  inhabited  house  duty  and  are  of  a 
gross  value  of  £20  and  under 


25  or  }th 


20  or  £th 


5.  Buildings  without  land  which  are  not  liable 

to  inhabited  house  duty  and  are  of  a 
gross  value  of  £40  or  upwards 

6.  Land  with  buildings  not  houses 

7.  Land  without  buildings  .... 

8.  Mills  and  manufactories  . 

9.  Tithes,   tithe  commutation    rent    charge 

and  other  payment  in  lieu  of  tithe. 

10.  Railways,    canals,     docks,     tolls,    water 

works,  gas  works. 

11.  Rateable  hereditaments  not  included   in 

any  of  the  foregoing  classes. 


20  or  £th 

l6f  or  ith 
10    or 
5    or 
33ior 


To  be  determined  in  each 
case  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  the 
general  principles  of  la  w. 


The  maximum  rate  of  reductions  prescribed  in  this  Schedule  shall  not  apply  to 
houses  or  buildings  let  out  in  separate  tenements,  but  the  rate  of  deductions 
in  such  cases  shall  be  determined  as  in  Classes  9,  10,  and  1 1. 
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County  of  Xon&otu 


ASSESSMENT   AND   VALUATION   CONFERENCE, 

1914. 


RESOLUTIONS  passed  at  a  Conference  of  the  Local  Government 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  and  Assessment  Committees,  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board, 
held  on  i5th  and  25th  May  and  i3th  July  1914,  to  consider 
(i.)  matters  of  assessment  procedure  and  practice  in  connection 
with  the  quinquennial  valuation  of  property  in  London  in  the 
year  1915  ;  and  (ii.)  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Local  Taxation  in  regard  to  the  machinery 
of  rating. 

A.  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURE  AND 
PRACTICE. 

i.    Weekly  and  Monthly  Tenancies. 

(a)  That    in    converting    weekly    and    monthly    tenancies    into 
hypothetical   yearly  .tenancies,  for   the   purpose  of  arriving   at  the 
gross  value,  the  annual   payments   for  rates  (including   water)  and 
house   duty  (if  any)  shall   be   deducted    from   the  annual  amount 
receivable  by  weekly  or  monthly  payments,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  rate  in  the  pound,  and  that  the  scale  of  deduction  shown  in 
Table  A  be  approved. 

(b)  That  in  the  case  of  artisans'  dwellings,  each  tenement  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  hereditament  for  assessment  purposes. 

NOTE. — Allowance  for  the  additional  expense  of  a  caretaker  and 
common  staircase  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the  statutory 
deduction. 
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TABLE  A. — Scale  for  the  Assessment  of 


Tntal 

Rates  per  £. 

Weekly 
Rent. 

1  ota.1 
Amount 
per 

6s. 

6s.  6d. 

7s. 

7s.  6d. 

8s. 

Annum. 

G.V.  R.V. 

G.V. 

R.V. 

G.V. 

R.V. 

G.V. 

R.V. 

G.V. 

R.V. 

s.  d. 

£_± 

^   / 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I   0 

2  12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i  6 

3  18 

3    3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2   O 

5  4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2   6 

6  10 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3  ° 

7  16 

6  !  5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3  6 

9  2 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

4  o 

10  8 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

4  6 

ii  14 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

5  o 

13  o 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

5  6 

14  6 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6  o 

15  I2 

ii 

.  9 

ii 

9 

ii 

9 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6  6 

16  18 

12 

9 

12 

9 

12 

9 

ii 

9 

ii 

9 

7  o 

18  4 

J3 

10 

13 

10 

13 

10 

12 

9 

12 

9 

7  6 

19  10 

14 

ii 

14 

ii 

H 

ii 

13 

10 

13 

10 

8  o 

20  l6 

J5 

12 

15 

12 

14 

ii 

H 

ii 

14 

ii 

8  6 

22   2 

16 

12 

16 

12 

15 

12 

15 

12 

15 

12 

9  o 

23  8 

17 

*3 

17 

13 

16 

12 

16 

12 

16 

12 

9  6 

24  14 

18 

14 

17 

13 

17 

13 

17 

J3 

17 

!3 

10  o 

26  o 

19 

15 

18 

14 

18 

H 

18 

J4 

17 

J3 

10  6 

27  6 

19 

15 

19 

15 

19 

15 

19 

15 

18 

14 

II   O 

28  12 

20 

16 

20 

16 

20 

16 

20 

16 

19 

15 

ii  6 

29  18 

21 

17 

21 

17 

2O 

16 

2O 

16 

20 

16 

12   0 

31  4 

22 

18 

22 

18 

21 

J7 

21 

17 

21 

17 

12   6 

32  10 

23 

19 

22 

18 

22 

18 

22 

18 

21 

17 

13  o 

33  16 

24 

20 

23 

19 

23 

!9 

23 

19 

22 

18 

13  6 

35  2 

25 

2O 

24 

20 

24 

20 

23 

19 

23 

19 

14  o 

36  8 

26 

21 

25 

20 

25 

20 

24 

20 

24 

20 

14  6 

37  H 

27 

22 

26 

21 

26 

21 

25 

20 

25 

2O 

15  o 

39  o 

27 

22 

27 

22 

27 

22 

26 

21 

26 

21 

15  6 

40  6 

28 

23 

28 

23 

27 

22 

27 

22 

27 

22 

16  o 

41  12 

29 

24 

29 

24 

28 

23 

28 

23 

28 

23 

16  6 

42  18 

30 

24 

30 

24 

29 

24 

29 

24 

28 

23 

17  o 

44  4 

31 

25 

31 

25 

30 

24 

30 

24 

29 

24 

17  6 

45  10 

32 

26 

32 

26 

3' 

25 

31 

25 

3° 

24 

18  o 

46  16 

33 

27 

33 

27 

32 

26 

32 

26 

31 

25 

18  6 

48   2 

34 

28 

33 

27 

33 

27 

32 

26 

32 

26 

19  o 

49  8 

35 

28 

34 

28 

34 

28 

33 

27 

33 

27 

19  6 

50  14 

36 

29 

35 

28 

35 

28 

34 

28 

34 

28 

20   0 

52  o 

37 

30 

36 

29 

36 

29 

35 

28 

35 

28 
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Weekly  and  Monthly  Properties. 


Rates  per  £. 


8s.  6d. 

9s. 

9s.  6d. 

10s. 

10s.  6d. 

11s. 

11s.  6d. 

12s. 

G.V. 

R.V 

G.V. 

R.V. 

G.V. 

R.V. 

G.V 

R.V. 

G.V.  R.V. 

G.V 

R.V. 

G.V. 

R.V. 

G.V.  R.V. 

_£_ 

£ 

£ 

_£_ 

£ 

_£_ 

£ 

£ 

£  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  £ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I   I 

i 

i 

i 

j 

i   i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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2.   Quarterly  and  Yearly  Tenancies  and  Three   Years1  Agreements. 

That  in  the  case  of  properties  held  by  quarterly  or  yearly  tenants, 
or  under  written  agreements  for  not  more  than  three  years,  the 
amount  returned  as  the  bona  fide  rent  paid  shall,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  considered  to  be  the  gross  value,  if  the  landlord  undertakes  to 
insure  and  bear  the  cost  of  all  repairs,  and  the  tenant  pays  tenants' 
rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Agreements  and  Leases  for  a  Term. 

(a)  That  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agreements  for  years,  where  the 
landlord  undertakes  repairs,  the  rent  reserved  under  agreement  shall, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  taken  as  representing  gross  value ;  that  in  the 
case  of  agreements  for  years,  where  the  tenant  undertakes  internal 
repairs  only,  5  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  rent  under  agreements 
to  arrive  at  gross  value. 

(l>)  That  where  an  ordinary  repairing  lease  for  a  term,  at  a  rack 
rent,  has  been  granted  not  more  than  5  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
assessment,  and  no  premium  or  other  consideration  has  been  paid, 
and  the  lessee  has  not  expended  any  money  for  improvements,  the 
rent  reserved,  plus  i  o  per  cent.,  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  gross  value  in  classes  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  Third 
Schedule  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869. 

(c)  That  where  a  premium  has  been  paid,  or  outlay  incurred  by  a 
lessee  under  an  ordinary  repairing  lease,  by  which  the  annual  value 
is  increased  (provided  the  amount  of  the  increased  letting  value  due 
to  such  outlay  cannot  be  otherwise  ascertained),  there  shall  be  added 
to  the  rent  reserved  a  proportion  of  the  premium  and  outlay,  calculated 
in   accordance   with    Table   B    (hereto   annexed),    and   the    result, 
together  with   10  per  cent,  added,  shall  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
gross  value. 

(d)  That  in  the  case  of  leases  granted  more  than  5  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  assessment,  the  same  course  shall  be  adopted  as  laid 
down  in  paragraphs  (ft)  and  (c),  but  the  rent  reserved  under  the  lease 
shall   be  reviewed,  and  any  change  of  value  affecting  the  property 
taken  into  consideration. 
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TABLE  B.— To  Convert  a  Premium  or  other  Capital 
Outlay  into  its  Annual  Equivalent  according  to  the 
Length  of  the  Lease  at  Various  Rates  of  Interest. 

This  table  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  show  the  divisor  to  be  used  at  five 
different  rates  of  interest,  ranging  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  in  order  to  cover  all 
probable  variations.  In  order  to  determine  which  column  to  use,  reference  ought 
to  be  made  to  similar  properties  let  at  rack  rentals,  and  the  column  which  pro- 
duces the  closest  approximation  to  such  rack  rental  should  be  adopted.  Broadly 
speaking,  if  a  premium  contains  no  other  element  than  land  value,  the  4  per  cent, 
column  should  be  employed  ;  if  it  represents  nothing  but  structural  value,  the 
6  per  cent,  column  ;  and  the  cases  between  those  two  extremes  should  be  dealt 
with  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  intervening  columns  according  to  the  respective 
proportions  of  land  and  structure  in  the  premium  paid. 
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Valuations. 

4.  Freeholds  and  Long  Leaseholds. 

(a)  That  the  rent  which  a  yearly  tenant  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  pay  shall  be  taken  as  the  gross  value  in  every  instance  where  the 
property  might  fairly  be  so  let. 

(I)]  That  where  this  test  cannot  be  applied,  either  the  ground  rent 
(if  recently  fixed)  or  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used,  calculated  at  3,  3^,  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
value  thereof,  together  with  5,  5j,  6,  or  7  per  cent,  on  the  present 
value  of  the  buildings,  plus  an  adequate  amount  for  repairs,  shall  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  gross  value.  As  a  rule,  5  per  cent,  should 
be  applied  to  the  most  costly  buildings  and  7  per  cent,  to  those  of 
least  value. 

5.  Rows  of  Similar  Houses. 

That  in  the  case  of  any  two  or  more  houses  in  the  same  street  or 
road,  containing  the  same  number  of  rooms,  and  alike  in  every 
particular  as  to  accommodation,  but  let  at  various  rents,  the  average 
rent  shall,  unless  there  are  exceptional  circumstances,  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  assessment. 

6.  Flats. 

(a)  That,  in  assessing  offices,  chambers,  and  residential  suites  and 
flats  let  at  inclusive  rentals,  the  standard  rate  of  allowance  to  be 
deducted  from  the  rent  paid  to  obtain  the  gross  value  shall  be  as 
follows,  according  to  the  class  or  character  of  the  letting — 

(i)  Chambers  and  offices,  27^  per  cent, 
(ii)  Residential  suites  and  flats,  33  J  per  cent. 

Provided  that  where  these  percentages  are  alleged  to  be  insufficient, 
the  landlord's  actual  outgoings  (other  than  in  respect  of  repairs, 
maintenance,  and  insurance)  shall  be  deducted  in  order  to  obtain 
the  gross  value. 

(&)  That  flat  property  should  be  placed  in  class  1 1  of  the  Third 
Schedule  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869,  and  that  the 
maximum  rate  of  deduction  provided  by  classes  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  adopted  in  arriving  at  the  rateable 
value  thereof. 

7.  Houses  Let  in  Flats. 

That  where  a  house  has  been  originally  built  for  the  occupation 
of  two  or  more  families  or  converted  into  flats  for  that  purpose, 
each  flat  being  structurally  adapted  for  separate  occupation  or 
self-contained,  and  let  to  a  separate  tenant  by  a  none-resident 
landlord,  each  flat  shall  be  separately  rated, 

8.  Houses  Let  in  Lodgings  or  Apartments. 

That  where  a  house  originally  built  for  the  occupation  of  one 
family  and  not  since  adapted  structurally  for  separate  occupation 
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or  self-contained,  is  wholly  let  out  in  apartments  or  lodgings  by 
a  non-resident  owner,  for  which  he  is  to  be  rated  under  section  7 
of  the  Representation  of  the  Peoples  Act  1867,  sucn  house  shall 
be  assessed  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative  value  of 
similar  houses  and  the  rent  a  hypothetical  tenant  would  be  willing 
to  pay,  having  regard  to  all  possible  risks  (loss  of  rent,  etc.) 
incidental  thereto. 


9.  Premises  Licensed  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

(a)  That  in  the  case  of  freehold  public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  other 
licensed  premises,  4  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the  land, 
together  with  6  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the  building,  shall 
be  taken  as  the  rent,  and  that,  together  with  5  per  cent,  on  half 
the  premium  which  would  be  given  for  the  premises  and  business 
subject  to  such  rent,  shall  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gross  value. 

(b)  That  in  the  case  of  public-houses,  beerhouses,  and  other  licensed 
premises,  held  on  building  lease,  the  ground  rent,  together  with  5, 
5^,  6,  or  7  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  the  building,  shall  be 
taken  as  the  rent,  and  that,  together  with  5  per  cent,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  Table  C  (hereto  annexed),  on  half  the  premium  which 
would  be  given  for  the  premises  and  business,  shall  be   taken  as 
indicating  the  gross  value. 

(c)  That    where   public-houses,    beerhouses,    and   other   licensed 
premises  are  held  on  an  ordinary  repairing  lease,  the  rent  reserved, 
together  with  a  proportion  of  any  structural  outlay  incurred  by  the 
lessee,  and   a   proportion   of  half  the  premium,    both  proportions 
calculated   in  accordance  with  Table  C,  with   10  per  cent,  added, 
shall  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gross  value. 

(d)  That  in  the  case  of  a  licensed  house  alleged  to  be  subject  to  a 
tie  the  rent  reserved  to  the  brewer  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  annual 
value  should  be  calculated  at  not  less  than  the  annual  rent  which 
would  be  given  for  it  as  a  free  house  in  arriving  at  the  gross  value ; 
and  grocers'  off-licences  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles 
so  far  as  the  premium  or  selling  value  can  be  ascertained. 

(e)  That  in  all  cases,  as  an  alternative,  licensed  premises  may  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  trade  done. 

(/)  That  where  a  licence  has  been  granted  since  the  commence- 
ment of  a  holding,  and  no  premium  paid  therefor,  the  increase  in  value 
shall  be  estimated,  and  in  cases  where  houses  are  let  by  brewers  or 
other  firms  to  annual  tenants,  and  no  premium  or  other  consideration 
is  paid,  the  fact  of  a  licence  being  attached  to  the  premises  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  annual  value  shall  be  calculated  at 
not  less  than  the  annual  rent  which  would  be  given  for  it  as  a  free 
house  in  arriving  at  the  gross  value. 

(g)  That,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  requisite  information  for 
the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  licensed  premises,  Assessment  Com- 
mittees should  make  use  of  their  powers  under  section  57  of  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869. 
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TABLE  C.— -To  Convert  Half  the  Premium  into  its 
Annual  Equivalent. 
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18-6 
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45 
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17-4 
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10.   Theatres,  Music  Halls,  and  Picture  Palaces. 

That,  in  the  absence  of  direct  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of 
rental  value,  theatres,  music  halls,  and  picture  palaces  should  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  net  earnings. 

ii.  Cemeteries. 

That  the  assessment  of  all  cemeteries  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
profits,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  private  or  local  Acts 
exempting  or  partially  exempting  cemeteries  from  assessment  be 
so  amended  as  to  enable  such  cemeteries  to  be  rated  on  this  basis. 

12.  Advertisement  Hoardings. 

(a)  That  the  assessment  of  an  advertisement  hoarding  should  be 
independent  of  the  hereditament  to  which  the  advertisements  are 
affixed. 

(b}  That  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  repairs,  the  deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  gross  to  arrive  at  the  rateable  value  be  5  per  cent. 

(c)  That  temporary  hoardings,  wherever  rateable,  shall  be  rated 
according  to  rental,  and  that  in  the  case  of  such  temporary  hoardings 
no  deduction  be  allowed  as  between  gross  and  rateable. 

13.  Machinery. 

(a)  That  in  the  case  of  premises  where  the  assessable  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  plant  and  machinery  essentially 
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necessary  to  the  business  carried  on,  and  which  it  is  intended  should 
remain  attached  to  the  premises  so  long  as  they  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  business,  such  enhanced  value,  unless  already 
covered  by  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier,  shall  be  taken  into 
account. 

(b)  That,  having  due  regard  to  necessary  modifications  in  special 
cases,  not  exceeding  yj  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  rateable 
machinery  shall  be   taken  as  the   maximum   percentage  for  gross 
value. 

(c)  That   the  maximum  deduction  of  one-third   should   not  be 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  amount  should  vary  between 
one-third  and  one-sixth  according  to  the  proportion  of  machinery 
included  in  the  assessment. 


14.  Mains,  Pipes,  etc. 

That  any  extension  of  live  mains  of  a  supply  undertaking  between 
two  quinquennial  revaluations  be  assessed,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
on  the  basis  of  the  existing  mileage  of  live  mains. 

15.  Special  Properties. 

That  public  buildings  (including  workhouses,  town  halls,  public 
libraries,  schools,  baths,  washhouses,  and  public  conveniences)  should 
be  assessed  at  a  gross  value,  calculated  at  3,  3  J,  or  4  per  cent,  on 
the  present  value  of  the  land  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
buildings  erected  thereon. 


1 6.  Underground  Sewers. 

That  it  is  inexpedient  that  underground  sewers  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London  should  be  rated. 

17.  Government  Property. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  Government  property 
should  be  made  rateable  and  valued  for  that  purpose  on  the  same 
basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  property. 

1 8.   To  Obtain  the  Rateable   Value  from  the  Gross 
Annual   Value. 

That  the  rateable  value  shall  be  obtained  by  a  deduction  from 
the  gross  annual  value,  as  provided  by  section  52  of  the  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act  1869.  The  deductions  shown  in  Table  D  (hereto 
annexed)  are  the  maxima  allowed  by  the  Act  (excluding  fractions 
of  a  pound)  in  respect  of  classes  i  to  5  in  the  Third  Schedule 
thereto. 
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TABLE  D.— Showing  the  Maximum  Deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  Gross  Annual  Value  to  obtain  the 
Rateable  Value  (Classes  i  to  5). 

Class  I  includes  houses  and  buildings  under  ,£20.  Maximum  rate  of  deduction, 
25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth. 

Classes  2  and  4  include  houses  and  buildings  of  £20  and  under  £40.  Maximum 
rate  of  deduction,  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth. 

Classes  3  and  5  include  houses  and  buildings  of  ^40  and  above.  Maximum 
rate  of  deduction,  i6§  per  cent.,  or  one-sixth. 


Gross 
Value. 

£ 

Deduc- 
tion per 
Cent. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Gross 
Value. 
£ 

Deduc- 
tion per 
Cent. 

Rateable 
Value. 

£ 
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£ 
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Rateable 
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£ 

fl 
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51 

I5if 

43 
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88 

... 

52 
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44 

no 
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92 
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53 
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45 

"5 

i6£f 

96 

4 

25 

3 

54 

45 
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i6| 

IOO 

5 

20 

4 

55 
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46 
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16 
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6 
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5 

56 
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47 
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i6A 
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7 

M! 

6 

57 

jStt 

48 
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i6A 
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8 

25 

6 

58 

49 
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I6f 
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9 
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7 

59 
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50 
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10 

2O 

8 

60 

lof 

5° 
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n 
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9 

Si 

1  6$^ 

51 
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12 

25 

9 

62 
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52 
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i6\ 
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13 

23A 

10 

63 
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53 
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14 
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n 

64 
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54 
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I6TV 

I42 

15 

20 

12 

65 
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55 
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16 
17 
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12 
13 

66 

67 
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M 
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18 
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14 

68 
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57 
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19 

21  A 

IS 
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58 
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20 

20 

16 

70 
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59 
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21 

22 
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17 

18 

72 

il 

60 
60 
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23 
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19 

73 

61 
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24 

i6f 

20 

74 
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62 
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25 

20 

20 

75 

16 

63 
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1  88 

26 

I9A 

21 

76 
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64 
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27 
28 
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22 

23 

78 
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65 
65 
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24 
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20 

24 
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40 

97 
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81 

48 
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40 

98 
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82 

49 
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41 

99 
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83 

5° 

16 

42 

IOO 

16 

84 

These  maxima  have  been  adopted  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  leaving  the  rateable 
values  unfettered  by  fractional  parts  of  a  pound. 
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19.  Date  of  Valuation  Lists. 

(a)  That  the  quinquennial  list  should  be  made  up  to  include  all 
properties  ready  for  assessment  up  to   5th   April  inclusive  in  the 
year  in  which  the  list  is  made,   and  should   also   incorporate  new 
properties  contained  in  provisional   lists  made  between   6th   April 
and  the  date  of  approval  of  the  quinquennial  list  by  the  Assessment 
Committee  before  its  re-deposit ;  and  that,  in  the  cases  of  properties 
which  are  contained  in  provisional  lists  during  this  period  by  reason 
of  alteration  in  value,  the  quinquennial  list  should  be  revised  so  as 
to  show  the  values  which  are  to  be  in  force  when  the  quinquennial 
list  comes  into  force. 

(b)  That  supplemental  lists  should  contain  only  the  hereditaments 
affected  by  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months  to  5th  April  inclusive  in  any  of  the  matters  stated 
in  the  valuation  list. 

20.  Form  of  Valuation  List. 

That  the  form  of  valuation  list  approved  by  the  Assessment  Con- 
ference in  1914  be  adopted.  (See  pages  406  and  407.) 

2 1 .  Provisional  and  Supplemental  Lists. 

(a)  That  it  is  expedient  that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  hereditament 
(except  those  from  time  to  time  taken  out  of  assessment)  to  be 
inserted    in  a  supplemental  list  shall  previously  appear  in  a  pro- 
visional list. 

(b)  That  it  is  undesirable  to  carry  forward  the  totals  from  any 
quinquennial  list  or  any  previous  supplemental  list  into  a  subsequent 
supplemental  list. 

(c)  That   all   hereditaments   structurally  complete  and  ready  for 
occupation,  although  not  occupied,  should  be  included  in  the  list, 
and   that,   to   encourage   a  uniform   practice  in    this   respect,   this 
Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  allowance  should  be  made  by  the 
authorities  issuing  precepts,  in  the  subsequent  precepts,  for  the  value 
of  the  unoccupied  property  of  the  previous  year,  arid  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  accordingly. 

(d)  That  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  practice  in 
regard  to  the  reassessment  of  properties  under  section  47  of  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869. 

22.   Owners'  Returns. 

That,  the  Courts  having  decided  in  the  cases  of  White  and  Hales 
v.  Islington  and  Griggs  v.  Stevens  that  non-resident  owners  of 
dwelling-houses  or  tenements  wholly  let  out  in  apartments  or  lodgings 
are  to  be  rated  therefor  under  section  7  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  1867,  and  difficulties  having  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  rates  in  consequence  of  the  presumed  non-applicability 
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of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act  1869,  which 
defines  the  owner  to  be  any  person  receiving  rent,  either  for  his  own 
use  or  for  any  person  for  whom  he  is  acting  as  agent,  this  Conference 
do  apply  to  H.M.  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  section  56  of  the  Valua- 
tion (Metropolis)  Act  1869,  to  make  such  amendments  in  the 
quinquennial  valuation  returns  as  will  enable  the  rating  authorities 
to  ascertain  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  when  the  return  is 
made  by  the  agent. 

23.  Proceedings  of  Conference. 

That  this  Conference  trusts  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  will  be 
loyally  observed  by  the  several  valuation  and  assessment  authorities 
of  the  Metropolis  in  order  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity 
of  valuation  and  assessment. 

24.  Exercise  of  Powers  by  the  London  County  Council. 

That,  pending  legislation,  it  is  desirable  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  exercise  such  powers  as  it  may  possess  under  the 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  1869,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  fair 
valuation  to  common  charges  of  every  parish  included  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  London. 


B.  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VALUATION 

LAW.* 

I.  Form  of  Return  by  Owners  and  Occupiers. 

That  the  overseers  should  be  empowered  to  require,  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  provisional  and  supplemental  valuation  lists, 
that  owners  and  occupiers  shall  furnish  a  return  of  particulars  with 
reference  to  rents,  etc.,  such  as  they  are  required  to  make  in  the 
quinquennial  year. 

2.   Omissions  from,  and  Errors  in,    Valuation  List. 

That,  in  any  amendment  of  the  law,  provision  should  be  made  that 
if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  any  omission  from,  or  error  in,  the  new 
or  supplemental  list,  whether  such  omission  or  error  be  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  year  or  at  any  other  time,  such  omission  or 
error  may  be  rectified  by  means  of  a  provisional  list. 

3.  Rateable  Value,  a    Whole  Pound. 

That  in  any  amendment  of  the  law  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  rateable  value  of  all  hereditaments  to  be  calculated  in  whole 
pounds. 

*  See  also  Resolutions  11,  16,  17,  and  21  (c)  (pp.  398,  399,  and  401),  relating  to 
assessment  procedure  and  practice,  on  the  subject  of  cemeteries,  underground 
sewers,  government  property,  and  provisional  and  supplemental  lists,  respectively, 
which  contain  proposals  involving  the  amendment  of  the  law. 
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4.   Correction  of  Totals  and  Revision  of  Assessments. 

(a)  That  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  means  of  obtaining  the 
correction  of  the  totals  of  a  valuation    or   supplemental   list,  con- 
sequent upon  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  a  hereditament  made  on 
appeal  to  special  or  quarter  sessions,  should  be  available  in  lieu  of 
a  special  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  for  the  purpose,  and  that  power 
to  make  such  corrections  be  given  to  the  Assessment  Committee, 
by  whom  notice  of  alterations  in  totals  would  be  given  to  the  clerk 
of  the  London  County  Council,  pursuant  to  section  41  of  the  Valua- 
tion (Metropolis)  Act  1869. 

(b]  That  the  existing  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that 
the  Overseers  or  the  Assessment  Committee  may  review  and  revise  the 
assessment  of  any  hereditament  at  any  time  where  the  circumstances 
in  their  opinion  justify  them  in  doing  so ;  and  that  where  in  the  course 
of  any  year  the  value  of  any  hereditament  is  from  any  cause  increased 
or   reduced,    the   overseers,    or    in    their   default,    the   Assessment 
Committee,  shall  revise  the  assessment  thereof. 

5.  Markets. 

That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  any  amendment  of 
the  valuation  law  provision  should  be  made  for  the  assessment  of 
markets  on  a  basis  by  which  all  tolls  taken  in  respect  of  a  market 
should  be  considered  as  revenue  having  a  bearing  on  the  rent  which 
a  tenant  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  for  such  market,  and 
such  revenue  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  rateable 
value. 

6.  Assessment  Authorities. 

(a)  That  the  appointment  of  assessment  committees  by  certain  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  London  is  an  anomaly  which  should  be 
removed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  each  Metropolitan 
Borough  Council  should  appoint  the  assessment  committee  for  the 
whole  of  the  borough. 

(b}  That  this  Conference  views  with  disfavour  any  change  in  the 
law  which  would  remove  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
and  the  councils  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  the  work  of  assess- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rating  and  the  collection  of  rates  in  the 
Metropolis,  or  which  would  deprive  the  work  of  the  benefit  of 
that  local  knowledge  and  experience  of  facts  and  circumstances 
gratuitously  rendered  under  the  present  system. 

C.  MATTERS  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

i.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated that  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  Metropolis  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a  Government  department  whose  officials  cannot  possess 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  values  as  are  at  present  possessed  by 
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the  existing  overseers  and  assessment  committees ;  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  members  of  Parliament  representing 
London  constituencies  and  to  all  valuation  and  assessment  authorities 
in  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  requesting  them  to  support 
the  resolution. 

2.  That  this  Conference  strongly  deprecates  any  alteration  of  the 
existing   machinery  and   methods  of   valuation  and  assessment  for 
rating  purposes  in  the  Metropolis,  which  have  worked  admirably  and 
equitably. 

3.  That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  a  uniform  basis  of  rating  would  be  to  extend  to  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  the  system  of  valuation  at  present  in 
operation  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  where  it  has  in 
effect  secured  equitable  assessments  on  a  substantially  uniform  basis. 

4.  That  the  preparation  of  annual  valuation  lists  is  impracticable, 
costly,  and  unnecessary,  whereas  the  system  of  quinquennial  valua- 
tion lists,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  London  since  1870,  pursuant  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act 
1869,  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  that  it  should  be  made  universal. 

5.  That  this  Conference  emphatically  protests  against  the  proposal 
to  place  the  preparation  of  the  valuation  lists  in  the  hands  of  a 
Government   department ;   and    that,   in  its   opinion,  this   proposal 
would  be  inferior  to  the  present  system  as  applied  in  the  Administra- 
tive County  of  London  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  subversive  of 
the  best  principles  of  Local  Government. 

6.  That  overseers  throughout  the  country  should  be  required  to 
serve  prescribed  forms  of  return  upon  owners  and  occupiers,  and 
notices  of  any  alteration  in  assessment,  as  is  done  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London  at  the  present  time. 

7.  That  whilst  some  minor  improvements  may  be  possible  in  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  objections,  this  Conference  totally  dis- 
agrees with  the  proposal  that  "  If  the  Land  Valuation  Office  and 
the  overseers  agree  that  an  alteration  can  properly  be  made  to  satisfy 
an  objector,  he  should  be  informed  that  he  need  not  attend  before 
the  assessment  committee";  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference, 
this  proposal  would  place  too  great  a  power  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals and  would  inevitably  open  the  door  to  abuses. 

8.  That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  alter   the  constitution   of   the    assessment    committees    in   the 
Administrative  County  of  London  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Local  Taxation. 

9.  That  this  Conference  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  assess- 
ment committees  should  retain  their  power  to  revise  the  figures  in 
the  valuation  lists  in  the  absence  of  an  objection  thereto. 

10.  That  this  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  re-deposit  of 
'the  valuation  lists  should  not  be  dispensed  with. 

11.  That  an  appellate  tribunal  for  the  whole  country  is  impracti- 
cable, and   that   there   should   be   an   appellate   tribunal   for  each 
administrative  county. 
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12.  That  this  Conference  agrees  with  the  Majority  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Local  Taxation  (p.  73)  in  their  con- 
demnation  of  the   suggested   introduction   of  site  values  into  the 
general  rating  system. 

13.  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  Conference  relating  to 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local  Taxation  be 
transmitted  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  representing  London  constituencies  ; 
and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  on  the  subject. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Conference  of  London  Rating  Authorities  on  i$th  and  25th  May, 
and  1 3th  July  1914.  The  members  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  who  took  part  in  the  Conference,  did 
not  vote. 

LAURENCE  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council 

and  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
COUNTY  HALL, 
SPRING  GARDENS,  S.W. 
July  1914. 
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FORM  OF  VALUATION  LIST  REFERRED  TO  IN 

CONFERENCE, 

SUPPLEMENTAL]  VALUATION  LIST  for  the  Parish  of  [in 

Note  for  form  of  Supplemental  List, — The  totals  of  the  hereditament  affected 
forward  the  totals  of  previous  lists,  it  should  be  done  by  means  of 
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5 
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are  for 
mental 

Columns 
use   in   Su 
Lists     on] 

7A,    7B,    7C 

pple- 

y- 

1,260 

1,000 

20 

' 

MEMORANDUM. 

Gross. 

Previous  totals  brought  forward   .  .     650,000 
Totals  of  Supplemental  Lists        ..         1,140 

Rateable. 

£ 

520,800 
910 

Assess- 
able. 

520,400 

651,140 

521,710 

521,315 
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RESOLUTION 
1914. 

the  Union  of 


No.  A  20  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT  AND   VALUATION 


]  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

by  this  List  only  are  to  be  inserted.     If  for  convenience  it  is  desired  to  carry 
a  separate  memorandum  quite  apart  from  the  totals  of  this  list. 


o  Rate  of  Deduction. 

Rateable  Value  of  Buildings 
H  and  other  Hereditaments 
"  not  being  Agricultural  Land 
as  estimated  by  Overseers. 

Rateable  Value  of  Agricul- 
£  tural  Land  as  estimated  by 
Overseers. 

Gross  Value  as  finally  deter- 
£  mined  by  Assessment 
Committee. 

.£  Rate  of  Deduction  per  cent. 

Rateable  Value  of  Buildings 
and  other  Hereditaments 
£  not  being  Agricultural  Land 
as  finally  determined  by 
Assessment  Committee. 

Rateable  Value  of  Agricul-  1 
„  tural  Land  as  finally  deter  - 
<*  mined  by  Assessment 
Committee. 

Remarks,  subsequent 
alterations  with  number 
and  date  of  list. 

17 

£ 

Deduct 

£ 

values  in  fo 

£ 

rmer  list 

£ 

£ 

ateabl( 
ssessal 

ateable 
ssessab 

£ 

£ 

!  Totals  for  Quinquennial 
Valuation  List. 

Totals   for   Supplemental 
Valuation  List. 

650,000 

520,000 

800 

Total  R 
Total  A 

2,400 
1,260 

:  Value      .  .   520,800 

le  Value  ..  . 
j 

1,920 

1,000 

,20,400 

•^MHHH 

IO 

20 

1,140 

920 

(-)  10 

Total  R 
Total  A 

"                  ^ 

Value     ..  9 
• 
le  Value  .  .  Q 

s 

10 

as 
is 
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STATUTORY   RULES   AND   ORDERS,    1910. 
No.  ^339 . 


LAND  VALUES   DUTIES. 
Generally. 

THE    LAND    VALUES    (REFERENCE)    RULES,     1910,    DATED 

DECEMBER  1910,  MADE  BY  THE  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ENGLAND  UNDER  SECTION  33  OF  THE  FINANCE  (1909-10) 
ACT  1910  (10  EDW.  7,  c.  8). 

In  pursuance  of  section  33  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910, 
the  Reference  Committee  for  England  constituted  under  that  section 
hereby  make  the  following  Rules  : — 

Short  Title. 

i .  These  rules  may  be  cited  as  the  Land  Values  (Referee)  Rules, 
1910. 

Interpretation. 

2. — (i)  In  these  rules,  unless  the  context   otherwise   requires,— 
"The  Act"  means  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910. 
"The   Commissioner"   means   the   Commissioners   of  Inland 

Revenue. 

(2)  The  Interpretation  Act  1889  applies  for  the  purpose  of  the 
interpretation  of  these  rules  as  it  applies  for  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Notice  of  Appeal. 

3. — (i)  An  appeal  to  a  referee  under  the  Act  may  be  made  by 
sending  to  the  Reference  Committee  and  to  the  Commissioners, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  these  rules,  a  written  notice  of  appeal 
showing  the  matter  to  which  the  appeal  relates  and  giving  particulars 
of  the  grounds  of  the  appeal. 

(2)  The  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  in  the  form  set  out  in  the 
Schedule  to  these  rules,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  effect. 

(3)  The   Commissioners  shall  cause  printed  forms  of  notice  of 
appeal  to  be  furnished  gratis  to  any  person  who  desires  to  appeal 
and  applies  for  a  form  either  to  them  or  to  a  district  valuer,  or  to 
any  other  person  authorised  by  the  Commissioners  to  furnish  the 
forms. 

(4)  Notice  of  withdrawal  of  appeal  may  be  in  the  form  set  out  in 
the  Schedule  hereto. 
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Time  for  Notice  of  Appeal. 

4.  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  as  respects  the  time 
of  giving  notice  of  appeal : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  appeal  against  total  value  or  site  value  on 

a  provisional  valuation — 

(a)  A  notice  of  appeal  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
effective  notice  of  appeal  if  given  sooner  than  thirty  days 
after  notice  of  objection  to  the  provisional  valuation  has 
been  given  by  the  appellant ; 

(b}  After  the  expiration  of  that  time  notice  of  appeal 
may  be  given  at  any  time  unless  notice  is  given  by  the 
Commissioners  to  the  objector  that  they  do  not  propose 
to  amend  their  provisional  valuation,  or  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  further  amendment  in  their  provisional 
valuation  to  meet  his  objection,  and  in  that  case  notice 
of  appeal  must  be  given  within  thirty  days  after  notice 
is  so  given  by  the  Commissioners. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  appeal  against  any  assessment  of  duty,  or 

against  any  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  any 
allowance  or  to  make  the  allowance  claimed,  or  against 
any  apportionment,  or  against  the  determination  of  any 
other  matter  by  the  Commissioners,  notice  of  appeal  must 
be  given  within  thirty  days  after  the  Commissioners  have 
given  notice  to  the  appellant  of  their  assessment,  refusal, 
apportionment,  or  determination,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Extension  of  Time  for  giving  Notice  by  Appellant. 

5. — (i)  The  Reference  Committee  may,  on  the  application  of  any 
person  desiring  to  appeal,  extend  the  time  for  appeal  prescribed  by 
the  foregoing  rule,  as  they,  in  their  absolute  discretion,  think  fit,  and 
may  so  extend  the  time  although  the  application  is  not  made  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed. 

(2)  Any  application  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  appeal  must 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  Reference  Committee,  and  must  state  the 
grounds  of  the  application,  and  a  copy  of  the  application  must  be 
sent  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  applicant. 

(3)  The    Reference    Committee    shall   give   the   Commissioners 
reasonable  opportunity  for  laying  before  them  in  writing  any  objec- 
tions which  the  Commissioners  may  have  to  any  such  application  for 
an  extension  of  time,  and  shall  consider  any  such  objections. 

Selection  of  Referee. 

6.  The  referee  to  whom  an  appeal  is  to  be  referred  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Reference  Committee,  and  the  Reference  Committee 
shall,  as  soon  as  they  have  selected  the  referee,  inform  the  Commis- 
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sioners  and  the  appellant  of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  referee 
selected. 

Consideration  of  Appeal  by  Referee. 

7. — (i)  The  referee  selected  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  proceed 
with  the  determination  of  the  appeal,  and  arrange  with  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  appellant  the  time  and  place  for  consultation  with 
the  Commissioners  and  the  appellant  with  respect  thereto. 

(2)  The    Reference    Committee    shall  furnish  the  referee  with  a 
copy   of  the   notice  of  appeal,  and   the   Commissioners   and   the 
appellant  shall  furnish  to  the  referee  on  his  request  any  document 
or  other  information  which  it  is  in  their  or  his  power  to  furnish,  and 
which  the  referee  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  the  determination 
of  the  appeal. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  of  these  rules,  the 
proceedings  on  the  consideration  of  an  appeal  shall  be  such  as  the 
referee,  subject  to  any  special  directions  of  the  Reference  Committee, 
may  in  his  discretion  direct. 

(4)  In  this  Rule  any  reference  to  the  Commissioners  or  to  the 
appellant   includes   a    reference   to   any    person  nominated  by  the 
Commissioners  or   the  appellant  respectively  under   subsection  (3) 
of  section  33  of  the  Act. 

Appellant  Limited  to  Grounds  of  Appeal. 

8.  The  appellant  shall  not,  on  the  consideration  of  his  appeal,  be 
allowed  to  rely  upon  any  grounds  of  appeal  not  specifically  set  out 
in  his  notice  of  appeal,  but  the  referee  may,  if  he  thinks  it  just  under 
the  circumstances,  allow  the  notice  of  appeal  to  be  amended  at  any 
time. 

Decision  of  Referee. 

9.  The  decision  of  the  referee  shall  be  in  the  form  contained  in 
the  Schedule  to  these  rules,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  effect,  and  the 
referee  shall  cause  copies  of  his    decision  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Reference  Committee,  the  Commissioners,  and  the  appellant. 

9A.  In  the  event  of  any  question  of  law  being  raised  by  any  party 
to  an  appeal  the  referee  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  state  his  award  in  the 
form  of  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


Power  to  Select  Another  Referee. 

10.  The  Reference  Committee  may,  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  referee  originally  selected,  or  if  it  is  shown  to  the 
Committee  that  it  is  expedient  so  to  do,  in  any  other  case,  at  any 
time  before  the  decision  of  an  appeal  by  a  referee,  revoke  the  refer- 
ence of  the  appeal  to  the  selected  referee,  and  select  another  referee 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  appeal. 
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Appearance  of  Third  Parties. 

ii. — (i)  On  the  consideration  of  any  appeal,  the  referee  shall, 
on  the  application  of  any  person  who  appears  to  the  referee  to  be 
interested  in  the  land  in  respect  of  which  the  appeal  is  made,  or 
to  be  otherwise  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  appeal,  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  putting  his  case  before  the  referee  in  writing, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  taking  part  in  any  consultation  with  reference 
to  the  appeal. 

(2)  The  Commissioners,  when  they  receive  notice  of  any  appeal 
against  total  or  site  value  on  a  provisional  valuation,  shall  give  notice 
of  the  appeal  to  any  person  from  whom  a  return  has  been  required 
for  the  purpose  of  the  valuation,  and  to  any  pefson  who  has  applied 
to  the  Commissioners  for  a  copy  of  the  provisional  valuation  of  the 
land  under  subsection  (5)  of  section  27  of  the  Act. 

Alteration  of  Valuations,  etc.,  by  Commissioners. 

12.  The  Commissioners   shall,  as  soon  as   may  be  on  receiving 
notice  of  the  decision  of  the  referee   on  any  appeal,  make   such 
alterations   in   the   particulars   of  any   valuations,    apportionments, 
reapportionments,    assessments,    or    other    documents   as   may   be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  referee. 

Provision  as  to  Sending  of  Notices. 

13.  Any  notice  or  other  document  required  or  authorised  to  be 
sent  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  these  rules  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  duly  sent  if  sent  by  post  addressed  to  that  person  at  his  ordinary 
address,  and  the  address  of  the  Reference  Committee  shall  for  this 
purpose  be — J.    Johnston,    Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Reference  Com- 
mittee, Room  174,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand,  W.C. 

Informalities  not  Necessarily  to  Invalidate  Proceedings. 

14.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  authority  or  any  person  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  these  rules  shall  not  render  the  pro- 
ceedings on  a  reference  to  a  referee,  or  anything  done  in  pursuance 
thereof,  invalid,  unless  the  referee  so  direct. 
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Schedule. 


I.  FORMS  OF  NOTICE  OF  APPEAL. 

A. 
FINANCE  (1909-10)  ACT  1910,  SECTION  33. 

NOTICE  OF  APPEAL  TO  REFEREE  AGAINST  TOTAL  OR  SITE  VALUE  ON  A 
PROVISIONAL  VALUATION. 

To  the  Reference  Committee. 

\_0r,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.] 

I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  intend  to  appeal  against*  the  total  value  and  site 
value  fixed  on  the  annexed  provisional  valuation,  on  the  ground  that*  the  items 
numbered  in  the  annexed  provisional  valuation  are  excessive  and  that 

the  items  numbered  in  the  annexed  provisional  valuation  are  insufficient. 


fSigned 
Address 


Dated 


*  If  the  appeal  is  against  total  value  only  or  site  value  only,  or  if  the  ground  of  appeal  is  that 
certain  items  are  excessive  only  or  are  insufficient  only,  the  unnecessary  words  will  be  deleted, 
•j-  If  an  agent,  the  name  and  address  of  the  principal  on  whose  behalf  he  acts  must  be  stated. 


County 


PROVISIONAL  VALUATION. 

Parish  No.  of  hereditament. 


i.  GROSS  VALUE. 


DEDUCTIONS  FROM  GROSS  VALUE. 


(a)  To  arrive  at  Full  Site 
Value. 


(b)  To  arrive  at  Total  Value. 


1 

Difference       be- 
tween        Gross 
Value  and  Value 
of  the  Fee  Sim- 
ple of  the  Land 
divested           of 
Buildings,Trees, 
etc. 

3 

Fee  Farm  Rent,   Rent  Seek,  Quit' 
Rent,    Chief  Rent,    or    Rent    of 
Assize         ..... 

Fixed  Charges. 

4 

Other  Perpetual  Rent  or  Annuity   . 

5 

Tithe  or  Tithe  Rent  Charge    . 

6 

7 

Burden  or  charge  arising  by  opera- 
tion  of  Law  or  imposed  by  Act 
of  Parliament     . 

If  Copyhold,  Cost  of  Enfranchisement 

8 

Public  Rights  of  Way  or  User     . 

9 

Rights  of  Common 

10 

II 

Easements.         .... 

. 

Restrictions  under  Covenant  or  Agree- 



otal  Deductions     . 

Total  Deductions     . 

ULL  SITE  VALUE  . 

TOTAL  VALUE 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  TOTAL  VALUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT  ASSESSABLE  SITE  VALUE. 


12.   Deductions  from  Gross  Value  to  arrive  at  Full  Site  Value 
(as  above)     ......... 

13.   Works  executed         ........ 

15.  Appropriation  of  Land  for  streets,  roads,  open  spaces,  etc. 

16.  Redemption  of  Land  Tax  or  Fixed  Charge 

17.   Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  .         ..... 

1  8.  Release  of  Restrictive  Covenants        ..... 

19.   Goodwill  or  personal  elements  ...... 

20.  Cost  of  clearing  Site           ....... 

Total  Deductions         .... 

ASSESSABLE  SITE  VALUE        .... 

Special  Form  for  Minerals  treated  as  a  separate  parcel  of  land. 


i.  TOTAL  VALUE. 


Less— 

2.  Deductions  on  account  of  works  executed  or  expenditure  of 
a  capital  nature  incurred  ....... 


CAPITAL  VALUE 


B. 
FINANCE  (1909-10)  ACT  1910. 

NOTICE  OF  APPEAL  TO  REFEREK  IN  RESPECT  OF  ANY  MATTER  OTHER  THAN 
TOTAL  OR  SITE  VALUE  ON  A  PROVISIONAL  VALUATION. 

County  Parish  No.  of  hereditament. 

To  the  Reference  Committee. 

[Or,  To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.] 

I  hereby  give  notice  of  my  intention  to  appeal  against* 

The  particulars  of  my  grounds  of  appeal  are  as  follows — 

fSigned 

Address 


Dated 


*  Here  insert  the  matter  appealed  against,  e.g.  "  The  assessment  of  duty  under 

Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Act,"  "  The  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  an  allowance  in  respect 
of,"  etc.,  etc.,  or  "  The  determination  by  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the  following  matter, 
namely  "— 

t  If  an  agent,  the  name  and  address  of  the  principal  on  whose  behalf  he  acts  must  be  stated. 
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FINANCE  (1909-10)  ACT  1910. 

NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF  APPEAL  TO  REFEREE  IN  RESPECT  OF 
ANY  MATTER. 

County  Division  Number. 

To  the  Reference  Committee. 
[Or,  To  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.] 

I  hereby  withdraw  my  notice  of  appeal,  dated  the  19 

against* 

tSigned 

Address 


Dated 


*  Here  insert  the  matter  appealed  against,  e.g.  "The  assessment  of  duty  under 

Part  I.  of  the  Finance  Act,"  "  The  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  an  allowance  in  respect 
of,"  etc.,  etc.,  or  "The  determination  by  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the  following  matter, 
namely  " — 

t  If  an  agent,  the  name  and  address  of  the  principal  on  whose  behalf  he  acts  must  be  stated. 

II.  FORM  OF  DECISION  OF  REFEREE. 

FINANCE  (1909-10)  ACT  1910. 
DECISION  OF  REFEREE  ON  APPEAL. 

The  decision  on  the  appeal  in  respect  of  which  the  annexed  notice  of  appeal 
has  been  given  is  as  follows*  : — 

Sig  ned 

Referee. 
Dated 


*  If  the  notice  of  appeal  is  in  Form  A.,  the  decision  should  be  stated  by  reference  to  the  items 
complained  of  in  the  particulars  of  the  grounds  of  appeal.  Any  variations  in  those  items  with 
the  consequential  alterations  of  the  totals,  should  be  stated. 

If  the  notice  of  appeal  is  in  Form  B.,  the  decision  should  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  form 
of  the  notice  of  appeal. 

Pursuant  to  the  powers  contained  in  section  33  of  the  Finance 
(1909-10)  Act  1910,  we  have  made  the  above  amended  rules 
and  forms  in  substitution  for  the  rules  and  forms  dated 
25th  July  1910. 

Alverstone,  C.J. 

Herbert  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  M.R. 

Leslie  R.  Vigers. 

5th  December  1910. 

Approved  by  the  Treasury, 

Wedgwood  Benn. 

Percy  H.  Illingworth. 
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STATUTORY   RULES   AND   ORDERS,    1910. 
No.  665. 

LAND  VALUES   DUTIES. 
Increment  Value  Duty. 

REGULATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  INLAND  REVENUE 
UNDER  SECTION  4  OF  THE  FINANCE  (1909-10)  ACT  1910 
(10  EDW.  7,  c.  8).  • 

Presentation  of  Instruments. 

(1)  Having   regard   to  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act  1910,  with   respect  to  Increment  Value  Duty,  it  is  necessary 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  any  transfer  on  sale  of  the  fee  simple  of 
any  land  or  of  any  interest  in  land,  in  pursuance  of  any  contract 
made   after   the   commencement   of  the    Act,  or   on   the  grant  in 
pursuance  of  any  contract   made  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Act,  the  transferor  or  lessor  shall  present  to    the   Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  transfer 
or   the   lease   is   effected   or  agreed   to   be  effected,  or  reasonable 
particulars  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  Increment 
Value    Duty  thereon.     The   land  in    question   is   only   such   as   is 
situate  within  the  United  Kingdom.     (Where  a  building  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  separate  tenements,  flats,  or  dwellings,  the  grant  of  a 
lease,  or  the  transfer  on  sale  of  any  lease,  of  any  such  separate  tene- 
ment, flat,  or  dwelling,  will  not  be  an  occasion  requiring  presentation 
of  the  instrument. — Section  1 1.) 

These  Regulations  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  grant  of  a  Mining 
Lease,  as  to  which  reference  should  be  made  to  the  special  provisions 
contained  in  the  Act. 

(2)  Under  arrangements  made  by  the  Commissioners  the  instru- 
ment, or  the  required  particulars  thereof,  may  be  presented  at  any  of 
the  following  Stamp  Offices  : — 

London   (Somerset   House,    Wellington   Street  Entrance,  or 

Telegraph  Street,  E.G.) 
Edinburgh  (Waterloo  Place). 
Dublin  (Custom  House  and  Four  Courts). 
Birmingham.     The  Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  and 

Excise. 

Bolton  „  „  „ 

Bradford  „  „  „ 

Brighton 

Bristol  „  ,,  „ 

Cardiff 
Derby 
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Hull.     The  Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

Leeds 

Leicester  ., 

Liverpool  ,, 

Manchester  „ 

Newcastle-on-Tyne      ,, 

Nottingham  ,, 

Portsmouth  „ 

Sheffield 

Southampton  ,, 

Sunderland  ,, 

Swansea  „ 

Wakefield 

Wolverhampton  ,, 

York 

Glasgow  „ 

Belfast 

Cork 

The  forms  I.V.D.  (A)  and  I.V.D.  (B)  referred  to  in  these 
Regulations  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  above-mentioned  offices, 
at  any  local  Stamp  Office,  and  at  or  through  any  Money  Order  Office 
authorised  to  transact  Inland  Revenue  business. 

(3)  If  the  instrument  itself  be  presented,  the  presentation  should 
take   place,  if  possible,  after  execution    by  the  transferor  or  lessor. 
The  instrument  must  be  accompanied  either  by  a  copy,  or  by  an 
abstract   such   (but    containing  the  further  particulars  required)  as 
is   presented   with   an    instrument   lodged    for   adjudication    under 
section  12   of  the  Stamp  Act  1891.     The   abstract  should  set  out 
fully,  for  purposes  of  identification,  the  description  of  the  property 
sold  or  leased,  and  if  the  instrument  contains  or  refers  to  a  plan,  a 
copy  of  such  plan  should  be  furnished.     A  full  statement  should  be 
made  of  any  easements   or  reservations  affecting  the  land,  of  any 
covenant  restricting  its  use,  and  of  any  agreement  or  obligation  to 
repair,  or  to  pay  outgoings.     Any  covenant  or  undertaking  or  lia- 
bility to   discharge   any  incumbrance,  and  any  covenant  or  under- 
taking to  erect  buildings  or  to  expend  any  sums  upon  the  property, 
should  be  set  out  in  full.     If  the  easement,  covenant,  etc.,  is  set 
forth  in  some  other  document  than  the  instrument  itself,  that  docu- 
ment should  be  presented  as  well.     The  official  form  I.V.D.  (A)  of 
application  for  an  increment  value  duty  stamp,  duly  filled  up  and 
signed,  should  also  be  lodged.     The  official  form  of  abstract  I.V.D. 
(B)  can  be  used  if  desired. 

(4)  The  instrument,  the  abstract,  and  the  form  I.V.D.  (A),  when 
presented,  will   be  retained  by  the  proper  Officer  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  examination,  a  ticket  being  given,  by  way  of  receipt,  to 
the  person  presenting  them. 

(5)  Assuming  that  the  various  documents  or  papers  so  presented 
are  found  on  examination  to  contain  the  particulars  necessary  for 
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the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  assess  the  duty,  and 
that,  if  security  as  hereafter  mentioned  (par.  14),  has  been  required, 
such  security  has  been  given,  the  instrument  will  be  impressed  with 
one  of  the  stamps  (a),  (<£),  (<:),  mentioned  in  section  4  (3)  of  the 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910,  and  will  be  returned  on  presentation 
of  the  ticket  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  therein. 
These  stamps  are: — 

either  (a)  a  stamp  denoting  that  the  increment  value  duty 
has  been  assessed  by  the  Commissioners  and  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  assessment ; 

or  (fr)  a  stamp  denoting  that  all  particulars  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Commissioners  which,  in  their  opinion,  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assess  the  duty, 
and  that  security  has  been  given  for  the  payment  of 
duty  in  any  case  where  the  Commissioners  have  required 
security ; 

or  (c)  a  stamp  denoting  that  upon  the  occasion  in  question  no 
increment  value  duty  was  payable. 

(6)  Where   an  instrument  is  so  stamped  it  will,  notwithstanding 
any  objection  relating  to  Increment  Value  Duty,  be  deemed  to  be 
duly  stamped  so  far  as  respects  that  duty.     But  unless  so  stamped 
the  instrument  cannot,  except  in  criminal  proceedings,  be  given  in 
evidence,  or  be  made  available  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

(7)  The  Act  (section  4  (7))  provides  that  where  any  agreement 
for  a  transfer,  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  is  stamped  with  one  of  the 
special  stamps  provided,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stamp  in  a  similar 
manner  any  conveyance,  assignment,  or  lease  made  subsequently  to 
and   in  conformity  with  the  agreement.     But,  if  desired,  a   corre- 
sponding stamp  will  be  impressed  on  the  conveyance,  assignment, 
or  lease,  on  presentation  of  both  instruments  at  the  selected  Office. 
Similarly  a  duplicate  of  any  instrument  which  has  been  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  above  section  will  be  impressed  with  a  corre- 
sponding  stamp  on  both  documents  being  produced  at  the  Office 
for  the  purpose. 

If,  however,  an  agreement  for  a  transfer  is  intended  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  an  actual  conveyance,  the  Commissioners  will  not  require 
the  agreement,  or  particulars  thereof,  to  be  presented  under  these 
Regulations,  but  will  accept  the  presentation  in  due  course  of  the 
actual  conveyance,  or  particulars  thereof,  as  a  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  But  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  or  particulars 
thereof,  should  be  presented  without  waiting  for  the  actual  lease. 

(8)  The  fact  that  an  instrument  has   been  presented 
under  these  regulations,  and  stamped  with  the  appro- 
priate stamp  as  regards  Increment  Value  Duty,  will  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  liability  of  the  instrument  to  the 
ordinary  Stamp   Duty  imposed  by  the  Stamp  Act  1891, 
or  any  amending  Act.     It  will  be  necessary  therefore  that 
the  instrument,  if  not  drawn  on  material  duly  stamped, 
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be  presented  within  thirty  days  of  execution,  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  proper  ordinary  Stamp  Duty.  (Stamp 
Act  1891,  section  15.)  Should,  however,  the  transferor 
or  lessor  desire  to  have  this  duty  impressed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  stamp  for  Increment  Value  Duty,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  a  second  presentation  of  the  in- 
strument, he  should  pay  the  amount  of  the  duty  when 
presenting  the  instrument,  abstract,  etc.,  at  the  Stamp 
Office  selected. 

(9)  In  the   case   of  instruments   lodged   at   the  Head  Office  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  for  adjudication  under  Section  12 
of  the   Stamp  Act   1891,  the  application  for   an  Increment  Value 
Duty  Stamp  may  be  made  at  the  same  time,  the  application  form 
I.V.D.  (A)   being  accompanied   by  a  separate  copy  or  abstract  of 
the  instrument,  any  abstract  to  contain  a  full  statement  as  regards 
easements,  covenants,  etc.     The  Increment  Value  Duty  Stamp  will 
then    be  impressed    when   the   instrument  is    stamped    with    the 
adjudication  stamp. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  exemptions  from  Increment  Value  Duty 
contained  in  section  7  (Agricultural  land),  section  8  (Small  houses 
and  properties  in  owner's  occupation),  and  section  35  (Land  held 
by  Rating  Authorities),  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  to  the  Com- 
missioners any  conveyance  on  sale,  or  lease  for  a  term  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  of  land  of  the  description  mentioned  in  those  sections, 
as  the  instrument  will  not  be  duly  stamped  unless  it  bears  one  of  the 
special  Increment  Value  Duty  stamps  mentioned  in  paragraph  5. 

Presentation  of  Particulars. 

(n)  If  the  instrument  itself  be  not  presented  by  the  transferor  or 
lessor  for  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  Increment  Value  Duty 
thereon,  reasonable  particulars  thereof >  in  the  form  of  the  various 
documents  mentioned  in  paragraph  3,  must  be  furnished  by  him. 
Such  particulars  can  be  lodged  at  any  of  the  Offices  mentioned  in 
paragraph  2,  and  a  receipt  will  be  given  therefor.  The  transferor 
or  lessor  should  at  the  same  time  lodge  the  Form  I.V.D.  (A)  duly 
filled  up. 

(12)  The  presentation  of  such  particulars,  in  lieu  of  the  instrument 
itself,  will  free  the  transferor  or  lessor  from  liability  to  the  fine 
imposed  by  section  4  (2)  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910. 
But  the  instrument  will  not  be  "  duly  stamped "  until  it  bears,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Stamp  Duty  to  which  it  is  liable,  one  of 
the  special  stamps  relating  to  Increment  Value  Duty  mentioned  in 
paragraph  5.  Provided,  however,  the  necessary  particulars,  as 
above,  have  been  furnished  by  the  transferor  or  lessor,  the  appro- 
priate stamp  will  be  impressed  at  any  future  date,  if  the  instrument 
and  the  receipt  for  the  particulars  are  lodged  for  the  requisite  length 
of  time  at  the  Head  Office  for  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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Presentation  at  other  Offices. 

(13)  Where   it   is    not    possible    or   convenient   to   present  the 
instrument  or  the  required  particulars  at  one  of  the  stamp  offices 
mentioned  in   paragraph    2,   it  will  be  open   to   the  transferor   or 
lessor  to  lodge  the  various  documents  (including  Form  A)  at  the 
local  Stamp  Office,  or  at  any  Money  Order  Office  authorised  to 
transact  Inland  Revenue  business,  with  a  request  that  they  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  Head  Office,  in  the  same  way  as  documents 
requiring  to  be  stamped  with  the  ordinary  Stamp  Duties  may  now 
be  lodged.     In  such  cases  the  examination  of  the  documents  will 
be  made  at  the  Head  Office  only,  where  any  Increment  Value  Duty 
will  be  assessed,   and  in  due  course  the  conveyance  or  lease  or 
agreement,  stamped  as  regards  such  duty,  will  be  returned  to  the 
Stamp  or  Post  Office  for  delivery  to  the  transferor  or  lessor  on  his 
personal  application  for  it. 

Payment  of  Increment  Value  Duty. 

(14)  If  on   the  presentation  of  an  instrument  or  of  particulars 
thereof,  the  Commissioners  have  reason  to  consider  that  the  occasion 
is  one  on  which  a  claim  to  Increment  Value  Duty  has  arisen,  they 
may  require  security  for  the  payment  of  duty,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  stamp  referred  to  in  paragraph  5  will  not  be  impressed  until  the 
required  security  has  been  given. 

(15)  On  an  assessment  of  Increment  Value  Duty  being   made 
by  the  Commissioners,  notice  of  such  assessment  will  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  transferor  or  lessor  at  the  address  furnished  by  him 
on  Form  I.V.D.  (A),  and  payment  will  be  required  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  notice. 

(16)  In  the  case  of  any   lease   or   transfer   on   sale  where   the 
consideration  is  in  the  form  of  a  periodical  payment,  the  Commis- 
sioners may,  if  they  think  fit,  allow  payment  of  the  Increment  Value 
Duty  assessed  to  be  made  by  instalments  in  accordance  with  the 
following  regulations : — 

(I.)  Where  the  consideration  consists  wholly  of  a  periodical 
payment, 

The  duty  shall  be  payable  by  five  equal  annual  instalments, 
and  the  first  instalment  shall  fall  due  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  lease  or  the  transfer  of 
the  interest,  and  the  subsequent  instalments  on  the 
same  date  in  each  successive  year. 

(II.)  Where  the  consideration  consists  partly  of  a  lump  sum 
payment  and  partly  of  a  periodical  payment, 

(a)  There  shall  become  due  and  payable  at  the  date  of 

the  transfer  or  grant  of  the  lease  an  amount  bearing 

to  the  whole  duty  to  be  collected  the  same  proportion 

as  the   lump  sum  bears   to   the  total  present  value 
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of  the  consideration  calculated  on  the  4  per  cent, 
tables. 

(b]  The  balance  shall  be  payable  by  instalments  of  the 

same  amounts   and  at   the   same   times    as    if    the 

periodical  payment   constituted    the    whole    of    the 

consideration,  and  the   balance   were   the   whole   of 

the  increment  value  duty  to  be  collected. 

(III.)  In  any  case  in  which  the  person  liable  to  the  payment 

of  any  increment  Value  Duty  may  and  does  elect  to  pay  such 

duty  by  instalments,  he  shall  furnish  security  to  the  satisfaction 

of  the  Commissioners  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of 

the  duty  payable. 

(IV.)  If  any  person,  on  being  required  by  the  Commissioners 
to  furnish  such  security,  fails  to  do  so  within  two  months,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  pay  the  duty  by  instalments,  and  the 
whole  of  the  duty  shall  be  deemed  to  be  due  on  the  expiration 
of  two  months  from  the  date  on  which  notice  was  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  their  requirement. 

(V.)  If  any  instalment  remains  unpaid  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  it  falls  due,  or  if  the  person  liable  to  the  payment  dies 
or  becomes  bankrupt,  the  whole  balance  of  the  duty  unpaid  shall 
forthwith  become  due  and  payable. 

(VI.)  For  the  purposes  of  these  rules  the  term  "interest  in 
land"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  "fee  simple  of  the  land." 

(VII.)  Where  the  duty  due  on  the  grant  of  a  lease  is  payable 
by  instalments,  and  the  lease  is  determined  before  all  such  in- 
stalments have  fallen  due,  the  instalments  which  have  not  fallen 
due  will  be  remitted,  and  in  that  case  the  amount  of  duty  which, 
under  section  4  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910,  is  deemed 
to  have  been  paid,  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  instalments 
so  remitted. 

(17)  In  any  case  where  Increment  Duty  shall  have  been  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act 
1910,  but  the  transaction  in  respect  of  which  the  duty  shall  have 
been  paid  was  subsequently  not  carried  into  execution,  the  duty 
will  be  returned  to  the  transferor  or  lessor  on  his  making  written 
application  to  the  Commissioners,  the  application  being  supported 
by  a  statutory  declaration  setting   forth   the  circumstances    under 
which  the  repayment  is  claimed.     The  application  must  be  made 
within  two  years  after  the  payment  of  the  duty.     In  any  case  in 
which  arrangements  have  been  made  for  payment  by  instalments, 
the  two  years  will  run  from  the  date  on  which  the  last  instalment 
was  paid. 

Correspondence. 

(18)  Should    occasion    arise   for   correspondence   in    connection 
with  the  presentation  of  an  instrument  or  the  delivery  of  particulars, 
the  letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Inland  Revenue, 
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Somerset  House,  London,  W.C. ;  or  to  the  Comptroller  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  Edinburgh,  or  to  the  Comptroller  of  Stamps  and  Income 
Tax,  Dublin,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  envelope  being  marked  in 
the  left-hand  corner  "Increment  Value  Duty." 


SCOTLAND. 

(19)  In  Scotland,  paragraphs  i  to  15  of  the  above  Regulations 
shall  not  apply  to  instruments  presented  for  registration  in  the 
General  Register  of  Sasines  or  in  any  Burgh  or  other  local  register, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  regulations  shall  apply  : — 

(i.)  Where  an  instrument*  is  presented  for  registration  in  the 
General  Register  of  Sasines  or  in  the  Burgh  or  other 
local  register,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  transferor 
or  lessor  or  other  accountable  party  to  present  such  instru- 
ment to  the  Commissioners  or  furnish  them  with  "  reason- 
able particulars  "  thereof. 

(ii.)  Nothing  in  these  Regulations  shall  affect  the  liability  of 
the  instrument  to  the  ordinary  stamp  duty  imposed  by 
the  Stamp  Duty  Act  1891,  or  any  Amending  Act. 

(iii.)  Where  the  Commissioners  have  reason  to  consider  that 
the  occasion  is  one  on  which  a  claim  to  Increment 
Value  Duty  has  arisen,  they  may  require  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  duty. 

(iv.)  On  an  assessment  of  Increment  Value  Duty  being  made 
by  the  Commissioners,  notice  of  such  assessment  will 
be  given  in  writing  to  the  transferor  or  lessor,  and  pay- 
ment will  be  required  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  notice. 


IRELAND. 

(20)  In  view  of  the  special  provisions  of  section  4  (5)  of  the 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act  1910,  and  of  the  arrangements  and  Regu- 
lations made  thereunder,  conveyances  on  sale  of  lands  to  which  the 
Land  Purchase  (Ireland)  Acts  apply  will,  on  presentation  to  the 
Registrar  of  Titles  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  paragraph  14  of  these  Regulations,  be  impressed 
with  the  appropriate  stamp  denoting  that  the  necessary  particulars 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Commissioners. 

With  the  above  exception,  these  Regulations  will  apply  in  Ireland 
to  all  conveyances  on  sale  and  leases  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

*  Observe  that  (a)  "Instrument"  means  any  instrument  executed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  transfer  on  sale  of  land  or  interest  in  land  or  the  grant  of  any  lease 
for  a  term  exceeding  fourteen  years  or  any  feu  of  land  or  the  creation  of  any  ground 
annual ;  and  that  (£)  the  expression  "  transferor"  includes  the  person  by  whom  or 
on  whose  behalf  a  feu  is  granted  or  a  ground  annual  created  (see  section  42  (3)  ). 
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STATUTORY   RULES   AND   ORDERS,    1910. 
No.  712. 

LAND  VALUES   DUTIES. 
Increment  Value  Duty. 

RULES      MADE      BY     THE      COMMISSIONERS       OF      INLAND       REVENUE 
UNDER    SECTION    3,  SUBSECTIONS    (2)    AND    (3),  OF   THE    FINANCE 

(1909-10)  ACT  1910  (10  EDW.  7,  c.  8). 

i.  For  the  purposes  of  these  rules — 

(1)  The   expression    "proper   proportion"  means  the  ratio  of 

the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  term  of  the  interest 
under  review  to  the  present  value  of  the  same  annuity  in 
perpetuity : 

(2)  The  expression  "term  of  the  interest"  means — 

(a)  where   the  interest  is  an  interest  in  possession,  a 
term  equal  to  the  residue  of  the  interest  for  the  time 
being  outstanding ; 

(b)  where  the  interest  is  a  reversion  expectant  on  the 
determination  of  a  lease,  a  term  equal  to  the  term  of  the 
reversion  deferred  for  the  period  of  the  outstanding  term 
of  the  lease. 

(3)  Where  the  term  of  an  interest  is  a  term  dependent  on  life, 

the  term  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  term  equal  to  the  mean 
expectation  of  life  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  interest 
is  dependent  or,  where  the  interest  is  dependent  on  more 
than  one  life,  of  the  youngest  of  the  persons  on  whose 
life  it  is  dependent. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mean  expectation 
of  life,  the  mortality  tables,  based  on  the  Northampton 
experience,  shall  be  adopted  : 

(4)  The  calculations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper 

proportion  shall  be  based  on  the  4  per  cent,  tables  for  the 
purchase  of  leases,  estates,  or  annuities : 

(5)  The  expressions  "duty  to  be  collected"  and  "duty  paid" 

mean  the  duty  which,  for  the  purposes  of  future  calcula- 
tions, is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid : 

(6)  A  lease  for  a  term  of  which  99  or  more  years  remain  un- 

expired  shall  be  treated  as  a  fee  simple,  and  a  reversion 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  such  a  lease  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  interest  in  land  : 

(7)  Where  the  land  is  a  copyhold  of  inheritance,  or  a  copyhold 

held  for  a  life  or  lives  or  for  years  where  the  tenant  has  a 
right  of  renewal,  or  a  customary  freehold,  references  in 
these  rules  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  shall  be  treated 
as  references  to  the  whole  copyhold  or  customary  interest 
or  estate,  and  in  the  case  of  copyhold  land  held  for  a  life 
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or  lives  or  for  years,  where  the  tenant  has  not  a  right  of 
renewal,  these  rules  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  land  were 
freehold  land  and  the  copyhold  interest  were  a  leasehold 
interest. 

2. — (i)  The  amount  of  increment  value  duty  unsatisfied  on  the 
occasion  of  the  transfer  on  sale  or  passing  on  death  of  the  fee  simple 
of  any  land,  or  on  the  occasion  of  the  grant  of  any  fee  of  any  land, 
or  the  creation  of  any  ground  annual  thereon,  or  on  any  periodical 
occasion  in  the  case  of  the  fee  simple  of  any  land  held  by  a  body 
corporate  or  unincorporate,  shall  be  one-fifth  of  the  increment  value  of 
the  land  after  deducting  from  that  one-fifth  the  amount  of  increment 
value  duty  which  may  have  been  paid  on  any  previous  occasion. 

(2)  The  amount  of  increment  value  duty  to  be  collected  on 
any  such  occasion  shall  be  the  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  which 
is  unsatisfied. 

3. — (i)  The  amount  of  increment  value  duty  unsatisfied  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  grant  of  a  lease  or  transfer  on  sale  or  passing  on  death  of 
any  interest  in  land,  or  on  any  periodical  occasion  in  the  case  of  an 
interest  in  land  held  by  a  body  corporate  or  unincorporate,  shall  be  one- 
fifth  of  the  increment  value  of  the  land  after  deducting  from  that  one- 
fifth  one-fifth  of  the  increment  value  on  the  last  occasion  (if  any)  on 
which  duty  was  paid  in  respect  of  the  interest  under  review. 

(2)  The  duty  to  be  collected  on  any  such  occasion  shall  be  the 
proper  proportion  at  the  date  of  the  occasion  of  the  duty  unsatisfied  : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  where  duty  has  been  paid  on  the  creation  of  an  inferior 
interest  created  out  of  the  interest  under  review,  and  duty 
has  not  subsequently  been  paid  in  respect  of  that  interest, 
and  the  proper  proportion  on  the  occasion  under  review 
exceeds  the  proportion  immediately  after  the  creation  of 
the  inferior  interest,  the  duty  to  be  collected  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  proportion — equal  to  such  excess — of  the 
increment  value  duty  determined  to  have  been  unsatisfied 
on  the  creation  of  the  inferior  interest ; 

(£)  where  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  collected  on  any  occasion 
in  accordance  with  this  rule  is  such  that  if  paid  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  in  respect  of  any  interest  (including  all 
interests  created  thereout  whether  still  subsisting  or  not) 
would  exceed  the  duty  which  would  have  been  payable 
on  the  creation  of  the  interest  had  the  site  value  of  the 
land  on  that  occasion  been  the  highest  site  value  revealed 
on  any  occasion  since  the  creation  of  the  interest,  the 
amount  to  be  collected  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  such  excess,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  proviso  any 
interest  or  interests  which  existed  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  April  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  created,  or  to  have  been  successively  created, 
immediately  after  that  date ; 
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(c)  where  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  collected  in  accordance  with 
this  rule  on  any  occasion  when  the  interest  under  review 
is  a  freehold  reversion  is  such  that,  if  paid,  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  in  respect  of  all  interests,  whether 
still  subsisting  or  not,  would  exceed  the  duty  which 
would  have  been  payable  had  the  fee  simple  of  the  land 
been  transferred  on  sale  at  the  time  when  the  site  value 
of  the  land  was  the  highest  site  value  revealed  on  any 
occasion  since  the  thirtieth  day  of  April  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  the  amount  to  be  collected  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  excess. 

(3)  Any  duty  paid  on  the  creation  of  an  interest  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  rule,  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  in  respect  of  the 
interest  so  created,  and  not  in  respect  of  the  interest  out  of  which  it 
was  created. 
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Appendix  B. 


COMPOUND    INTEREST  TABLES. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  £i 

AND 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  £i  PER  ANNUM. 


FORMULA 

For  the  formation  of  all  the  more  useful  Valuation 
Tables  from  Interest  Tables. 

i.  Table  given.    Amount  of  £i. 

2    -      =     Present  value  of  £i. 
Amount  of  £i 

3.  Table  given.     Amount  of  £i  per  annum. 


Amoun^ofijper  annum     =     present  value  of  £l  per  annum  (years'  purchase). 
Amount  of  £i 

5.  Present  value  of  a  perpetuity     =      *°°    (years'  purchase). 

6.  Present  value  of  a  reversion   to  a  perpetuity     _     Years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  -  Year's 

of  £i  per  annum  (years'  purchase)  purchase  for  deferred  term. 


7.  Capital  value  of  £i  payable  periodically  in     _     i 

perpetuity.  Amount  of  £i  for  given  period  -  i. 

8.  Sinking  Fund  Table     =     I 

Amount  of  ^i  per  annum. 

9.  Reversion  to  a  term  of  years  (years'  purchase  for)    =    Years'  purchase  for  the  full  term  -  Years 

purchase  for  the  deferred  term. 

10.  Present  value  of  ;£i  per  annum.     Interest  on  i 

reinvestment    calculated    at    lower    rates     =     Interest  required  on  investment  +  Annual 
than  that  on  investment  contribution  to  Sinking  Fund. 

For  worked  examples  of  application,  see  Chap.  IV.  §§  63-75. 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
AMOUNT  OF  £i. 


Years. 

H%- 

3%- 

31%. 

4%- 

4i%- 

5% 

i 

•025 

1-030 

•035 

•040 

1-045 

1-050 

2 

•051 

i  -06  1 

•071 

•082 

-092 

"IO2 

3 

•077 

1-093 

•109 

•125 

•141 

•I58 

4 

•104 

1-125 

"M7 

•170 

•192 

•215 

5 

•131 

I-I59 

•188 

•217 

-246 

•276 

6 

•160 

1-194 

•229 

•265 

•302 

•340 

7 

•189 

1-230 

•272 

•316 

•361 

•407 

8 

•218 

!-267 

-317 

•368 

•422 

'477 

9 

•249 

I'305 

•363 

•423 

•486 

•55i 

10 

•280 

I'344 

•411 

•480 

'553 

•629 

ii 

•312 

I-384 

•460 

"539 

•623 

1*710 

12 

'345 

1-426 

-5ii 

*6oi 

•696 

1796 

13 

•378 

1-468 

-564 

•665 

772 

1-886 

14 

'413 

I-5I2 

•619 

•732 

•852 

1-980 

15 

•448 

I-558 

•675 

•801 

•935 

2-079 

16 

•484 

I  '605 

•734 

•873 

2"O22 

2-183 

17 

•522 

I-653 

'795 

•948 

2-II3 

2-292 

18 

•560 

1702 

1-857 

2-026 

2  '208 

2*407 

19 

'599 

1753 

1-922 

2-107 

2-308 

2-527 

20 

•639 

I  -806 

1-990 

2-191 

2*412 

2-653 

21 

•679 

1-860 

2-059 

2-279 

2-520 

2786 

22 

721 

I  "916 

2-131 

2-370 

2-634 

2-925 

23 

765 

1-973 

2  "2O6 

2-465 

2-752 

3-071 

24 

•809 

2-033 

2-283 

2-563 

2-876 

3'225 

25 

•854 

2-094 

2-363 

2-666 

3-005 

3-386 

26 

•900 

2-156 

2-446 

2772 

3-I4I 

3-556 

27 

•948 

2-221 

2^31 

2-883 

3-282 

3*733 

28 

•996 

2-288 

2-620 

2-999 

3'430 

3-920 

29 

2-046 

2-356 

2712 

3-119 

3^4 

4-116 

3° 

2-097 

2-427 

2-807 

3-243 

3-745 

4-322 

31 

2*150 

2'5OO 

2  '905 

3-373 

3-9H 

4-538 

32 

2-204 

2*575 

3-007 

3-508 

4-090 

4-765 

33 

2-259 

2-652 

3"II2 

3-648 

4-274 

5'003 

34 

2-315 

2-732 

3'22I 

3794 

4-466 

5*253 

35 

2*373 

2-814 

3-333 

3-946 

4-667 

5-5i6 

36 

2-432 

2-898 

SHSO 

4-104 

4^77 

5792 

37 

2'493 

2-985 

3-571 

4-268 

5-097 

6  -08  1 

38 

2-556 

3-075 

3^96 

4-439 

5^26 

6-385 

39 

2*619 

3*167 

3^25 

4-616 

5-566 

6-705 

40 

2-685 

3-262 

3-959 

4-801 

5-8l6 

7-040 

4i 

2752 

3-360 

4-098 

4*993 

6-078 

7392 

42 

2-821 

3'46i 

4-241 

5T93 

6-352 

7-76i 

43 

2-891 

3-564 

4-390 

5-400 

6-637 

8-150 

44 

2-964 

3-671 

4-543 

5-616 

6-936 

8-557 

45 

3*038 

3-782 

4  702 

5-841 

7^8 

8-985 

46 

3'"4 

3-895 

4-867 

6-075 

7-574 

9'434 

47 

3-192 

4-012 

5'037 

6-318 

7'9I5 

9-906 

48 

3-271 

4-132 

5-2I3 

6-570 

8-27I 

10-401 

49 

3'353 

4-256 

5-396 

6-833 

8-644 

10-921 

50 

3  '437 

4-384 

5^5 

7-107 

9-033 

1  1  -467 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
AMOUNT  OF  £1. 


Years. 

6%. 

7%. 

8%. 

9%. 

10%. 

I 

i  -060 

1-070 

•080 

•090 

'lOO 

2 

1-124 

i'i45 

•166 

•188 

*2IO 

3 

1-191 

•225 

•260 

•295 

•331 

4 

1-262 

•311 

-360 

•411 

•464 

5 

I-338 

-402 

•469 

'539 

*6io 

6 

1-418 

•501 

'587 

•677 

•771 

7 

i'5°4 

•606 

•714 

•828 

"949 

8 

i  '594 

•718 

•851 

"992 

2-144 

9 

1-689 

•838 

'999 

2-172 

2-358 

10 

1-791 

•967 

2-159 

2-367 

2-594 

ii 

1-898 

2-105 

2-332 

2-580 

2-853 

12 

2'OI2 

2-252 

2*518 

2-813 

3-I38 

13 

2-133 

2*410 

2*720 

3-066 

3-452 

14 

2-26l 

2-578 

2-937 

3142 

3797 

15 

2-396 

2-759 

3-172 

3-642 

4-177 

16 

2-540 

2-952 

3-426 

3-970 

4'595 

\l 

2-693 
2-854 

3-I59 
3-380 

3-7oo 
3-996 

4-328 
4'7i7 

5-054 
5'56o 

19 

3'O26 

3-616 

4-316 

5-142 

6-116 

20 

3'207 

3-870 

4-661 

5-6(34 

6727 

21 

3  '399 

4-140 

5"°34 

6-109 

7*400 

22 

3-603 

4'43° 

5-436 

6-659 

8-140 

23 

3-820 

4-740 

5-87I 

7-258 

8-954 

24 

4-049 

5-072 

6-341 

7-911 

9-850 

25 

4-292 

5-427 

6-848 

8-623 

10-835 

26 

4"549 

5-807 

7'396 

9*399 

11-918 

27 

4-822 

6-214 

7-988 

10-245 

13-110 

28 

S'112 

6-649 

8-627 

11-167 

14-421 

29 

5-418 

7-114 

93I7 

12*172 

15-863 

30 

5-743 

7-612 

10-063 

13-268 

17-449 

31 

6-088 

8-145 

10-868 

14-462 

19-194 

32 

6-453 

8715 

1  1  737 

15763 

21-114 

33 

6-840 

9-325 

12-676 

17-182 

23-225 

34 

7-251 

9-978 

13-690 

18728 

25*548 

35 

7-686 

10-676 

14785 

20-414 

28*102 

36 

8-147 

11-424 

15-968 

22-251 

30-913 

37 

8-636 

12-224 

17-246 

24-254 

34*004 

38 

9-154 

13-079 

18-625 

26*437 

37-404 

39 

9703 

13-995 

20-115 

28-816 

4I-I45 

40 

10  -2S6 

H-974 

21-725 

31-409 

45-259 

41 

10-903 

16-023 

23-462 

34-236 

49785 

42 

"'557 

17-144 

25-339 

37-3I7 

54764 

43 

12-250 

18-344 

27-367 

40*676 

60-240 

44 

12-985 

19-628 

29-556 

44*337 

66*264 

45 

13765 

21*002 

31-920 

48-327 

72-890 

46 

14*590 

22-473 

34H74 

52-677 

80-179 

47 

15-466 

24-046 

37-232 

57-418 

88*197 

48 

16-394 

25*729 

40*210 

62-585 

97-oi7 

49 

I7-377 

27-530 

43'427 

68-218 

106-719 

50 

18-420 

29-457 

46-902 

74-357 

117-391 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
AMOUNT  OF  £i. 


Years. 

2i%- 

3%- 

&%• 

4%- 

4*%- 

5%- 

Si 

3*523 

4'5i5         578o 

7*391 

9-439           12-041 

52 

3'6ii 

4-651 

5*983 

7-686 

9-864           12-643 

53 

3701 

4790 

6-192 

7  '994 

10-308            J3'275 

54 

55 

3794 
3-888 

4-934         6-409 

5-082     :        6-633 

8'3'4 
8-646 

10-771            13-939 
11-256            14*636 

56 

3-986 

5-235             6-865 

8-992 

11-763            15*367 

57 

4-086 

5-392             7-I05 

9-352 

12-292            16-136 

58 

4-188 

5-553             7*354 

9-726            12-845             16*942 

59 

4-292 

5-720            7-612 

10-115            J3"423             I779° 

60 

4-400 

5^92             7-878 

10-520            14-027             18-679 

61 
62 

4'5io 
4-622 

6-068 
6-250 

8T54 
8-439 

10-940 
11-378 

14*659 
15-318 

19-613 
20-594 

63 

4738 

6-438 

8734 

11*833 

1  6  -008 

21*623 

64 

4-856 

6-631 

9-040 

12-306 

16728 

22-705 

65 

4'978 

6-830 

9-357 

12799 

17-481 

23-840 

66 

5  '102 

7-035 

9-684 

I3*3ii 

18-267 

25-032 

67 

5*230 

7-246 

10-023 

I3*843 

19-089 

26-283 

68 

5*361 

7*463 

10-374 

14*397 

19-948 

27*598 

69 

5  '495 

7-687 

io-737 

14*973 

20-846 

28-977 

70 

5'632 

7-9I8 

11-113 

I5*572 

21784 

30*426 

7i 

5773 

8-155 

11-502 

16-194 

22-764 

3i*948 

72 

5W 

8*400 

11-904 

16-842 

23-789 

33*545 

73 

6-065 

8652 

12*321 

17-516 

24-859 

35*222 

74 

6-217 

8-911 

12752 

18-216 

25-978 

36-983 

75 

6-372 

9-179 

13-198 

i8-945 

27-147 

38-833 

76 

6-53I 

9^54 

13-660 

19703 

28-369 

40-774 

77 

6-695 

9738 

I4*i39 

20-491 

29-645 

42-813 

78 

6-862 

IO-030 

i4*633 

21-311 

30-979 

44*954 

79 

7*034 

IO-33I 

15-146 

22-163 

32-373 

47-201 

80 

7-209 

IO'64I 

15-676 

23-050 

33*830 

49'56i 

81 

7'39o 

10-960 

16-224 

23-972 

35*352 

52-039 

82 

7'574 

II-289 

16792 

24-931 

36*943 

54-64I 

83 

7-764 

II-627 

I7*38o 

25-928 

38-606 

57*373 

84 

7-958 

II-976 

17-988 

26-965 

40-343 

60*242 

85 

8-157 

12-336 

18-618 

28-044 

42-158 

63*254 

86 

8-361 

12-706 

19-269 

29-165 

44-055 

66*417 

87 

8-570 

13-087 

19-944 

30-332 

46*038 

69-738 

88 

8784 

13*479 

20-642 

31*545 

48-110 

73*225 

89 

9-004 

I3*884 

21-364 

32-807 

50-275 

76*886 

90 

•  9-229 

14-300 

22  "I  12 

34*ii9 

52-537 

80*730 

9i 

9*459 

14729 

22-886 

35'484 

54*901 

84-767 

92 

9-696 

i5'*7i 

23-687 

36-903 

57-372 

89*005 

93 

9*938 

15-626 

24-516 

38-380 

59*954 

93*455 

94 

10-187 

16-095 

25-374 

39*9i5 

62-651 

98-128 

95 

10-442 

16-578 

26-262 

4i*5" 

65*47i 

103-035 

96 

10703 

17-075 

27-181 

43-172 

68-417 

108-186 

97 

10-970 

I7-588 

28-133 

44-899 

71-496 

113*596 

98 

1  1  -244 

18-115 

29-117 

46695 

74713 

119*275 

99 

ii*525 

18-659 

30-137 

48-562 

78-075 

125-239 

100 

11-814 

19*219 

31-191 

50-505 

81-588 

131-501 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
AMOUNT  OF  £i. 


Years. 

6%. 

7%- 

8%. 

9%- 

10%. 

51 

19-525 

31-519 

50-654 

81-050 

129-130 

52 

20-697 

33-725 

547o6 

88-344 

142-043 

.53 

21-939 

36-086 

59-082 

96-295 

156*247 

54 

23-255 

38-612 

63  -809 

104-962 

171-872 

55 

24-650 

41-315 

68-914 

114*408 

189-059 

56 

26-129 

44-207 

74H27 

124-705 

207*965 

57 

27  -697 

47-301 

80-381 

135-928 

228  761 

58 

29'359 

50-613 

86-812 

148-162 

251-638 

59 

31-120 

54-155            93756 

161-497 

276*801 

60 

32-988 

57-946           101-257 

176-031 

304-482 

61 

34-967 

62  -003 

109*358 

191-874             334*93° 

62 

37-o6s 

66-343 

118-106 

209-143             368-423 

63 

39*289 

70-987 

I27-555 

227-966             405*265 

64 

41-646 

75-956 

137759 

248-482             445791 

65 

44"i45 

81-273 

148780 

270*846             490*371 

66 

46-794 

86-962 

160-682 

295-222 

539-408 

67 

49-601 

93*049 

173-537 

321792 

593'348 

68 

52-577 

99-563 

187-420 

350753 

652-683 

69 

55732 

106-532 

202-413 

382-321 

717-952 

70 

59-076 

113-989 

218-606 

416730 

789-747 

71             62*620 

121-969 

236-095          454*236 

868722 

72 

66-378 

130-506 

254-982          495-H7 

955-594 

73 

70-360 

139-642 

275-381           539-677 

1051-153 

74 

74-582 

149-417 

297-412           588-248 

1156-268 

75 

79-057 

159-876 

321-204          641-191 

1271-895 

76 

83-800 

171-067 

346-901           698-898 

1399-085 

77 

88-828 

183-042 

374-653           76i799 

1  538-993 

78 

94*158 

195-855 

404  -625 

830-361 

1692-893 

79 

99-807 

209-565 

436-995 

905-093 

1862-182 

80 

105796 

224-234 

471-955           986-552 

2048*400 

Si 

112-144 

239-931           509-711 

1075-341 

2253-240 

82 

118-872 

256-726 

550-488 

i  172-122 

2478-564 

83 

126*005 

274-697 

594-527 

1277-613 

2726-421 

84 

I33*565 

293-925 

642  -089 

1392-598 

2999-063 

85 

i4i*579 

314-500 

693-456 

I5I7-932 

3298-969 

86 

150-074 

336-515 

748'933 

I654-546 

3628-866 

87 

159-078 

360-071 

808-848 

1803-455 

3991752 

88 

168723 

385-276 

873-555 

1965-766 

4390-928 

89 

178740 

412-246 

943'44o 

2142*685 

4830*020 

90 

189-464 

441-103 

1018-915 

2335-526 

5313-023 

9i 

200-832 

471-980         1100-428        2545724 

'  5844-325 

92 

212-882 

505-019         1188-462        2774-839 

6428-757 

93 
94 

225-655 
239-194 

540-370 
578-196 

1283-540    ,     3024-575 
1386-223    !     3296-786 

7071-633 
7778-796 

95 

253'546 

618-670 

1497-120         3593-497 

8556-676 

96 

268759 

661-976 

1616*890         3916-912 

9412-344 

97 

284-884 

708-315 

1746-241         4269-434 

I0353'578 

98 

301-978 

757-897 

1885-941         4653-683 

11388-936 

99 

320*096 

810-950 

2036-816         5072-514 

12527-829 

IOO 

339  '302 

867-716         2199-761        5529-041 

13780-612 

429 


Valuations. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  £\  PER  ANNUM. 


Years. 

2i%- 

3%- 

34%. 

4%- 

44%. 

5%. 

2 

I'OOO 

2-025 

I'OOO 

2-030 

I  -000 

2-035 

I'OOO 

2*040 

1*000 

2*045 

I  -000 

2-050 

3 

3-076 

3-091 

3-106 

3*122 

3*137 

3*153 

4 

4*152 

4-184 

4*215 

4*246 

4-278 

4-310 

5 

5*256 

5-309 

5-362 

5*4l6 

5  '47  1 

5*526 

6 

6-388 

6-468 

6-550 

6*633 

6-717 

6*802 

7 

7*547 

7-662 

7779 

7*898 

8*019 

8-142 

8 

8736 

8-892 

9-052 

9*214 

9-380 

9*549 

9 

9*954 

10-159 

10-369 

IO-583 

10*802 

11*027 

10 

1  1  -203 

11-464 

11*731 

12*006 

12*288 

12*578 

ii 

12-483 

12-808 

13-142 

I3*486 

13841 

14*207 

12 

13795 

14-192 

14*602 

I5-026 

15*464 

I5*9i7 

13 

15-140 

15-618 

16  113 

16-627 

17*160 

I7*7i3 

14 

16-519 

17-086 

17-677 

l8*292 

18*932 

I9'599 

15 

I7*932 

18-599 

19-296 

2O*O24 

20-784 

21-579 

16 

19-380 

20-157 

20*971 

2I-825 

22719 

23*657 

17 

20*865 

21762 

22-705 

23-698 

24-742 

25-840 

18 

22-386 

23*414 

24-500 

25*645 

26-855 

28*132 

19 

23-946 

25-117 

26-357 

27-671 

29-064 

30-539 

20 

25*545 

26-870 

28-280 

29778 

3i*37i 

33-066 

21 

27*183 

28-676 

30-269 

31*969 

33-783 

35*7i9 

22 

28-863 

30*537 

32-329 

34*248 

36-303 

38-505 

23 

30*584 

32*453 

34*460 

36-618 

38*937 

41*43° 

24 

32149 

34-426 

36-667 

39*083 

41-689 

44*502 

25 

34*i58 

36*459 

3S*95o 

41  '646 

44*565 

47727 

26 

36-012 

38-553 

4i'3I3 

44*312 

47*57i 

5i*ii3 

27 

37*912 

40-710 

43759 

47-084 

50-711 

54-669 

28 

39-860 

42-931 

46-291 

49-968 

53*993 

58*403 

29 

41-856 

45-219 

48-911 

52*966 

57*423 

62-323 

30 

43'903 

47*575 

51*623 

56*085 

61-007 

66-439 

31 

46*000 

50-003 

54*429 

59*328 

64-752 

70*761 

32 

48-150 

52*503 

57*335 

62*701 

68-666 

75-299 

33 

5°*354 

55'078 

60-341 

66'2IO 

72756 

80-064 

34 

52-613 

57*73° 

63-453 

69*858 

77-030 

85-067 

35 

54-928 

60-462 

66-674 

73*652 

81-497 

90-320 

36 

57*3oi 

63-276 

70-008 

77*598 

86-164 

95*836 

37 

59734 

66-174 

73*458 

8l-702 

91-041 

101-628 

38 

62-227 

69-159 

77-029 

85*970 

96*138 

107-710 

39 

64*783 

72-234 

80725 

90-409 

101  -464 

114-095 

40 

67-402 

75-40I 

84*550 

95  "026 

107-030 

120-800 

4i 

7d-o88 

78-663 

88-510 

99-827 

112*847 

127-840 

42 

72*840 

82*023 

92-607 

104*820 

118-925 

135*232 

43 

75-661 

85*484 

96-849 

IIO'OI2 

125-276 

142  993 

44 

78*552 

89-048 

101-238 

»S'4i3 

131*914 

I5i*i43 

45 

81-516 

92-720 

105-782 

121*029 

138*850 

159700 

46 

47 

84*554 
87-668 

96*501 
100*396 

110-484 
ii5*35i 

126-871 
132*945 

146*098 
i53*673 

168*685 
178*119 

48 

90-859 

104*408 

120-388 

139*263 

161-588 

188-025 

49 

94*i3i 

108-541 

125*602 

145*834 

169*859 

198-427 

50 

97-484 

112-797 

130-998 

152-667 

178-503 

209-348 
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Appendix  B. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  £\  PER  ANNUM. 


Years. 

6%. 

7%- 

8%. 

9%- 

10%. 

2 

I  "OOO 
2  '060 

1*000 

*  2*070 

1*000 

2*080 

1*000 

2-090 

I  -000 
2'IOO 

3 

3-184 

3-215 

3-246 

3-278 

3'3!o 

4 

4'375 

4-440 

4*506 

4-573 

4-641 

5 

5^37 

5-751 

5*867 

5-985 

6*105 

6 

6-975 

7-153 

7-336 

7-523 

7-716 

7 

8-394 

8*654 

8-923 

9-200 

9-487 

8 

9-897 

10-260 

10-637 

1  1  -028 

1  1  -436 

9 

11-491 

11-978 

12-488 

13-021 

!3"579 

10 

13-181 

13-816 

14-487 

15-193 

15-937 

ii 

14-972 

15-784 

16-645 

17-560 

18-531 

12 

16-870 

17*888 

18*977 

20-141 

21*384 

J3 

18-882 

20*141 

21-495 

22-953 

24'523 

14 

21-015 

22-550 

24-215 

26*019 

27-975 

15 

23-276 

25-129 

27-152 

29-361 

31-772 

16 

25-673 

27*888 

30-324 

33-003 

35-950 

17 

28*213 

30-840 

33-750 

36-974 

40-545 

18 

30*906 

33*999 

37-450 

41*301 

45'599 

J9 

3376o 

37-379 

41-446 

46-018 

5i-i59 

20 

36-786 

40-995 

45762 

51  -160 

57-275 

21 

39  '993 

44-865 

50-423 

56765 

64-003 

22 

43*392 

49  *oo6 

55-457 

62-873 

71-403 

23 

46-996 

53-436 

60-893 

69-539 

79-543 

24 

50-816 

58-I77 

66-765 

76790 

88-497 

25 

54-865 

63-249 

73-106 

84701 

98-347 

26 

59'i56 

68*676 

79-954 

93-324 

109*182 

27 

63-706 

74-484 

87-351 

102723 

I2I-IOO 

28 

68-528 

80-698 

95"339 

112-968 

I34-2IO 

29 

73-640 

87-347 

103-966 

124-135 

148-631 

30 

79-058 

94-461 

113-283            136-308 

164-494 

31 

84-802 

102-073 

123-346 

M9-575 

lSl'943 

32 

90*890 

110-218 

134*214 

164-037 

2OI-I38 

33 

97-343 

118-933 

M5-95I 

179-800 

222-252 

34 

104-184 

128-259 

158*627 

196*982 

245-477 

35 

ui'435 

138-237 

172-317 

215-711 

27I-024 

36 

119-121 

148*913 

187*102 

236-125 

299-127 

37 

127-268 

160*337 

203-070 

258-376 

330-039 

38 

i35'904 

172-561 

220*316 

282  -630 

364-043 

39 

145-058 

185-640 

238*941 

309-066 

401-448 

40 

154-762 

199*635 

259-057 

337-882 

442'593 

4i 

165-048 

214-610 

280781 

369-292 

487-852 

42 

175-951 

230*632 

304-244 

403-528 

537'637 

43 

187*508 

247777 

329583 

440  -846 

592-40I 

44 

199  758 

266-121 

356950 

481  522 

652-641 

45 

212*744 

285-749 

386*506 

525-859 

718-905 

46 

226-508 

306*752 

418-426 

574-186 

79I-795 

47 

241  099 

329*224 

452-900 

626*863 

87I-975 

48 

256-565 

353-270 

490-132 

684-280 

960-172 

49 

272*958 

378-999 

530'343 

746-866 

1057-190 

5« 

290-336 

406-529 

573770 

815  084 

1  163*909 

431 


Valuations. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  .£1  PER  ANNUM. 


Years. 

21%. 

3%. 

3i%. 

4%. 

41%. 

5%. 

51 

100-921 

117-181 

I36-583 

I59-774 

187-536                220*81-, 

52 

104-444 

121-696 

I42-363 

I67*l65 

I96*975 

232-856 

53 

108-056 

126-347 

148-346 

I74*85I 

206*839 

245  "499 

54 

iii757 

131-137 

I54-538 

l82*845 

2I7-I46 

258774 

55 

136*072 

I60-947 

I9I-I59 

227-9I8 

272713 

56 

119-440 

141-154 

167-580 

199*806 

239-174 

287-348 

57 

123-426 

146*388 

174-445 

208-798 

250-937 

302*716 

58 

127-511 

151-780 

I8I-55I 

2I8-I50 

263*229 

318-851 

59 

131-699 

I57-333 

l88*905 

227-876 

276*075 

335-794 

60 

I35-992 

163-053 

I96-5I7 

237-99I 

289*498 

61 

140-391 

168-945 

204-395 

248-5IO 

303*525 

372-263 

62 

144*901 

175-013 

2I2-549 

259*45! 

3l8*l84 

391-876 

63 

149-524 

181-264 

220^88 

270-829 

333-502 

412-470 

64 

154-262 

187-702 

229723 

282-662 

349*510 

434-093 

65 

159*118 

I94-333 

238763 

294*968 

366*238 

456798 

66 

164*096 

201-163 

248-12O 

307-767 

383-719 

480-638 

67 

169-199 

208-198 

257-804 

32I-O78 

4OI  "986 

505-670 

68       174-429 

215*444 

267*827 

334-921 

42I*075 

531*953 

69       179789 

222-907 

278-20I 

349'3l8 

44I*O24 

559*551 

70       185-284 

230-594 

288*938 

364*290                461*870 

588-529 

71     |  190-916 

238-512     300-051 

379^62 

483^54 

618-955 

72 

196*689 

246-667      3ll'552 

396*057 

506*4I8 

650-903 

73 

202  *6o6 

255-067      323-457 

412-899 

530-207 

684-448 

74 

208-671 

263-719     335-778 

430-4I5 

555*066 

719*670 

75 

214*888 

272-631      348*530 

448*63I 

58I-044 

756-654 

76 

221-260 

281-810 

36I-729 

467*577 

608'I9I 

795-486 

77 

227792 

291  -264 

375*389 

487*280 

636*560 

836*261 

78 

234-487 

301  -002 

389-528 

507771 

666-205 

879-074 

79 

241-349 

3II-032 

404-l6l 

529*O82 

697-184 

924*027 

80 

248-383 

32I-363 

4I9-307 

55^245 

729*558 

971*229 

81 

255*592 

332-004 

434*983 

574-295 

763-388 

1020*790 

82 

262-982 

342-964 

45r207 

598^67 

798-740 

1072*830 

83 

27o'557 

354-253 

467-999 

623-I97 

835*684 

1127-471 

84 

278-321 

365-881 

485-379 

649-I25 

874-289 

1184-845 

85 

286*279 

377*857 

503-367 

676*090 

9I4*632 

1245-087 

86 

294*435 

390-I93 

S2!^ 

704*I34 

956-79I 

1308-341 

87 

302-796 

402-898 

54^255 

733^99 

IOOO-846 

1  374758 

88 

311-366 

4I5'985 

56I-I99 

763-63I 

1046-884 

1444-496 

89 

320-150 

429-465 

58I-84I 

795*I76 

I094-994 

1517-721 

90 

329*I54 

443*349 

603-205 

827*983 

I  145-269 

1594*607 

91 

338-383 

457-649 

625-3I7      ,            862-I03 

I  I97-806 

1675*338 

92 

347-843 

472*379 

648*203 

897-587 

1252707 

1760-105 

93 

357-539 

487-55° 

67I-890 

934*490 

I3IO-O79 

1849-110 

94 

367*477 

503-I77 

696-407 

972*870 

1  370-033 

1942-565 

95 

377-664 

519-272 

72I78I 

IOI2*785 

1432*684 

2040-694 

96 

388-106 

535-850 

748-043 

I054-296 

I498-I55 

2143*728 

97 

398-808 

552-926 

775*225 

I097*468 

I566*572 

2251-915 

98 

409-779 

570*513 

803-358 

II42*367 

1638-068 

2365-510 

99 

IOO 

421-023 

588-629 
607-288 

832H75 
862-6r2 

I  189*061 
I237*624 

I7l2*78l 
I790-856 

2484-786 
2610-025 

432 


Appendix  £. 


COMPOUND  INTEREST  TABLES. 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  £i  PER  ANNUM. 


Years. 

6%. 

7%- 

8%. 

9%. 

10%. 

51 

308756 

435-986 

620*672 

889-441 

1281-299 

52 

328-281 

467-505 

671*326 

970*491 

1410*429 

53 

348-978 

501  -230 

726-032 

1058*835 

i552'472 

54 

370-917 

537-3i6 

785-114 

1155*130 

1708*719 

55 

394-172 

575-929 

848-923 

1260*092 

1880*591 

56 

418-822 

617-244 

917-837 

1374*500 

2069*651 

57 

444'952 

661*451 

992  -264 

1499-205 

2277*616 

58 

472-649 

708752 

1072  645 

1635-134 

2506-377 

59 

502*008 

759-365 

1159-457 

1  783  '296 

2758-015 

60 

533-128 

813-520 

1253-213 

1944-792            3034*816 

61 

566-116 

871-467 

I354-470 

2120*823 

3339-298 

62 

60  1  083 

933'469 

1463-828 

2312*698 

3674-228 

63 

638-148 

999-812 

i58i-934 

2521-840 

4042-651 

64 

677'437 

1070799 

1709*489 

2749  806 

4447-916 

65 

719-083 

1146755 

1847-248 

2998*288 

4893707 

66 

763-228 

1228-028 

1  996  -028 

3269'I34 

5384-078 

67 

810-022 

1314-990 

2156*710 

3564-357 

5923-486 

68 

859-623 

1408-039 

2330-247 

3886  149 

6516-834 

69 

912*200 

i  507  '602 

2517*667 

4236-902 

7169*518 

70 

967-932 

1614-134 

2720*080 

46  9-223 

7887*470 

7i 

1027*008 

I  728*124 

2  938  -686 

5035'953 

8677*217 

72 

1089*629 

1850-092 

3174*781 

5490-189 

9545-938 

73 

1156*006 

1980*599 

3429-764 

5985-306 

10501-532 

74 

1226-367 

2  I2O*24I 

3705  M5 

6524*984 

11552685 

75 

i  300-949 

2269-657 

4002*557 

7113*232 

12708-954 

76 

1380*006 

2429-533 

4323761 

7754H23 

13980*849 

77 

1463-806 

26OO'6OI 

4670*662 

8453-32I 

I5379-934 

78 

I552-634 

2783-643 

5045-3I5 

9215*120 

16918-927 

79 

1646*792 

2979*498 

5449940 

10045*481 

18611-820 

80 

1746*600 

3  189-063 

5886-935 

10950-574 

20474-002 

81 

1852-396 

3413  297 

6358-890 

11937*126 

22522-402 

82 

1964-540 

3653*228 

6868*601 

13012*467 

24775'643 

83 

2083*412 

39°9  954 

7419-090 

14184-589 

27254*207 

84 

2209-417 

4184-651 

8013*617 

15462-202 

299So-628 

85 

2342-982 

4478-576 

8655706 

16854-800 

32979*690 

86 

2484-561 

4793-076 

9349'i63 

18372732 

36278*659 

87 

2634-634 

5129*592 

10098*096 

20027  278 

39907-525 

88 

2793-712 

5489-663 

10906*943 

21830-733 

43899*278 

89 

2962-335 

5874-940 

11780-499 

23796-499 

48290*206 

90 

3141-075 

6287-185 

12723-939 

25939'i84 

53120-226 

9i 

3330-540     !       6728-288 

13742-854        28274711 

58433-249 

92 

353I372 

7200-269 

14843*282        30820*435 

64277-574 

93 

3744^54 

7705-287 

16031-745  ;    33595-274 

70706*331 

94 

3969-910 

8245-658 

17315*284    :     36619*849 

77777-964 

95 

4209-104 

8823-854 

18701-507 

39916-635 

85556760 

96 

4462  651 

9442*523 

20198*627 

435i°"I32 

94II3-437 

97 

4731-410 

10104-500 

21815-518 

47427-044 

103525  780 

98 

5016-294 

10812-815 

23561-759  '    51696-478 

"3879-358 

99 

5318-272 

11570712 

25447700        56350*161    i     125268*294 

100 

5638*368          12381-662 

27484*516      61422*675  1    137796-123 

433 
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APPENDIX    C. 

SOLUTIONS   TO   QUESTIONS   SET   IN   APPENDIX   A. 

1.  Answer. — ^1000.     Valued  on  5  per  cent,  table  because  poor- 
class  property  and  ground  rents  only  about  three  times  secured  by 
estimated  net  rents. 

2.  Answer. — .£95*9,  say  .£96.     Accumulation  supposed  to  take 
place  at  3  per  cent.     First  fine  payable  in  7  years,  second  and  sub- 
sequent fines  every  14  years  after  first  7  years.     The  capital  sum  is 
never  exhausted,  and  remains  invested  at  3  per  cent. 

3.  Answer. — The  difference  allows  for  the  shorter  period  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  the  purchase  money  must  be  less,  so  that  the 
annual  income  may  be  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  interest  on  it,  but 
also  to  provide  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  for  re- 
placing capital,  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  terminable  estate. 

4.  Answer. — ^625  per  acre.     The  answer  can  only  be  given  at 
per  acre,  as  the  acreage  of  the  estate  is  not  stated.     The  first  item  is 
taken  at  4  per  cent.,  the  second  at  5  per  cent.     A  year's  peppercorn 
has  been  allowed.     The  nominal  rent  taken  for  10  years.     Unsecured 
ground  rent  in  perpetuity  after  1 1  years. 

5.  Answer. — 

Let  z  =  interest 


=  6*991  per  cent. 

6.  Answer. — A  sinking  fund  is  furnished  by  an  amount  put  by 
year  by  year  to  accumulate  at   compound  interest  to  provide  for 
replacing  capital  when  the  estate  in  the  property  in  which  such 
capital  is  invested  comes  to  an  end. 

7.  Answer. — Unless  there  were  special  reasons  suggesting  another 
course,  value  the  ground  rent  in  perpetuity  and  disregard  the  reversion 
as  being  too  remote  to  have  any  practical  effect  in  increasing  the 
present  value.     The  valuation  would  be  as  follows  : — 

;£io  per  annum  in  perpetuity  at  3  per  cent.  =^io 

at  3 3'3 3 3  years'  purchase =  ,£333-33 
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8.  Answer. — ,£3953.     Longest  of  two  lives.     Deductions   from 
annual  rentals  =  repairs  15  per  cent,  contingencies  5  per  cent,  on 
gross  rents.     Insurance  ^4  per  annum. 

9.  Answer. — 

(1)  The  amount  lent  shall  not  exceed,  say,  half  the  capital 

value  of  the  life  estate,  and  the  annual  income  shall  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  agreed  upon  plus  insur- 
ance premiums  and  expenses  and  leave  a  good  margin. 

(2)  The   borrower's   life  must   be  insured   for  the  full  sum 

loaned,  the  premiums  being  paid  by  the  borrower. 

(3)  Full  powers  shall  be  reserved  by  the  mortgagee  to  take 

possession,  and  collect  the  income  during  the  borrower's 
life  if  the  interest  is  not  paid;  the  usual  powers  of 
sale  should  be  given. 

(4)  The  rate   of  interest   should   be   from    5    per   cent,  to 

6  per  cent. 

10.  Answer. — ^3725. 

11.  Answer. — The  table   is  calculated  on  the  principle  (a)  that 
the  purchaser  shall  receive  an  agreed  rate  of  interest  per  annum  on 
his  investment  and  the  return  of  his  capital  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  he  will  hold  the  property  ;  (b)  that  the  net  income  from 
the  property  shall  be  received  annually,  the  first  payment  becoming 
due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  (f)  and  that  such  income  will  be 
sufficient   to   pay   the   annual   interest   and   provide   the   necessary 
sinking  fund  to  ensure  the  return  of  capital. 

In  the  more  common  table,  the  calculation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sinking  fund  can  be  accumulated  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  that  which  the  investment  is  to  pay,  but  in  the 
extra  tables  the  reinvestment  for  replacing  capital  is  provided  for  at 
lower  rates. 

12.  Answer. — ^2207.     The    premium    has    been    spread    over 
2 1  years  at  5  per  cent.     The  other  items  have  been  taken  at  6  per 
cent.     Contingencies  allowed  on  second  calculation,  2  J  per  cent. 

1 3.  Answer. — Valuation  tables  are  a  collection  of  interest,  com- 
pound  interest,  and   compound   interest  combined   with   mortality 
tables.     The  table  for  purchasing  leases,  estates,  or  annuities  held 
for  terms  comprises  a  collection  of  ascertained  numbers  showing  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  of  a  net  annual  income  arising  from  a 
property  which  may  be  given  for  that  property  on  the  basis  of  the 
net  annual  income  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  purchaser  an  agreed 
rate  of  interest  per  annum  on   the  sum  invested   and  in  addition 
provide  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  capital  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  his  interest  in  the  property  will  endure. 

In  the  ordinary  table  the  investment  and  reinvestment  are  calculated 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  but  in  the  extra  tables  the  reinvestment 
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or  sinking  fund  has  been  calculated  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
that  taken  for  investment. 

In  the  case  of  the  perpetuity  table,  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fund 
is  not  applicable. 

Some  of  the  tables  apply  to  a  definite  number  of  years,  some  to 
perpetuity,  some  to  life  interests,  reversionary  estate,  etc.  There  are 
also  tables  showing  the  amount  of  ^i  in  any  number  of  years;  the 
present  value  of  £\  due  in  any  number  of  years  ;  the  amount  of  £\ 
per  annum  in  any  number  of  years;  the  present  value  of  £i  per 
annum  in  any  number  of  years. 

The  tables  help  the  valuer  by  supplying  him  with  ready  calculated 
results  on  interest  and  compound  interest,  thus  assisting  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  capital  value  of  a  net  annual  income  arising  from  a  pro- 
perty to  be  enjoyed  for  a  given  period,  during  life  or  in  perpetuity. 

The  tables  are  also  helpful  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  put 
by  year  by  year  to  replace  a  required  sum  in  any  number  of  years  ;  in 
calculating  renewal  fines,  the  present  value  of  a  sum  which  will  not 
be  received  for  a  number  of  years,  the  sum  which  must  be  put  by  to 
accumulate  a  certain  sum  within  a  given  period  ;  in  showing  the 
amount  of  a  sum  in  any  number  of  years  at  compound  interest,  etc. 

14.  Answer.  —  The  tables  dealing  with  perpetuities  are  calculated  at 
simple  interest  ;  but  those  applicable  to  the  valuation  of  leaseholds 
are  calculated  at  compound  interest  or  a  combination  of  simple  and 
compound  interest. 

Simple  interest  is  employed  in  the  case  of  perpetuities,  because 
in  that  instance  the  estate  is  not  limited  in  point  of  duration.  The 
tables  for  purchasing  leases  and  terminable  estates  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  simple  interest  on  investment  and  the  inclusion  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  will  provide  for 
the  return  of  capital  within  the  period  for  which  the  property  will 
endure,  because  if  this  were  not  so  the  purchaser  would  draw  upon 
his  capital  instead  of  merely  putting  it  out  to  interest. 

The  tables  giving  the  present  value  of  £1,  the  amount  of  £i,  and 
the  amount  of  £\  per  annum  are  calculated  at  compound  interest. 


15.  Answer.  —  The  value  is  .£873.  The  ground  rent  is  very  well 
secured*  and  has  been  capitalised  at  3^  per  cent.  The  rack  rents 
have  been  capitalised  at  6  per  cent.  ;  i\  per  cent,  has  been  allowed 
for  contingencies.  There  are  no  capital  deductions  :  the  lessee  is 
a  substantial  man  and  is  liable.  Reversion  duty  payable  in  31  years 
not  considered  —  particulars  insufficient. 

1  6.  Answer.  — 

(a)  The  capital  value   of  the  property  as  ascertained  for 

mortgage  purposes  should  exceed  the  amount  loaned 
by  at  least  one-half.  In  many  cases  it  should  be 
twice  the  value  of  the  amount  lent. 

(b)  The  net  annual  income  should  exceed  the  amount  of 
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interest  on  the  loan  by  at  least  one-half.     In  urban 
property  the  better  margin  would  be  100  per  cent. 

(c)  If  the  lease  is  getting  short,  provision  should  be  made 

for  reducing  the  amount  loaned  by  given  sums  at 
stated  periods. 

(d)  The  state  of  repair  at   the  time  of  the  loan  and  the 

subsequent  upkeep  should  be  kept  in  mind ;  periodical 
inspection  and  revaluation  should  be  advised. 

(e)  A  properly  drawn  mortgage  deed  must  be  executed,  but 

that  is  a  matter  for  the  client's  solicitor. 

17.  Answer. — Some  of  the  main  considerations  to  be  regarded  in 
valuing  a  property  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  tenure,  whether  freehold  (fee  simple),  lifehold,  lease- 
hold, or  copyhold. 

(I))  The  nature  of  the  property,  whether  land,  or  land  and 
buildings.  If  land,  whether  agricultural  land,  accom- 
modation or  building  land.  If  buildings,  the  class, 
whether  residences,  shop  property,  factories,  ware- 
houses, stabling,  garages,  etc.,  and  whether  suitable 
for  letting  weekly,  yearly,  or  on  lease. 

(c)  Situation  of  the  property,  whether  an  improving  or  falling 

neighbourhood,  as  showing  whether  the  present  rents 
are  likely  to  be  maintained,  to  decrease  or  to  increase. 
The  demand  for  the  property. 

(d)  The   class   of  buildings,  whether  well  or  poorly  con- 

structed, and  general  condition. 

(e)  The  return  from  the  property,  or  the  net  income  which  it 

produces  as  it  stands,  or  may  be  made  to  produce  by 
improvements. 

(/)  The  annual  outgoings. 

(g)  Supply  and  demand,  as  showing  the  readiness  or  other- 
wise with  which  it  would  let  or  sell. 

(h)  The  condition  of  the  property. 

(i)  Any  charges  or  duties  to  which  the  property  may  be 
liable,  or  any  capital  outlay  which  may  fall  on  the 
owner. 

(/)  If  leasehold,  the  length  of  the  lease  and  the  amount  of 
the  ground  rent. 

1 8.  Answer. — The  value  of  the  freehold  property  is  ,£35,088,  and 
the  cost  to  purchase  an  annuity  would  be  £3912.     The  property  has 
been  valued  on  5  per  cent,  table ;  z\  per  cent,  of  the  rents  received 
has  been  allowed  for  contingencies.     ^150  allowed  for  expenses. 

19.  Answer, — The    difference    in   value   between   Freehold  and 
Copyhold  of  Inheritance  and  Copyhold  for  Lives  or  Years  with  right 
of  renewal  is,  generally  speaking,  since   copyholds   may  be  com- 
pulsorily  enfranchised  under   the  Copyhold  Act  1894,  the  cost  of 
enfranchisement,  that  is,  the  lord's  compensation,  steward's  fees,  and 
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all  expenses  of  the  Board  and  valuers,  as  by  enfranchising  the  copy- 
hold land  is  converted  into  freehold  of  the  highest  class. 

There  are,  however,  copyholds  for  lives  and  years  without  right  of 
renewal,  and  in  those  cases  the  estate  may  be  of  comparatively  little 
value.  Such  property  cannot  be  compulsorily  enfranchised.  There 
are,  too,  some  remote  cases  in  which  copyhold  of  inheritance,  etc., 
cannot  be  compulsorily  enfranchised. 

20.  Answer. — The  amount  to  be  multiplied  by  the  years'  purchase 
is   in  every  case  the  net  income.     Where  the  rack  rent  and  net 
income  are  identical  the  former  will   be   multiplied  by  the   years' 
purchase  without  deduction.     Rack  rent  simply  means  full  annual 
value,  and   may  be  applied  to  any  cases  where   the   full   rent   is 
obtained,  without  specifying  other  conditions  of  tenancy.     The  use 
of  the  term  rack  rent  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  rack  rent  in  some 
cases  representing  the  net  income  and  in  other  cases  being  subject 
to  deduction. 

21.  Answer. — ^6672. 

22.  Answer. — A   tenancy  for  life  is  a  freehold  estate  limited  in 
point  of  duration,  and  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  life  or 
lives  on  which  it  is  held  subject  to  the  law  governing  life  estate 
and  the  terms  of  the  grant. 

A  lease  for  life  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  leasehold  interest,  the  term 
of  enjoyment  depending  on  the  duration  of  a  life  or  lives.  The  exact 
terms  of  the  holding  depend  on  the  covenants  of  the  lease. 

In  valuing  a  reversion  after  these  interests  the  years'  purchase  on 
the  selected  mortality  table  for  the  given  age  are  deducted  from  the 
years'  purchase  for  perpetuity,  and  the  net  annual  income  arising 
from  the  property  is  multiplied  by  the  remainder.  The  rate  of 
interest  must  depend  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cases. 

23.  Answer. — The  reason  for  agricultural  land  being  valued  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  compared  with  other  properties  is  that  it  is  much 
sought  after  by  wealthy  persons  because  of  the  social  standing  its 
possession  is  regarded   as  conferring;    consequently  it   sells   at   a 
better  price.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  continue  to  be  so  in 
the  future  in  the  same  degree  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

24.  Answer. — The  value  of  the  property  cannot   be  ascertained 
without  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  roads,  interest  on  capital 
involved,  and  expenses  ;   but,  disregarding  these  items,   the  value 
is  ^8410. 

25.  Answer. — The  value  of  the  leaseholder's  interest  is  ^"455. 

26.  Answer.— 

(i)  An  Arbitrary  Fine,  if  of  the  maximum  amount  payable 
both  on  alienation  and  death,  should  be  valued  by 
multiplying  the  fineable  annual  value  by  the  years' 
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purchase,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tenant  set  out 
in  the  Official  Scale. 

(2)  Where  an  Arbitrary  Fine  is  stated  to  be  of  the  maximum 

amount  payable  on  admission,  nothing  being  said  to 
confine  it  to  admission  on  death  only  or  admission 
on  alienation  only,  the  inference  is  that  it  is  payable 
in  either  event. 

(3)  An  Arbitrary  Fine,  if  of  maximum  amount  payable  in 

one  event  only,  should  be  valued  by  multiplying  the 
fineable  annual  value  by  one-half  the  number  of  years' 
purchase,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tenant  set  out 
in  the  Official  Scale. 

NOTE.  —  When  a  fine  is  not  of  the  maximum  amount, 
the  proportion  of  the  value,  found  as  above  suggested, 
which  the  fine  according  to  custom  bears  to  the 
maximum  fine  must  be  taken  as  the  value. 
(4-5)  A  Fine  Certain  and  a  Relief  payable  on  both  death 
and  alienation  should  be  valued  by  multiplying  the 
amount  of  the  fine  or  relief  by  half  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  for  the  given  age,  as  set  out  in  the 
Official  Scale  of  Compensation. 

(6)  A  Heriot  payable  both  on  death  and  alienation  would 

be  valued  by  multiplying  the  amount  of  the  heriot  by 
one-half  the  number  of  years'  purchase  for  the  given 
age  set  out  in  the  Official  Scale. 

(7)  A  Heriot  payable  on  admission,  unless  the  contrary  is 

expressed,  would  be  taken  to  mean  on  admission 
both  on  death  and  alienation,  and  would  be  dealt  with 
as  stated  in  Answer  6. 

(8)  When  a  Heriot  is  payable  on  alienation  only,  it  is  valued 

by  multiplying  the  amount  or  value  of  the  heriot  by 
\  of  the  years'  purchase  for  the  age  of  the  tenant  as 
set  out  in  the  Official  Scale. 

(9)  Quit  Rents,  Free  Rents,  etc.,  are  valued  at  25  years' 

purchase. 


27.  Answer.  — 

28.  Answer.  —  A  receives  5  per  cent,  on  his  investment,  which  is 
very  low  return  on  a  short  leasehold. 

29.  Answer.  —  The  sitting  rent  is  .£336  per  annum. 

30.  Answer.  —  The  value  of  the  leasehold  premises  is  .£950. 

31.  Answer.  — 

(i)  Increment  Value  Duty  is  a  duty  upon  the  increment 
value  of  land,  that  is,  upon  the  amount  by  which  the 
site  value  upon  an  occasion  for  the  collection  of  duty 
exceeds  the  original  site  value. 
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(2)  Reversion  Duty  is  a  duty  levied  at  the  rate  of^i  for 

every  complete  ;£io  of  the  value  of  the  benefit  which 
accrues  to  the  lessor  by  the  determination  of  a  lease. 

(3)  Undeveloped  Land  Duty  is  an  annual  duty  of  Jd.  in 

the  £  on  the  site  value  of  undeveloped  land,  and  is 
to  be  levied  for  the  year  ending  3ist  March  1910, 
and  every  subsequent  year. 

32.  Answer. — A  ought  to  pay  a  renewal  premium  of  £i  168. 

33.  Answer. — In  the  process  of  the  General  Valuation,  four  values 
have  to  be  arrived  at : — 

(1)  The  Gross  Value,  which  is  the  value  of  the  property 

as  it  stands,  but  free  from  all  incumbrances,  charges, 
burdens,  or  restrictions  (if  any),  save  rates  and  taxes. 

(2)  The  Total  Value,  which,  when  settled  in  the  General 

Valuation,  becomes  Original  Total  Value.  This  is 
the  gross  minus  the  amount  by  which  the  value  is 
diminished  by  reason  of  certain  restrictions  (if  any) 
attaching  to  the  land,  fixed  charges,  public  rights  of 
way,  ditto,  ditto  of  user,  rights  of  common,  easements, 
and  restrictive  covenants. 

(3)  The  Full  Site  Value.     This  is  the  gross  value  minus  any 

value  attributable  to  any  buildings,  timber,  fruit  trees,  etc. 

(4)  Assessable  Site  Value.     Also  spoken  of  as  Site  Value. 

This  is  the  market  value  of  the  site,  assumed  to  be 
a  cleared  site,  with  deductions  in  respect  of  certain 
existing  elements  of  value  and  cost  of  clearing  the 
site  when  necessary. 

34.  Answer.— 

(1)  The  Rateable  Value  in  the  case  of  the  weekly  tenancy 

is  .£47;  the  yearly  tenancy  £66,  133. ;  the  3  years' 
agreement  £70  ',  and  the  repairing  lease  ,£73. 

(2)  The  Gross  Value  in  each  of  the  four  cases  is  £108. 

35.  Answer. — The    Assessable    Site   Value    is    the    gross    after 
deducting  :— 

(1)  The  amount  by  which  the  value  is  diminished  by  reason 

of  certain  restrictions,  burdens,  and  charges,  supposing 
any  such  burden,  etc.,  exist  (see  section  25). 

(2)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  attributable  to  buildings, 

growing  timber,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  land. 

(3)  Any  part  of  the  total  value  attributable  to  works  executed 

or  expenditure  of  a  capital  nature,  advertising  to  im- 
prove value  as  building  land,  or  expenditure  in  business 
trade,  or  industry  other  than  agriculture. 

(4)  Any  part  of  the  value  attributable  directly  to  appropria- 

tion of  land  or  to  the  gift  of  land  for  streets,  roads,  paths, 
squares,  gardens,  or  other  open  spaces  for  the  public. 
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(5)  Part  of  the  value  attributable  to  the  redemption  of  land 

tax,  redemption  of  any  fixed  charge,  the  redemption 
of  copyhold  or  customary  freehold  or  outlay  in  effect- 
ing the  release  of  any  covenant  or  restriction  affecting 
the  user  of  the  land. 

(6)  Cost  of  divesting  the  land  of  buildings,  timber,  trees,  or 

other  things  of  which  it  is  to  be  taken  to  be  divested, 
and  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  divest  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  full  site  value. 


36.  Answer. — 

(a)  Log  1-05  .... 
Raised  to  the  5th  power 

Log  50     .... 

Next  lower  log 

The  Common  Number 

corresponding  to  which  is  (with  i 
added  for  difference)  63-8141  or 
^63-814,  or  £63  16  3i 


=  0-0211893 
5 

0-1059465 
1-6989700 


1-8049165 
1-8049160 


5  difference 


ro355' 
Log  1-035 


Log  50 


=  ^42-0987  or  £42  I  II. 


=  0-0149403 
5 

0-0747015 
1-6989700 

1-6242685 
1*6242615 

70 


37.  Answer.— 

£i  per  annum  for  2 1  years  at  3  per 


cent.  . 

.'.  Sinking  fund 
Interest  on  investment       . 
Annual  return  which  every  £  must  give     . 

•094" 
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But  the  property  was  purchased  for  ^"1000, 

.*.  net  annual  return  must  be  £  IQO°          . 

10-54 

The  net  annual  income  must  be  ^£95  per  annum. 

38.  Answer.  — 

(1)  (a)  The  Gross  Value    ...  .     =^ioo     o     o 

Rateable     ,,  .  *  =  90     o     o 

(b)  The  Gross  Value    .                  .  .      =  10000 

Rateable     „        .  .      =  83     7     o 

(c)  The  Gross  Value    .         .  .      =  10000 

Rateable     „  =  83     7     o 

(d)  The  Gross  Value    .         .  .      =  13200 

Rateable     ,,        .         .         .  .     =  no     o     o 

(2)  (a)  The  Gross  Estimated  Rental  .  .      =  108     o     o 

Net  Annual  Value  .  .  .=  8200 

(b}  The  Gross  Estimated  Rental  .  .  =  10000 

Net  Annual  Value  .  =  74  o  o 

(<r)  The  Gross  Estimated  Rental  .  .  =  100  o  o 

Net  Annual  Value  .  .  .  =  74  o  o 

(d)  The  Gross  Estimated  Rental  .  .  =  146  o  o 

Net  Annual  Value       .         .  =  120     o     o 

39.  Answer.  — 


=  Log  1*05  .         .  .         .        =0-0211893 

_  5 

0-1059465 
Next  lower  log      .  0-1059187     =1-27628 

278         r 


1-05  -  i  =  -05)  -27628 
IOS. 

=  Amount  of  £i  p.a.  =  yalue       £ 

Amount  of  £  i 


1-07 


7  _ 


10  x  1*07  -  i      _ 

I-077  1-60578 

Log  1-07  =0-0293838 

7 

0*2056866 
Nearest  log  0-2056644  =1*60578 

222 

216  =  8         r 

i  -07  -  i  =  -07)  -60578  =  8-654 
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8 '6 54. -T-  1*60578  =  5 '3893  =  present  value  of  £i    per   annum    for 
7  years  at  7  per  cent. 

The  present  value  of  ^10  per  annum  for  7  years  at  7  per  cent. 
=  ;£53,  i?s. 

40.  Answer. — 

J£i  per  annum  for  21  years  at  3^  per  cent.  =  30-269. 

.'.  Sinking  fund  =  — - — ^-    ...  .  =£'°33 

30-269 

Annual  interest  on  investment     .  .      =     -06 


.*.  Annual  return  on  every  £\  must  be         ...      =^'093 

-I075' 

1075  =  ^1612,  IDS. 
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SCALE   OF   PROFESSIONAL   CHARGES   OF   THE 
SURVEYORS'   INSTITUTION. 

THE   following   Scale   is   in   all  cases  exclusive   of  disbursements, 
plans,  copies  of  documents,  and  lithography. 

1 .  Valuation  of  Freehold,  Co-byhold>  or  Leasehold  Property. 

i  guinea  per  cent,  on  the  first  ^1000. 
J  guinea  per  cent,  on  the  next  ^9000. 
And  \  guinea  per  cent,  on  the  residue. 

NOTE. — In  valuations  for  mortgage,  if  an  advance  is  not  made,  one-third  of 
the  above  charges,  with  a  minimum  fee  of  5  gtiineas,  may  be  made, 
provided  that  the  intending  mortgagee  is  informed  of  the  arrangement. 

2.  Valuing  and  negotiating    the   Settlement  of  Claims  under  the 

Lands   Clauses  Consolidation    Act  or  other  Acts  for  the 
Compulsory  Acquisition  of  the  Property. 

On  Amount  of  Settlement  whether  by  Verdict,  Award  or  otherwise. 


Amount. 

Guineas. 

Amount. 

Guineas. 

Amount. 

Guineas. 

Amount. 

Guineas. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

100 

5 

2400 

*5 

5600 

4i 

8,800 

57 

2OO 

7 

2600 

26 

5800 

42 

9,000 

58 

300 

9 

2800 

*7 

6000 

43 

9,200 

59 

40O 

ii 

3000 

28 

6200 

44 

9,400 

60 

500 

!3 

3200 

29 

6400 

45 

9,600 

61 

6OO 

»4 

3400 

3° 

6600 

46 

9,800 

62 

700 

'5 

3600 

31 

6800 

47 

10,000 

63 

800 

16 

3800 

32 

7000 

48 

11,000 

68 

900 

17 

4000 

33 

7200 

49 

12,000 

73 

1000 

18 

4200 

34 

7400 

5° 

14,000 

83 

1200 

'9 

4400 

35 

7600 

51 

16,000 

93 

1400 

20 

4600 

36 

7800 

52 

18,000 

103 

1600 

21 

4800 

37 

8000 

53 

20,000 

117 

I800 

22 

5000 

38 

8200 

54 

\  guinea  per  cent. 

2000 

23 

5200 

39 

8400 

55  ' 

on  the  remainder. 

2200 

24 

5400 

40 

8600 

56 

NOTE.  —  This  Scale,  known  as  Ryde's  Scale,  does  not  apply  to  arbitrators  or 
umpires,  nor  in  cases  of  easement.  It  is  exclusive  of  attendance  on  juries  or 
liinpires  or  at  arbitrations,  in  respect  of  which  the  fee  is  £$,  $s.  per  diem. 
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3.  Valuations  for  Probate  or  Estate  Duty. 

Real  Property  :— 

i  guinea  per  cent,  on  first  ^£1000. 

\  guinea  per  cent,  on  residue." 
Personal  Property  :— 

t\  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  first  ^500,  and 

1 1   guineas   per   cent,    on    the   residue   (to   include   the 
Inventory).     (Minimum  fee,  5  guineas.) 

4.  Valuations  under  Finance  (1909-10)  Actt  1910. 

For' Country,  Residential  Properties,  Agricultural  Land  and 

Undeveloped  Land  : — 

\  guinea  per  cent,  up  to  ^£2 0,000  on  the  total  value  ; 
\  guinea  per  cent,  on  balance  above  that  amount. 

Urban  Properties : — 

J  guinea  per  cent,  up  to  ,£20,000  on  the  Total  Value ; 
J    guinea    per    cent,    on    balance   above    that    amount. 
(Minimum  fee,  3  guineas.) 

Where  an  agent,  whether  resident  or  otherwise,  is 
appointed  on  behalf  of  his  client,  one-half  of  the  above 
Scales  to  be  charged.  This  Scale  is  exclusive  of 
attendance  before  referee  or  other  tribunal,  in  respect 
of  which  the  fee  is  ^5,  53.  per  diem. 

5.  Valuing  Agricultural  Land  for  Annual  Rental. 

5  guineas  per  cent,  up  to  £500,  and  ^\  per  cent,  beyond, 
inclusive  of  letting  if  required. 

6.  Farm  Valuations. 

(a)  For  Valuing  Live  and  Dead  Farming  Stock,  Agri- 
cultural Plant,  Machinery,  Fixtures,  and  Growing 
Crops  :— 

5  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  first  £100. 

2\  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  residue. 

(b}   For  Valuing  Ordinary  Farm  Tenant  Right  (not  including 

the  above)  :— 
5  guineas  up  to  .£100. 
2  guineas  per  cent,  on  next  £900. 
i  J  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  residue. 

The  above  charges  are  to  be  calculated  on  the  GROSS 
amount  of  a  valuation  before  any  deductions  are  made 
therefrom  for  dilapidations  or  other  matters  dealt  with, 
and  are  not  intended  to  cover  the  preparation  and 
adjustment  of  Claims  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts,  or  other  special  matters,  for  which  an  additional 
charge,  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  work  involved, 
is  to  be  made. 
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(c)  For  settling  Dilapidations  to  Buildings,  Land,  etc.  :— 
5  guineas  per  cent,  on  amount. 

NOTE. —  Where  one  valtier  acts  between  outgoer  andingoer  the  minimum 
charge  shall  be  Scale  and  a  half  divisible  between  both  parties. 

7.  Marking,  valuing,  and  selling  Timber  and  Underwood. 

5  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  amount  realised. 
When  valuing  only : — 

5  guineas  per  cent,  on  .£100. 
zj  guineas  per  cent,  on  residue. 

8.  Negotiating    a    Sale    by    Private    Contract,    or    introducing   a 

Purchaser.     {Including  advising  as  to  value  if  required^] 

Under  .£500,  5  per  cent,  on  ^"100  and  2\  per  cent,  on  the 

residue. 

Between  ^500  and  ^5000,  ^\  per  cent. 
On  the  residue  above  ^5000,  i  J  per  cent. 

NOTE. — A  similar  Scale  is  chargeable  on  sale  by  auction.  If  the 
property  is  divided  into  numerous  lots  an  extra  commission  on 
the  amottnt  realised  is  chargeable. 

9.  Effecting   a    Purchase.       (Including    advising   as    to    value    if 

required.) 

One-half  the  fee  charged  on  Sales. 

NOTE.  —  When  more  than  one  Property  has  been  reported  upon,  an 
extra  fee  will  be  chargeable. 

I  o.  Letting  Land  on  a  Building  Lease. 

One  year's  full  Ground  Rent  up  to  .£50  per  annum,  above 
that  by  arrangement. 

1 1 .  Estate  Agencies  and  Collection  of  Rents  or  Tithes. 

10  per  cent,  upon  gross  rental  of  weekly  property. 
5  per  cent,  upon  gross  rental  of  other  property  or  tithes. 
2  2  to  5  Per  cent-  on  Ground  Rents,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  rents  and  the  number  of  collections. 

12.  On  letting  Unfurnished  Houses  or  disposing  of  Leases  other 

than  Ground  Leases. 

Where  for  three  years  or  less,  5  per  cent,  on  one  year's  rent ; 

where  more  than  three  years,  7j  per  cent,  on  one  year's 

rent. 
Where  a  premium  is  paid,  5  per  cent,  up  to  ^1000,  and 

^\  percent,  on  the  residue,  should  be  charged  in  addition. 
Where  the  rent  is  progressive  the  commission  should  be 

calculated  on  the  average. 

13.  On  Negotiating  Tenancies  of  Unfurnished  Houses. 

One-half  the  Scale  on  letting. 
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1 4.  Preparing  Specification  of  Dilapidations  and  settling  the  Amount 

of  same. 

5  per  cent,  on  the  sum  agreed.     (Minimum  fee,  5  guineas.) 

15.  For  approving    Plans    submitted    by   Lessees,    and  inspecting 

Buildings  during  Progress. 

i  guinea  per  cent.     (Minimum  fee,  3  guineas.) 

1 6.  Levelling,  preparing  Drawings,    and  setting  out  Estates  for 

Road -making,    Drainage,    etc.,    and    superintending    the 
Execution  of  the  Works. 

5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  Works. 

17.  For  Land  Surveying  and  the  Preparation  of  Plans  and  Maps. 

By  arrangement. 

1 8.  Designing  New  Buildings.     Architectural  Work. 

TheR.I.B.A.  Scale. 

19.  Preparing  Contract  Particulars  and  valuing  Work  done. 

i.  Lump  Sum  Contracts.     Architectural  Work. 

(a)  Taking  out  and  preparing  Bills  of  Quantities  : — 

2  J  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 

up  to  ^5000. 
2  per  cent,  on  ditto  above  ^5000. 

(b)  Pricing  out  Estimates  : — 

J  per  cent. 

(c)  Measuring  and  making  up  Account  of  Variations 

upon  Contracts,  including  Pricing : — 
^\   per   cent,    upon    the   amount   of  the   gross 

additions,  and 
ij   per   cent,    upon   the   amount   of  the   gross 

omissions. 

(d)  Preparing  approximate  Estimates  : — 
J  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  cost. 

(e)  Surveying   Works   in  Progress,  taking   Particulars 

and  reporting  for  Interim  Certificates  : — 
J  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  valuation. 
(/)  Taking  Particulars  on  Site  and  writing  Specifica- 
tions for  Works  of  Alteration  :— 
The  charge  to  be  based  upon  the  time  involved 
or  by  way  of  additional  percentage,  as  may 
be  agreed. 

NOTE. — In  cases  where  any  of  the  materials  used  in  construction 
are  supplied  by  the  building  owner,  the  percentage  charge  to 
be  made  upon  the  estimated  or  actual  value  thereof. 
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ii.  Schedule  Contracts.     Architectural  Works. 

(a)  Preparing,    pricing,    and    agreeing    a    Schedule   of 

Prices : — 
|  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  work. 

(b)  Measuring,  bringing  to  Account,  and  valuing  Work 

done : — 

2j   per   cent,    upon   the   gross   amount   of   the 
account. 

NOTE. — In  cases  where  any  of  the  materials  used  in  construction 
are  supplied  by  the  building  owner,  the  percentage  charge  to 
be  made  upon  the  estimated  or  actual  value  thereof. 

iii.  Engineering  Work. 

Generally  speaking,  the  charges  for  work  which  can  be 
classed  as  Engineering  Work  are,  as  regards  the  per- 
centages, to  be  half  those  for  Architectural  Work, 
but  the  same  as  the  latter  in  respect  of  charges 
based  upon  time. 

iv.  Litigation  and  Arbitration. 

For  qualifying  to  give  evidence,  settling  proofs,  con- 
ferences with  solicitors  and  counsel,  attendance  in 
the  courts  or  before  arbitrators  or  other  tribunals, 
and  for  other  services  in  connection  with  litigation 
and  arbitration,  the  charges  are  to  be  based  upon 
the  time  involved,  but  are  in  no  case  to  be  less  than 
a  minimum  of  ^5,  55.  per  day. 
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Absolute  Exemptions  from  Rating,  274. 

Accommodation  Land — 
Definition  of,  14. 
Value  of,  100. 

Accuracy,  Safeguard  to,  77. 

Adjustment  of  Rules  to  meet  Circum- 
stances, 94. 

Admission  after  Death  and  Alienation, 
228. 

Admission   Fines,  Copyhold   Estate  — 
Worked  Examples.  241-242. 

Admissions  and  Admission  Fines,  236. 

Advances  on  Mortgage  as   an   Invest- 
ment, 359. 

Advertising  Stations,  Assessment  of — 
Worked  Example,  315-316. 

—  (Rating)  Act  1889,  269. 
Age    and    Condition   of  Buildings  on 

Land,  116. 
Agricultural  Land — 
Definition  of,  13. 
Value  of,  loo. 
Alterations    undertaken    by    a    lessee, 

effect  of,  249. 
Amount  of  £i,  22. 

—  Formation  of  Table,  43. 
—  Table,  426-429. 

Amount  of  £i  per  annum,  22. 

—  Formation  of  Table,  43. 

—  Table,  430-433. 

Annual  Equivalent  of  Capital  Outlay, 

395- 
Annual  Equivalent  of  Half  Premium, 

Table,  398. 
Annual  Equivalents  and  Sitting  Rents, 

73- 
Annual    Payments,  Copyhold    Estate, 

234- 


Annual  Value — 

Assessment  of,  for  rating  purposes,  75. 

based  on  Capital  Value.  293. 

Cases  in  which  rent  paid  does  not 

represent,  288-290, 
Criterion  of,  287. 
Fineable,  230. 

found  from  Capital  Value,  293. 
How   found   in   special   cases,   290- 

291. 

Appeals,  Dates  of,  285-287. 
Apportionment    of    Increment    Value 

Duty,  202-204. 
Arbitrary  Fine — 

Application  of  Official  Scale  in  Assess- 
ment of,  234. 
Definition  of,  17. 
may  vary  with  the  customs  of  manors, 

227. 

Assessability    and    Liability    (Rating), 

Exceptions  to  general  rule,  270. 

Assessable  Site  Value  under  the  Finance 

Act — Worked    Examples,    179- 

182. 

Assessment  and  Valuation  Conference, 

1914,  Resolutions,  309-407. 
Assessments — 

Advertising   Stations — Worked    Ex- 
ample, 315-316. 
Cemeteries,  304. 

Contractor's   Theory — Worked    Ex- 
amples, 314. 

Flats — Worked  Examples,  316-320. 
for  Rating  Purposes,  265-328. 

—  Worked  Examples,    306- 
328. 

Gravel  Pit,  304. 
involving  Fixtures  and  Machinery — 

Worked  Examples,  320. 
Licensed    Premises  —  Worked     Ex- 
amples, 323-328. 
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Assessments  (continued) — 

Monopolies  —  Worked        Example, 
321-328. 

Official  Scale  for  assessment  of  weekly 
property,  392-393. 

on  Basis  of  Profits,  296-298. 

Plantations,  304-305. 

Preparation,  Correction,  and  Confir- 
mation of  Valuation  List,  278. 

Principles  and  Rules,  287-306. 

Procedure,  281. 

inside  the  Metropolis,  282-286. 

outside  the  Metropolis,  278-282. 

Property  let  on  Lease — Worked  Ex- 
ample, 311-312. 

at  Low  Rentals — Worked 

Example,  313. 

on  Three   Years'   Agree- 
ment— Worked  Example,  311. 

Property  let   on   Yearly   Tenancy — 
Worked  Example,  310. 

on  which  there  are  fixtures,  320. 

Rows    of    similar   Houses — Worked 
Example,  314. 

Sporting  rights,  305-306. 

Weekly  Property — Worked  Example, 
306-310. 

Woods,  304-305. 
At  per   foot   frontage,    or  at   per  foot 

super,  etc.,  259. 

Attributes  of  an  Ideal  Investment,  94. 
Average  Annual  Deductions  from  In- 
come, 120-123. 
Averaging,  261-262. 
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Basis  and  Method,  63. 

compared,  292. 

—  of  Value,  257-259. 

on  which  Rates   are   Calculated, 

283. 

Betterment,  339. 
Board  of  Agriculture — 

Fees  payable  to,  on  Enfranchisement 

of  Copyhold,  386-387. 
Minute  of,  relating  to  Copyhold  En- 
franchisement, 371-380. 
Official    Scale     for     Copyhold    En- 
franchisement,   381-384. 


Building  Land — 

Definition  of,  14. 

Value  of,  loo. 
Buildings — 

Age  and  condition  of,  116. 

Allowance  for  Old  Materials,  262. 

How  valued,  293-294. 

Value   of,  as   distinct   from  Cost   of 

Erection,  293. 

Business  Premises,  Definition  of,  122. 
Byelaws     and     Regulations     affecting 
Values — 

General  Sanitary  Requirements,  124- 
130. 

Water-Closet  Accommodation,  130. 

Water  Supply,  130. 


Capital- 
Deductions,  General  reference  to,  65. 
—  Hints  to  Examinees,  255. 

Items  and  Amounts,  123-131. 

Invested,  Income  Equivalent  of,  72. 
Outlay,  converting  into  Annual  Equi- 
valent, 395. 

Replacement  of,  Formation  of  Sink- 
ing Fund  Tables,  48. 
Value,  or  "Value,"  62. 

as  a  Basis  of  Annual  Value,  293. 

of  Fines  in  Perpetuity,  71. 

Capitalisation  of  Fines,  etc.,  232. 

Cemeteries,  Rating  of,  304. 

Chief  Rents,  229. 

City  of  London  (Union  of  Parishes  Act 

1909),  270. 
Classes  of  Property,  Freehold,  Various, 

100. 

Collection,  Allowance  for,  123. 
Common  Rights,  230. 
Compensation  Cases — 

Compulsory  Purchase — Worked  Ex- 
amples, 349-356. 
Cost  of  Representation  in,  236. 
Injurious  effect  on  Land  not  taken,  340. 
On   Enfranchisement   of    Copyhold, 

236-247. 

On  Forced  Sale,  329-357. 
Schedule  for  Recording  Dealings  in, 
357- 
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Compensation  Cases  (continued] — 
under   the   Land    Clauses   Acts  and 
other  special  circumstances,  256. 

Compound  Interest  Tables,  with  For- 
mulae, 425-433. 

Formation  of  Valuation 

Tables  from,  42. 

Compulsory  Purchase,  256. 

and  Compensation,  329-357. 

—  of  part  only  of  a  Building, 

338. 
—  Special  Considerations,  332- 

338. 
-  Valuations    for  —  Example, 

349-356. 

Compulsory  Rates,  Origin  of,  268. 
Compulsory  Sale  and  Purchase,  General 

Principles   of    Valuation   apply, 

331- 
Conditional  Exemptions  from   Rating, 

274. 

Conditions  of  Leases,  109. 
Consols,  price  of,  effect  on  value  of  land, 

119. 

Contingencies,  allowance  for,  123. 
Contingent  Life  Interests,  103. 
Contractor's  Theory,  292-293. 
Contributive  Value,  300. 
Coparceners — 

Admission    Fines   and    Enfranchise- 
ment, 242. 
Definition  of,  13. 
Position  of,  223. 
Copyhold  Property — 

Admission  and  Admission  Fines,  17, 

223,  227,  236. 
and  Freehold  compared,  74. 
Arbitrary  Fines,  17,  227. 
Chief  considerations  from  the  valua- 
tion point  of  view,  224,  225. 
Chief  Rents,  229,  234. 
Classes  of,  225. 

Common,  Tenant's  rights  in,  230. 
Compensation,  235,  247. 
Coparceners,  223. 
Customary  Freeholds,  224. 
Customs,  enfranchisements,  etc.,  224- 
247. 

general,  226. 

special.  227. 

Definition  of,  17,  222. 
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Copyhold  Property  (continued) — 
Enfranchisable,  224,  226. 
Enfranchisement — 

Application  of  Official  Scale,  234. 

Coparceners,  when  property  held 
by,  240. 

Cost  of,  235,  236. 

By  whom  borne,  236. 

Escheat,  Lord's  right  to,  not 
affected  by,  230. 

No  allowance  for  in  com- 
pensation, 235. 

Fees  payable  to  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 386,  387. 

Fines  Arbitrary  and  Certain,  appli- 
cation of  Official  Scale,  234. 

Forfeitures,  allowance  to  Lord  in 
respect  of,  235. 

Heriots,  compensation  for,  234. 

value  of,  how  estimated,  228. 

Information  required  before  com- 
pensation can  be  assessed,  230- 
232. 

Joint  Tenants — Worked  Examples 
of  compensation  assessment,  238. 

Mines,  not  included  except  by 
agreement,  229. 

Minute  of  Board  of  Agriculture 
relating  to  the  assessment  of  con- 
sideration, 371-380. 

Official  Scale  relating  to,  381,  388. 

Quit  Rent,  application  of  Official 
Scale,  234. 

Reliefs,  compensation  for,  228. 

Repairs,  deduction  for,  230. 

Steward's  compensation,  385. 

Tenants  in  Common — Examples, 
239-240,  242-243. 

Tenant's  Right  of  Common  not 
affected,  230. 

Timber,  assessment  of  Lord's  com- 
pensation, 234,  235. 

Valuer's  fees,  388. 

Worked  examples,  236-247. 
Fines,  varying  customs  as  to  amount 
and  occasion  for  payment,  226- 
228. 

Forfeitures,  Lord's  right  to,  230. 
Freehold,  customary,  224. 
Heriot,  18,  228. 
How  transferred,  224. 
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Copyhold  Property  (continued} — 

Joint  Tenants,  13,  223. 

Enfranchisement  —  Ex  - 

ample,  238. 

Fines  on  admission — Ex- 
amples, 241. 

Licence  to  lease,  228,  229 

Minerals,  229. 

Quit  Rents,  18,  229,  234. 

Repairs,  tenant's  liability  for,  230. 

Rights  of  Common,  230. 

Special  customs,  226-227,  235. 

Tenants  in  Common,  19,  223,  239- 
240,  242-243. 

Tenant's  Right  of  Common,  230. 

Timber,  Lord's  and  Tenant's  rights 
in,  229,  234. 

Tenant's  allowance  for  repairs, 

234- 

•  obstructive  powers,  235. 

Valuation  of,  74,  247,  260. 

Value    of,    compared    with   value   of 

Freehold  Property,  260. 
Covenants  and   Conditions  of  Leases, 
109. 

Security  for  the  fulfilment  of,  71. 

Criterion  of  Annual  Value,  287. 

of  Value,  63. 

Customary  Freeholds,  224. 
Customs  of  Manors — 

General,  226. 

Special,  227. 
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Damage  by  Severance,  338. 
Dates  for  Preparation  and  Confirmation 
of  Valuation   Lists,    Objections 
and  Appeals,  285-287. 
Deductions  — 

Average  Annual,  General  Reference 

to,  120-123. 
--  Subject   and  Amount   of, 

253-254. 

Capital,  General  Reference  to,  65. 
-  Subject  and  Amounts  of,  123- 


-  Suggestions  for  Examinees,  255. 
Deed,  Mortgage,  19. 


Deferred  Interests,  104. 
Definitions,  9-19. 

Depreciation   in   Value,  how  provided 
against    in   cases   of    Mortgage, 
36o 
Derivative  Lease,  Definition  of,  13. 

General  Reference  to,  107. 

Developments  and  Planning,  Effect  on 

Value,  1 1 8. 
Duties- 
Allowance  for,  in  Valuation,  76. 
Increment  Value,  Definition  of,  19. 
General  Reference  to,  163, 

—  Worked"    Examples,     165, 
183-186. 

Mineral  Rights,  Definition  of,  19. 

General    Reference    to, 

163- 

Reversion,  Calculation  of,  167. 
—  Definition  of,  166. 

—  General  Reference  to,  163. 

—  When  not  Chargeable,  167. 

—  Worked  Examples,  204-208. 
under  Finance  Act,  Apportionments, 

202-204. 

—  Worked   Examples,    182- 
221. 

Undeveloped    Land,    Definition    of, 
19. 

—  General  Reference  to,  163. 

—  Worked    Examples,    208- 
216. 


Electric   Light  Works,  Assessment  of, 

321. 

Enfranchisable  Copyholds,  224,  226. 
Enfranchisement — 
Consideration,  226. 

Important  points  affecting  value, 

230-232. 

Information    required     in    cal- 
culating, 230. 
Cost  of,  235-236. 

By  whom  borne,  236. 

of  Copyhold,    Steward's   Compensa- 
tion, 385. 
Worked  Examples,  236-247. 
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Enhanced       Value,       Fixtures       and       Finance (1909-1910)  Act  iqiQ(contd.}— 


Machinery,  294-296. 
Equitable  Mortgage,  19. 
Equity  of  Redemption,  19. 
Equivalents,  Annual,  73. 
Escheat,  19. 

—  Lord's  right  to,  230,  235. 
Evidence  of  Value,  287. 
Examination     Papers,    Hints    on    ex- 
pressions commonly  used  in,  249. 

distinct  from  practical  work, 

264. 

Examinees,  Suggestions  to,  255. 
Exemptions  from  Rating — 

Absolute,  274. 

Conditional,  274. 

Partial,  275. 

Personal  Property,  269. 
Expectation  of  Life  (Mortality),  37. 


Factors  in  Value,  92-133. 
Fee  Farm  Rent,  4. 
Fee  Simple — 
Definition  of,  13. 
Interests  interminable  Estate,  64. 
Leading  Considerations,  95. 
Unincumbered,  96. 

Fees  payable  to  Board  of  Agriculture, 
386-387. 

Valuer's,  388. 

Finance  (1909-1910)  Act  1910 — 

Apportionment  of  Increment  Value 

Duty,  198,  201,  204. 
Assessable  Site  Value — 

Deduction  from  Total  Value,  171- 

172. 

Defined,  171. 
on   occasions  for  the  payment   of 

duty,  173-174. 

under   the   general    provisions    of 
the    Act,     171,     179-182,     191, 
194,  196,  198,  200. 
Benefit  on  which  Reversion  Duty  is 
payable,  how   Calculated,   166- 
167,  206,  207,  208. 
Deductions  to  be  made  in  calculating 
Reversion  Benefit,  166-167. 


Developed,  what  is,  209-211 
Duties  imposed  by,  163-170. 
Exemptions    from    Reversion   Duty 
167. 

Mineral  Rights  Duty, 

218-219. 

-  Undeveloped    Land 
Duty,  168-169. 

Full  Site  Value,  Calculation  of,  178- 
179,  191. 

Definition  of,  171. 

Gross  Value  — 

Calculation  of,  on  an  occasion  for 
collection    of    duty,    191,     192, 
194,  198,  200. 
Calculation  of,  under  the  general 

provisions  of  the  Act,  176. 
Definition  of,  171. 
Increment  Value — 

Calculation  of  (Examples),    182- 

202. 

Definition  of,  164. 
Remissions,  164-165. 

Limitations  on,  165,  182-187. 

Increment  Value  Duty — 
Apportionment  of,  202,  204. 
Calculation    of   (Examples),    165, 

182-282. 

Definition  of,  163-164. 
on  Minerals,  170,  218-219. 
Remission  of,  164-165,  182-187. 
Land    may    revert    to    undeveloped 

state,  169,  209-210. 
Mineral  Rights  Duty — 
Defined,  169. 

Exemption,  169,  217-220. 
General  reference  to,  217-221. 
Minerals — 

Basis  of  Assessment  of  Duty  on, 

169. 

Exempt    from    Increment     Value 
Duty  in  certain  cases,  169-170. 
—  Reversion  Duty,  169. 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  169. 

Minor  Minerals  exempt,  169. 
Occasions  on  which  Increment  Value 

Duty  is  collected,  166. 
Principal  Value,  187. 
Provisional   and    Occasional    Valua- 
tions, 170. 
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Finance (1909- 1 910)  Act  igio(contd.)—       Fines — 


Records  to  be  kept  by  Commissioners, 

170. 
Remissions,  164. 

Examples  of,  165,  182-187. 

Limitation  on,  182-187. 

Reversion  Duty — 
Definition  of,  166. 
Exemptions  from,  167. 
General  reference  to,  and  example, 

204-206. 

Worked  examples  in,  206-208. 
Total  Value- 
Definition  of,  171. 
on  occasion  for  payment  of  duty, 

187,  188,  191,  194. 
under  the    general    provisions   of 

the  Act,  177,  178. 
Undeveloped  Land — 
Denned,  167,  209-210. 
Distinguishing  features  of,  208. 
Exemptions,  211-213. 
General  reference  to,  208-214. 
What  constitutes,  209-210. 
Undeveloped  Land  Duty — 
Assessment  of,  169. 
Deductions  in  assessing,  209. 
Defined,  167,  208-216. 
Exemptions  and  allowances,  168- 

169,  209-214. 

Purchaser  liable  for  arrears  of,  211. 
Who  liable  for,  211. 
Valuations — 

on  occasions  for  collection  of  duty 

— Worked  Examples,  182-282. 
under  the  general  provision  of  the 
Act — Worked    Examples,    175- 
182. 

Various,  under  the  Act,  170-171. 
Fine — 

Arbitrary,    Application     of    Official 
Scale  in  Assessment  of,  234. 

Definition  of,  17. 

General  Reference  to,  227. 

Certain,  Application  of  Official  Scale 
in  Assessment  of,  234. 

Definition  of,  18. 

General  Reference  to,  228. 

Definition  of,  12. 

Fire  Insurance  Premium,  Allowance 
for,  121. 


Capitalisation  of,  in  Copyhold,  232- 

234- 

for  Licence  to  Lease,  228. 
in  Perpetuity,  Capital  Value  of,  71. 
on  Admission   to   Copyhold  Estate, 

236. 
Worked     Examples, 

241-242. 
Perpetual,  30. 
Fixed  Charges,  97. 
Fixity  and  Stability  of  Income,  96. 
Fixtures  and  Machinery — 

Assessment  of  Enhanced  Value,  294- 

296. 
Assessments        involving  —  Worked 

Example,  320. 

Flats,    Assessment    of — Worked     Ex- 
ample, 316-320. 

Cost  of  maintenance  of,  123. 

Forfeiture,  235. 

Formation  of  Valuation  Tables — 
Formulae  for,  425. 
General  discussion,  41-61. 
with  the  aid  of  Logarithms,  50-61. 
without  the  aid  of  Logarithm  tables, 

42,  5°- 
Freehold— 

Agricultural     Accommodation     and 

Building  Land,  100. 
and   Copyhold    Property,   difference 

in  value  of,  74. 
Customary,  224. 
Fee  Simple,  13. 
Ground  Rents,  100. 
Incumbered,  96. 

Land  with  Buildings  thereon,  100. 
leased    at     Rents    exceeding    Rack 

Rental  Value,  99. 
Restricted,  97. 
Subject  to  Fixed  Charges,  97. 

to  Leases,  98. 

at  low  rents,  99. 

at  Rents  exceeding  Rack 

Rental  Value,  99. 
giving     Lessee     right     of 

purchase,  99. 

to  Perpetual  Leases,  98. 

to  Restrictions,  97. 

under  Mortgage,  99. 

Various  Classes  of  Property,  100. 
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"  From  year  to  year, "interpretation  of, 

280. 
Full  Site  Value  under  Finance  Act — 

Examples,  178-179. 
Fund     for     Replacement     of    Capital 

(Sinking  Fund),  12. 
Future  Outlay,  Responsibility  for,  73. 


G 


Gas  Works,  Assessment  of,  321. 
General  Valuations  under  the  Finance 

Act,  I7I-I75- 

Gravel  Pits,  Rating  of,  304. 
Gross  Estimated  Rental — 

compared     with     Rent    on    Yearly 
Tenancy,  279. 

Definition  of,  17. 

How  arrived  at,  280. 
Gross  Rent,  Definition  of,  14. 
Gross  Value — 

Definitions  of,  16,  176. 

under  the    Finance  Act — Examples, 

176-177. 
Ground  Rent — 

Definition  of,   14. 

Freehold,  100. 

General  Reference  to,  108. 

per  foot  frontage  or  per  foot  super,  259. 


H 

Half  Premium,  Table  for  Converting, 
into  its  Annual  Equivalent,  398. 
Head  Leases,  106. 
Head  Rent,  Definition  of,  14. 
"Held  subject  to  a  lease" explained,  252. 
Heriot— 

Application    of     Official     Scale     in 
Assessment  of,  234. 

Definition  of,  18. 

General  Reference  to,  228. 

Points  affecting  Value,  228. 
Housing  of  the  Working   Classes  Act 

1890,  346-349. 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  349. 
Hydraulic  Power,  Allowance  for,  123. 
Hypothetical  Tenant,  287. 


Ideal  Investment,  Attributes  of,  94. 
Improved  Annual  Value,  Definition  of, 

18. 

Improved  Rents,  Definition  of,  14. 
Improvements,  70. 
Income — 

Average   Annual,  Deductions   from, 
120-123. 

equivalent  to  Capital  invested,  72. 

Fixity  and  Stability  of,  96. 

Net  Annual,  16. 
Increment  Value  Duty — 

Apportionment  of,  202-204. 

Definition  of,  163. 

Effect  on  valuation,  76. 

Fee     Simple     passing    on    death  — 
Examples,  197-201. 

General  discussion  of,  164-166. 

on  Grant  of  Lease — Examples,  195- 

197- 
Passing,   on   Death,  of  an   Interest 

less  than  the  Fee  Simple,  201. 
Periodical  occasions,  202. 
Transferofaninterest  less  than  the  Fee 

Simple — Examples,  193-195. 
Transfer     on     Sale    of    Freehold — 

Examples,  182-192. 
Incumbered  Freeholds,  96. 
Information  necessary  to  render  valua- 
tion possible,  66. 
Inhabited  House  Duty,  122. 
Interest — 

on    Investment,    Definition    of,    12, 

I3i,  133. 

on  Loan,  Rate  of,  359. 
on  Reinvestment,  12. 
at   lower   rates  than  that 

on    Investment,    Formation    of 

Table,  49. 

Rate  of,  on  Investment,  131-133. 
Interminable      Estate,      Fee      Simple 

Interest,  64. 
Investments — 

Advances  on  Mortgage,  359. 
and  Speculation,  38. 
Ideal,  attributes  of,  94. 
Interest  on,  12. 
Object  of,  9. 
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Investments  (continued] — 

Rates  of  interest  on,  131. 

returning  no  immediate  income,  104. 
Inwood's  Tables — 

described,  n. 

General  Reference  to,  and  examples 
of  application,  23-40. 

New  arrangement  of,  21. 

Old  form  of,  21. 


Joint     Continuance    and     Longest    of 

Lives,  103. 
Joint  Tenancy — 

Copyhold  Estate — Worked  Examples, 

238,  239,  241. 
Definition  of,  13. 
Joint  Tenants,  Position  of,  223. 


Land — 

Accommodation,  Definition  of,  14. 

—  Freehold,  100. 
Agricultural,  Definition  of,  13. 

—  Freehold,  100. 
Building,  Definition  of,  14. 

Freehold,  100. 

Qualities  of,  116. 

with  Buildings  thereon ,  Freehold ,  I  oo. 
Land  Duty — 

Undeveloped,  19. 

Worked  Example,  208-216. 

Land  Tax — 

as  an  Annual  Outgoing,  76. 

as  a  Capital  Deduction,  76. 

expenses  of  redemption,  131. 

Redemption  of,  75,  131. 
Land    Values    and    Duties,     162,    221 

(see  Finance  Act). 
Leaseholds — 

Definition  of,  13. 

Leading  considerations,  104-106. 
Leases- 
Covenants  and  Conditions  of,  109. 

Derivative,  Definition  of,  13. 

•  General  Reference  to,  107. 


Leases  (continued] — 

for  life,  Definition  of.  13. 

Head,  1 06. 

Property  held  subject  to,  252. 

Renewal  of,  32-35. 

Formation  of  Premium  Table. 

47 

Sealing,  112. 
Under,  107. 
Unstamped,  112. 

Legal  Mortgage,  Definition  of,  19. 
Legislation — 

Effect  on  Smaller  Property,  124. 

on  Values,  119. 

Lessee,    Effect    of   Alterations    under- 
taken by,  249. 
"  Let  on  Lease,"  Interpretation  of,  249, 

250. 
"  Let  on  Short  Tenancies  "  interpreted, 

251- 

"  Let  on  Yearly  Tenancy,"  interpreta- 
tion of,  251. 

Licence  to  Lease,  Fines  paid  for,  228. 

Licensed  Premises,  Assessment  of — 
Worked  Examples,  323-328. 

Licenses  in  Copyhold  Property,  229. 

Life,  Expectation  of,  37. 

Lifehold  Estate,  leading  considerations, 

IOI-I02. 

Lifeholds,  Market  for,  103. 

Life  Interest  and  Life  Reversion  Tables, 

Application  of,  39. 

Life  Tables,  Caution  on  the  use  of,  262. 
Life  Tenancy,  Definition  of,  13. 
Liftman's  Wages,  Allowance  for,  123. 
Lighting      and      Heating      Staircases, 

Allowance  for,  123. 
Longest  of  Lives  and  Joint  Continuance 

of  Lives,  103. 
Lord's  Right  to  Escheat,  230. 


M 


Machinery,    Assessment    of    Enhanced 

Value,  294-296. 

Management,  Allowance  for,  123. 
Marginal  Notes,  Advice  to  Examinees, 

263. 
Market,  State  of  Effect  on  Value,  119. 
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Maximum  Deductions,  283-284. 

—  from    Gross   Annual   Value, 
to  obtain  Rateable  Value,  400. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Act  1817  (Michael 

Angelo  Taylor's  Act),  342-343- 
Mileage  System,  300. 
Mineral  Rights  Duty — 
Definition  of,  19. 
General  Reference  to,  163,  169-170, 

217-221. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  229. 
Mines,  Rating  of,  300-304. 
Minute   of    the   Board   of   Agriculture 
relating    to    Copyhold    Enfran- 
chisement, 371-380. 
Monopolies — 

Assessment  of.  296-298. 

—  Worked  Examples,  321-323. 
Monthly    Properties,  Official  Scale  for 

Assessment  of,  392-393. 
Mortality,  37. 
Mortgage — 

Advances  on,  as  an  Investment,  359. 

Deed,  Definition  of,  19. 

Definition  of,  19. 

Equitable,  Definition  of,  19. 

Freeholds  under,  99. 

Interest  on  Loan,  359. 

Legal,  Definition  of,  19. 

Margin,  360. 

Principles  of  Valuation  for,  358-365. 

Valuation,    Leading   Considerations, 

361-365- 

Mortgagee,  Definition  of,  19. 
Mortgagor,  Definition  of,  19. 


N 


Net  Annual  Income — 

Deduction  from  Rental  to  arrive  at, 

121. 

Definition  of,  10. 
Net     Annual     Profit     Rental,     Years' 

Purchase  of,  47. 
Net  Annual  Value — 
Definition  of,  17. 
for  Rating  Purposes,  how  arrived  at, 

279. 
Net  Rental  Value,  251. 


New  Properties,  Special  consideration 

in  valuation  of,  ill. 
Nominal  Rent,  Definition  of,  15. 
Notes,   Marginal,  Advice  to  Students, 

263. 


O 

Objection — 

by  Ratepayers,  281. 
Dates  for,  285-287. 
Ratepayer's  Right  of,  285. 
Occupier — 

Liability  for  Rates,  Exceptions  to  the 

General  Rule,  270. 
Right  to  Deduct  Rates,  272-273. 
Official   Scale,  Application   in   Assess- 
ment of  Enfranchisement  Con- 
sideration, 234-235. 
Official  Scale  of  Compensation  relating 
to    Copyhold    Enfranchisement, 
381-384. 

Old  Materials,  262. 
Old  Property.  2,  252. 
Origin  of  Compulsory  Rates,  268. 
Outgoings,  65,  120-131. 
Outlay- 
on  Property  and  Premium,  distinction 

of  cases,  71. 
on  Repairs,  69. 
Responsibility  for  future,  73. 
Outside  the    Metropolis,  Procedure   in 
Assessment  for  Rating  Purposes, 
278. 

Over-rented     and      under-rented     pro- 
perties, 259. 
Owners,  Rating  of — 

under  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and 

Collection  Act  1869,  271. 
under    the    Representation     of    the 
People  Act  1867,  271. 


Parochial  Principle  and  the  Mileage 
System,  300. 

Part  only  of  a  building,  When  pro- 
moters desire  to  purchase,  338. 
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Partial  Exemptions  from  Rating,  275. 
Peppercorn  Rent,  Definition  of,  15. 
Percentages    on    Capital  Value   to  be 
taken    as    representing    Annual 
Value,  293. 
Perpetual  Fines — 
Capital  Value  of,  71. 
Table,  30. 
Perpetual  Leases- 
Fines  payable  at  fixed  intervals,  how 

valued,  260-261. 
Value  of,  30. 
Perpetuity — 
after  Lives,  104. 
Present  Value  of,  45,  46. 
Reversion  to,  45. 
Table,  explained,  27. 
Personal  Property,  Exemption  of,  269. 
Planning  and   Development,  effect  on 

Value,  1 1 8. 

Plantation,  Assessment  of,  304-305. 
Points  affecting  Value,  64. 
Poor  Law  Relief  Act,  269. 
Porter's  Wages,  Allowance  for,  123. 
Premium  and  Renewal  Premium — 
Annual  equivalent  of,  68. 
Definition  of,  12. 
in  Examination  Papers,  249. 
Table  for  Converting  into  its  Annual 

Equivalent,  395. 
Preparation  of  Valuation  Lists,  278. 

—  Dates  for,  285-287. 

Present  Value  of  a  Perpetuity,  Forma- 
tion of  Table,  45. 
Present  Value — 

of    £i,    Application     of    In  wood's 
Tables,  22. 

Formation  of  Table,  43. 

of   ^i    per    annum,    Application   of 
Inwood's  Tables,  22. 

—  Formation  of  Table,  43. 
of  the  Perpetuity  of  One  Year's  Rent, 

Formation  of  Table,  46. 
Price   of    Consols,    and    State   of    the 

Property  Market,  119. 
Procedure — 

in  Rating,  277-306. 
outside  the  Metropolis,  278. 
within  the  Metropolis,  281-306. 
Professional     Examinations,     Subjects 
required  for,  7. 


Professional  Fees,  444. 

Profits,  Assessments  on  Basis  of,  296- 

298. 
Property — 

already  leased  at  a  reserved  rent,  71. 

Condition  of,  1 10. 

Freehold,  various  classes  of,  100. 

Let  on  short  tenancies,  251. 

Manner  in  which  it  lets,  1 17. 

market,    state   of,    effect   on   Value, 
119. 

Monthly,  Table   for   Assessment  of, 

392-393. 
Nature  of,  113. 
New,  in. 
Old,  2,  252. 
Smaller  class,  special  considerations 

in  valuation  of,  124-130. 
subject   to   Leases  at  Rentals  below 

or    above    full     Rental    Value, 

259- 
suitable   as   security  for   a  Loan   on 

Mortgage,  365. 
taken  over  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 

249. 
that  will  let  on  lease  at  stated  rentals, 

252. 

Various  classes  of  Freehold,  100. 
Weekly,  Table  for  Assessment  of,  392- 

393- 

Prospective  Value,  17. 

Provisional  Valuations,  Examples, 
175-182. 

Public  Health  Acts,  349. 

Public  Houses,  Assessment  of,  323- 
328. 

Purchase  from  Owners  under  Dis- 
ability, 341-342. 


Qualities  of  Land,  116. 

Questions  for  Self-education,  366-370. 

Quit  Rent  — 

Application     of    Official     Scale     ii 
Assessment  of,  234. 

Definition  of,  1 8. 

General  Reference  to,  229. 
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Rack  Rent,  Definition  of,  15. 
Railways,  Assessment  of,  296-298. 
Rateable  Value — 

calculating   from    Gross    Value   plus 

Rates,  298. 
from  Rateable  Value  plus  Rates, 

299. 

Definition  of,  17. 
How  calculated,  283. 
Official   Scale   for    calculating   from 

Gross  Annual  Value,  400. 
Ratepayer — 

Objection  by,  to  valuation  list,  281. 
Right  of  Objection  to  valuation  list, 

285. 
Rates- 
Basis  on  which  calculated,  283. 
Measure  of  Liability  for,  268. 
Occupier's  Right  to  Deduct,  272-273. 
Value  on  which  calculated,  279. 
When  payable,  and  who  liable,  270. 
Rates  of  Interest  on  Investment,  131. 
Rating- 
Absolute  exemptions  from,  274. 
Advertising    Stations    (Rating)   Act 

1889,  269. 

Assessments,  265-328. 
Authority,  268. 
Brief  Introduction,  267. 
Cemeteries,  304. 

Conditional  Exemption  from,  274. 
Confirmation  of  Valuation  Lists,  278, 

285. 
Correction  of  Valuation  Lists,   278, 

285. 

General  Test  of  Rateability,  270. 
History  of,  276-277. 
Land    used    for    Plantation    or    for 

Saleable  Underwood,  304-305. 
Mines,  300-304. 
Owners  under  the  Representation  of 

the  People  Act  1867,  271. 
Partial  Exemption  from,  275. 
Poor  Law  Relief  Act,  268. 
Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection 

Act  1869,  270. 
Preparation  of  Valuation  Lists,  278, 

285. 


Rating  (continued) — 

Private  Improvement  Rates,  272. 
Procedure  in,  277-306. 

—  outside     the     Metropolis, 
278. 

—  within     the     Metropolis, 
282,  287. 

Public  Health  Act  1875,  272. 
Purposes,  Annual  Value  for,  75. 
Rating  Act  1874,  269. 
Sporting  Rights,  305-306. 
Redemption — 
Equity  of,  19. 
Land  Tax,  75-76,  131. 
Tithe  Rent  Charge,  75,  131. 
Regulations  made  under  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act,   127- 
130. 

Reinvestment,  Interest  on,  3. 
Reliefs- 
Definition  of,  1 8. 

Enfranchisement  of  Copyhold,   Ap- 
plication   of    Official    Scale    in 
Assessment  of,  234. 
Renewal  of  Leases — 

Formation  of  Premium  Table,  47. 
Use  of  the  Table,  32. 
Renewal  Premium — 
Definition  of,  12. 
General  discussion  of,  68. 
in  Examination  Papers,  249. 
Rent- 
Charge,  Definition  of,  15. 

Tithe,  Redemption  of,  75. 

Charges,  101. 

exceeding  Rack  Rental  Value,  Free- 
holds leased  at,  99. 
Fee  Farm,  Definition  of,  14. 
Freehold  Ground,  100. 
Gross,  Definition  of,  14. 
Ground,  Definition  of,  14. 
Head,  Definition  of,  14. 
Improved,  Definition  of,  14. 
Nominal,  Definition  of,  15. 
on  Yearly  Tenancy  and  Gross  Esti- 
mated Rental  compared,  279. 
Paid  and  Rental  Value,  280,  288. 
Peppercorn,  Definition  of,  18. 
Quit,  Definition  of,  18. 

—  Finding    Capital    Value    from, 
234. 
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Rent  (continued) — 

Rack,  Definition  of,  15. 
Reserved,  Definition  of,  15. 
Sec,  Definition  of,  15. 
Service,  Definition  of,  15. 
Sitting,  Definition  of,  15. 
Rental- 
Gross  Estimated,  Definition  of,  17. 
Value,  20 1. 

—  and  Rent  Paid,  288. 
Repairs- 
Allowance  for  Cost  of,  121. 
Liability  for,  230. 
Outlay  on,  69. 
Replacement  of  Capital- 
Formation  of  Sinking  Fund  Table, 

48. 

Sinking  Fund,  Definition  of,  12. 
Representation,  Cost  of,  339. 
Representation  of  the  People  Act  1867, 

271. 

Reserved  Rent,  Definition  of,  15. 
Resolutions    of    the    Assessment     and 
Valuation     Conference,      1914, 
390-407. 
Resolutions    of    the    London     Rating 

Authorities,  306. 

Responsibility  for  Future  Outlay,  73. 
Restricted  Freeholds,  97. 
Reversionary  Estate — 
Definition  of,  13. 
in  Fee,  Definition  of,  13. 
Reversion  Duty — 
Calculation  of,  167. 
Definition  of,  166. 
General  Reference  to,  163. 
When  not  chargeable,  167. 
Worked  Examples,  204-206. 
Reversions — 

after  an  Estate   for  the  Longest  of 
Two  or  More  or  the  Joint  Con- 
tinuance of  Lives,  103. 
to  a  Perpetuity  after  a  Life  or  Lives, 
104. 

Uses  of  Table,  29,  45. 

Right  of  Objection  to  Valuation   List 

by  Ratepayer,  285. 
Rights  of  Common,  230. 
Roads  and  Road  Charges,  97,  138. 
Rules,  Adjustment  of,  to  meet  circum- 
stances, 94. 


Safeguard  to  Accuracy,  77. 

Saleable    Underwood,  Rating  of  Land 

used  for,  304-305. 
Schedule   for   Recording    Dealings    in 

Compensation  Cases,  357. 
Sealing,  112. 
Security  for  the  Fulfilment  of  Covenants, 

71. 

Selling  Price- 
not  necessarily  a  Criterion  of  Value, 

63- 

Special  Circumstances  affecting,  1 19. 
Severance,  Damage  done  by,  338. 
Short     Tenancies,     Property     let     on, 

251. 
Single  Life  Interest  and  Life  Reversion 

Tables,  Application  of,  39. 
Single  Payment  Tables,  Use  of,  39. 
Sinking  Fund — 

Application  of  Tables  to,  36. 
Definition  of,  12. 
Explanation  of,  64. 
Formation  of  Table,  48. 
Sitting  Rent- 
arid  Annual  Equivalent,  73. 
Definition  of,  15. 
Small  Properties — 

Effect  of  Regulations  on,  124. 
Rating    of    Owners    in    respect    of, 

271. 

Solutions  to  Questions,  434-443. 
Special    Cases,    Annual    Value,    how 

found,  290-291. 
Special  Circumstances  affecting  Selling 

Price,  119. 
Special    Customs    and   Circumstances, 

Copyhold  Estate,  235. 
Special  Customs  of  Manors,  227. 
Speculation,  38. 
Sporting   Rights,  Assessment  of,  305- 

306. 
Staircases,  Allowance  for  Lighting  and 

Heating,  123. 
Stamping  Leases,  112. 
Standard  of  Value,  94. 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  made  under 

the  Finance  Act,  408-424. 
Statutory  Taxes  and  Duties,  97. 
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Steward's  Compensation  in  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Copyhold,  385. 

Subjects  required  for  Professional  Ex- 
animations,  7. 

Suggestions  to  Examinees,  255. 

Suitable  property  as  a  security  for  a 
loan  on  Mortgage,  Characteristics 

of,  365- 

Supplemental  Valuation  List,  281. 
Surveying,  bearing  of  various  branches, 
on  Valuation,  1-8. 


Tables- 
Assessment  of  Weekly  and  Monthly 

Properties,  392-393. 
Compound  Interest — Amount  of  £i, 

Amount  of  ^i  per  annum,  425- 

433- 
Converting  Capital    Outlay   into   its 

Annual  Equivalent,  395. 
Half  Premium  into  its  Annual  Equiva- 
lent, 398. 

Inwood's,  Application  of,  n,  20-40. 
Maximum    Deductions    from    Gross 
Annual  Value  to  obtain  Rateable 
Value,  400. 

Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act 

1869,  389. 

Valuation,  Formation  of,  from  Com- 
pound Interest  Tables,  41-50. 

with  Logarithms,  50-61. 

Taxes  and  Duties,  Statutory,  97. 
Technical  Terms,  Definition  of,  9-19. 
Tenancy,  Joint,  Definition  of,  13. 
—  for  Life,  Definition  of,  13. 

in  Common,  Definition  of,  13. 

Tenant's  Right  of  Common,  230. 
Tenant's  Share  (Assessments  for  Rating 
purposes   on   Basis   of    Profits), 
298. 
Tenants  in  Common — 

Admission  Fines— Example,  242. 
Enfranchisement  of  -Copyholds  held 

by,  239,  240,  242,  243. 
Tenure     and    Incidents    which    affect 

Value,  95. 
Varieties  of,  2. 


Term   after  a  Term,  Years'  Purchase, 

Formation  of  Table,  47. 
Term,  Unexpired — 

Calculating,  263 

Importance  of,  108. 
Terminable  Estate,  64. 
Timber,  229. 
Tithe,  131. 
Tithe    Rent   Charge,    Redemption   of, 

75- 

Title,  101. 
Total     Value    under     Finance    Act — 

Examples,  177-178. 
Transfer  of  Copyhold  Property,  224. 


U 


Underlease,  Definition  of,  13. 
Underleases,  107. 
Under-rented  Properties,  259. 
Undeveloped  Land  Duty — 

Allowance  for,  123. 

Definition  of,   167. 

Exemptions   and   Allowances    from, 
168. 

General  Discussion  on,  163. 

How  Assessed,  169. 

Treatment  of,  in  valuation,  76. 

Worked  Examples,  208-216. 
Unexpired  Term — 

Calculating,  263. 

Importance  of,  108. 
Unincumbered  Fee  Simple,  96. 
Unstamped  Leases,  112. 


V 


Valuation — 

Buildings,  293-294. 
Copyhold  Estate,  249. 
General  Introduction  to,  62-91. 
Information  necessary  for,  66. 
Mortgage,  358-365. 
Principles  of,  for  Mortgage,  360. 
Purposes   for   which   and   Party   for 
whom  made,  256. 
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Valuation  (continued] — 
Tables,  Use  of,  20-40. 
under  the  Finance  Act,  170-171. 
under    the    Valuation     (Metropolis) 

Act  1869,  285. 
Worked    Examples,    23-40,    78-91, 

134-159. 
Valuation  Lists — 

Composition  of,  278. 

Correction  of,  278. 

Form  of,  406-407. 

Preparation  of,  278. 

Supplemental,  281. 

Whom  prepared  by,  280-283. 
Valuation  Tables- 
Application  of,  20-40. 

Do  not  value,  23. 

Formation  of,  41-61. 
Value- 
Basis  of,  257-259. 

Buildings,    as   distinct   from   cost  of 
erection,  293. 

Conditions  affecting,  112. 

Depreciation  of,  in  Mortgages,  how 
provided  against,  260. 

Evidence  of,  287. 

from  the  Investment  point  of  view, 

63. 

Gross,  Definition  of,  16. 
Improved     Annual,     Definition     of, 

1 8. 

Net  Annual,  Definition  of  17. 
on  which  Rates  are  calculated,  279. 
Prospective,  Definition  of,  17. 
Rateable,  Definition  of,  17. 
Standard  of,  94. 
Tenure,  and  incidents  which   affect, 

95. 

under  the  Finance  Act,  170-171. 
Valuer- 
Fees,     Copyhold     Enfranchisement, 

388. 

—  Ryde's  Scale,  444. 
—  Surveyor's     Institution     Scale, 

444- 

Matters  within  his  province,  67. 
Particulars  useful  to,  291-292. 
Points  on  which  he  should  be  satis- 
fied, '63. 

Values  and  Duties  under  the  Finance 
Act,  162-221. 


W 

WT.  C.  Accommodation,  Byelaws  as  to. 

130. 

Water  Supply,  Enactment  as  to,  130. 
Water- works,  Assessment  of,  321. 
Weekly   Properties,    Scale    as    to    the 

Assessment  of,  392-393. 
"  Will  let  on  lease  "  explained,  252. 
Worked  Examples — 

Application  of  Valuation  Tables — 
Dual  interest  table,  36-37. 
Perpetual  fines,  30-31. 
Renewal  of  leases,  32-35. 
Reversion  to  perpetuity,  29-30. 
Sinking  fund,  36. 
The  amount  of  £i,  23-24. 

P£I  per  annum,  25-26. 

The  present  value  of  £i,  24-25. 

jn     perpetuity, 

27-28. 

;£i    per   annum   (years' 

purchase),  26-27. 

Assessments  for  Rating  Purposes — 
Advertising  stations,  315-316. 
Contractor's  theory,  314-315. 
Flats,  316-320. 
Fixtures  and  machinery,  320. 
Licensed  premises,  323-328. 
Premises  occupied  by  owner,  315. 
Property    leased    at    low    rentals, 

312-313. 

Property  let  on  lease,  311-313. 
•  Three  years'  agreement, 

3ii- 

Weekly  tenancies,  307- 

310. 

Yearly  tenancies,  310. 

Rateable    Value,     Calculation    of, 
from    rateable    plus    rates    and 
gross  plus  rates,  298,  299,  327. 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement — 
Coparceners,  240-243. 
Joint  tenants,  238. 
Single  tenants,  236,  237,  244-247. 
Tenants  in  common,  239,  242-243. 
Copyhold  Estate — 

Admission  fines,  Coparceners,  242. 

—  Joint  tenants,  241. 
Tenants  in  common,  242. 
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Worked  Examples  (continued] — 
Formation  of  Tables — 

With  the  aid  of  Logarithms- 
Amount  of  £i,  50-51. 

—  £i  per  annum,  53-56. 
Dual  interest  table,  58-61. 
Present  value  of  £i,  52-53. 

£i  per  annum,  56-58. 

Without  the  aid  of  Logarithms- 
Dual  interest  table,  49-50. 
Present  value  of  a  perpetuity  of 
£i  per  annum,  45. 

—  a  year's  rent,  46-47. 

-/i,  43- 

—  £i  per  annum  for  a 
term     after     a     term    (years' 
purchase),  47. 

£i  per  annum  for  a 

term  (years'  purchase),  43-44. 
Renewal     of     leases     premium 

table,  47-48. 

Reversion  to  a  perpetuity,  45-46. 
Sinking  fund  table,  48-49. 
General  Valuations — 

Accommodation  Land,  136-137. 
Agricultural  Land,  135-136. 
Alternative  terms  for  letting,  146- 

147. 

Building  Estate,  144-146. 
Compulsory     Purchase     or    Com- 
pensation, 350-355. 
Copyhold  Property,  89-90. 
Fines  in  Perpetuity,  140. 
Freehold    Ground   Rent,    78,    79, 

135- 

—  House  property,  81-85,  137- 

—  Interest  after  lives,  138-139. 

—  Subject   to    payment    of    an 
annuity,  139. 

Land  in  a  transitory  state,  87-88, 

143-144,  147,  149. 
Leasehold  house  property,  80,  85- 

86,  141,  142,  147-150. 

—  Interest  after  lives,  138. 
Life  Interest,  139. 
Perpetual  lease,  140. 
Premiums  for  commutation  of  rent, 

149-156. 


Worked  Examples  (contimied) — 
General  Valuations  (continued] — 
Reduction    in   rent   equivalent    to 

capital  outlay,  161. 
Renewal  premiums,  148,  156-160. 
Rental  return  on  Capital,  150-151, 

'55-15°. 
Reversion   to  freehold  after  lives, 

88-89. 

Reversionary  interest  after  life,  140. 
Schedule  for  recording  dealings  in 

compensation  cases,  357. 
Sitting  Rents,  151-155. 
Unexpired   term,    Calculation    of, 

263,  353- 
Land  Duties  (Finance  Act) — 

Apportionment  of  Increment  Value 

Duty,  203-204. 
Increment  Value  Duty,  165,  182- 

187,  190-202. 
Reversion  Duty,  206-208. 
Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  214-216. 
Land  Values — 

Assessable  Site  Value  — 

011    occasion   for    Collection    ot 

Duty,  190-201. 
under   general   provisions,   179- 

181. 
Full   Site    Value,    178-179,    191- 

200. 

Gross  Value,  176-194,  198-200. 
Total  Value,  177-178,  191-200. 


Y 


Yearly  Tenancy,  Let  on,  251. 

Rent   on,    and    Gross    Esti- 
mated Rental  compared,  279. 
Years'  Purchase — 

Definition  of,  n. 

for  an  Annuity  to  be  enjoyed  for  a 
Term  after  a  Term,  Formation 
of  Table,  47. 

Points  governing,  64. 

Renewal  of  Leases,  Formation  of 
Premium  Table,  47. 
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Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches.  By  Prof.  W.  Cain.  Third 
Mition,  201  pp.,  iSmo,  boards.  (New  York,  1905.)  2S.  net 
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New  Formulae  for  the  Loads  and  Deflections  of  Solid  Beams 
and  Girders.  By  W.  Donaldson.  Second  edition,  n 
illus.,  viii  -t-  56  pp.,  8vo.  (1872.)  45.  6d. 

Plate    Girder    Railway    Bridges.     By    M.    Fitzmaurice. 

4  plates,  104  pp.,  8vo.     (1895.)     6s. 

Pocket  Book  of  Calculations  in  Stresses.     By  E.  M.  George. 

66  illus.,  140  pp.,  royal  32mo,  half  roan.     (1895.)    35.  6d. 

Tables  for  Roof  Framing.  By  G.  D.  Inskip.  Second 
edition,  451  pp.,  8vo,  leather.  (New  York,  1905.)  125.  6d. 
net. 

Stresses  in  Girder  and  Roof  Frames,  for  both  dead  and 
live  loads,  by  simple  Multiplication,  etc.  By  F.  R.  John- 
son. 28  plates,  215  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1894.)  6s. 

A  Graphical  Method  for  Swing  Bridges.     By  B.  F.  La  Rue. 

4  plates,  104  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.     (New  York,  1904.)     2s.  net. 

Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centres.  By  J.  B.  McMasters.  Illus- 
trated, 106  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  '(New  York,  1893.)  2s.  net. 

Notes  on  Cylinder  Bridge  Piers  and  the  Well  System  of 
Foundations.  By  J.Newman.  i44pp.,8vo.  (1893.)  6s. 

Calculation  of  Columns.  By  T.  Nielsen.  4  plates,  36  pp., 
8vo.  (1911.)  45.  6d.  net. 

A  New  Method  of  Graphic  Statics  applied  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Wrought  Iron  Girders.  By  E.  Olander.  16  plates, 
small  folio.  (1887.)  los.  6dr 

Steel  Bar  and  Plate  Tables.  Giving  Weight  of  a  Lineal 
Foot  of  all  sizes  of  L  and  T  Bars,  Flat  Bars,  Plates,  Square 
and  Round  Bars.  By  E.  Read.  On  large  folding  card. 
(1911.)  is.  net. 

Reference   Book  for   Statical   Calculations.    By  F.   Ruff. 

With  diagrams,  140  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1906.)     55.  net. 

Suspension  Bridges  and  Cantilevers.  By  D.  B.  Stein- 
mann.  vii  +  185  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (VAN  NOSTRAND 
SERIES,  No.  127.)  (New  York,  1911.)  2s.  net. 

The  Anatomy  of  Bridgework.     By  W.  H.   Thorpe.     103 

illus.,  190  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1906.)     6s.  net. 


SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 


CEMENT    AND    CONCRETE 

Portland  Cement,  its  Manufacture,  Testing  and  Use.  By 
D.  B.  Butler.  Third  edition,  135  illus.,  including  17 
plates,  xii  +  450  pp.,  8vo.  (1913.)  i6s.  net. 

Theory  of  Steel -Concrete  Arches  and  of  Vaulted  Struc- 
tures. By  W.  Cain.  Fourth  edition,  27  illus.,  212  pp., 
i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1906.)  2s.  net. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction.     Elementary  Course. 

By  M.  T.  Cantell.     65  illus.,  135  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1911.) 

45.  6d.  net. 
Reinforced    Concrete    Construction.     Advanced    Course. 

By   M.   T.    Cantell.     242    illus.,    xvi  +  240    pp.,   super 

royal  8vo.     (1912.)     i2s.  6d.  net. 

Graphical  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  A  series  of  Dia- 
grams on  sheets  (measuring  17 J  in.  by  22 J  in.)  for  Design- 
ing and  Checking.  With  48-page  pamphlet.  By  J.  A. 
Davenport.  Complete  in  roll.  (1911.)  55.  net. 

Cement  Users'  and  Buyers'  Guide.  By  Calcare.  115 
pp.,  32ino,  cloth.  (1901.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Diagrams  for  Designing  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures. 
By  G.  F.  Dodge.  31  illus.,  104  pp.,  oblong  folio.  (New 
York,  1910.)  175.  net. 

Cements,  Mortars,  and  Concretes  ;  their  Physical  proper- 
ties. By  M.  S.  Falk.  78  illus.,  176  pp.,  8vo.  (New  York, 
1904.)  los.  6d.  net. 

Concrete  Construction,  Methods  and  Cost.  By  H.  P. 
Gillette  and  C.  S.  Hill.  310  illus.,  690  pp.,  8vo.  (New 
York,  1908.)  £i  is.  net. 

Works  by  A.  A.  HOUGHTON. 

Practical    Silo    Construction.      18   illus.,    69   pp.,  cr.    8vo. 

(S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  27.)     (New  York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Moulding  Concrete  Chimneys*,  Slate  and  Roof  Tiles.     15 

illus.,  61  pp.,  cr.  8vo.     (S.   &  C.  SERIES,  No.  28.)     (New 

York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Moulding  and  Curing  Ornamental  Concrete.    5  illus.,  58  pp., 

cr.  8vo.     (S.   &  C.  SERIES,    No.  29.)     (New  York,  1911.) 

is.  6d.  net. 
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Concrete  Wall  Forms.     16  illus.,  62  pp.,   cr.  8vo.     (S.  &  C. 

SERIES,  No.  30.)     (New  York,  1912.)     is.  6^.  net. 
Concrete   Monuments,   Mausoleums   and   Burial   Vaults. 

18  illus.,  65  pp.,  cr.  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  31.)     (New 

York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Concrete   Floors   and   Sidewalks.     8  illus.,  63  pp.,  cr.  8vo. 

(S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  32.)     (New  York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Moulding  Concrete  Baths,  Tubs,  Aquariums  and  Nata- 

toriums.     16  illus.,  64  pp.,  cr.  8vo.     (S.   &   C.    SERIES, 

No- 33.)     (New  York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Concrete  Bridges,  Culverts,  and  Sewers.    14  illus.,  58  pp.,  cr. 

8vo.   (S.&C.  SERIES,  No.  34.)  (New  York,  1912.)  is.6d.  net, 
Constructing  Concrete  Porches.      18  illus.,  62  pp.,  cr.  8vo. 

(S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  35.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Moulding  Concrete  Flower -Pots,  Boxes,  Jardinieres,  etc. 

8   illus.,    52   pp.,  cr.    8vo.      (S.  &  C.   SERIES,   No.   36.) 

(New  York,  1912.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Moulding    Concrete    Fountains    and    Lawn    Ornaments. 

14  illus.,  56  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  37.) 

(New  York,  1912.)     is.  6d.  net. 


Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete.     By  H.  A.  Reid.     715 

illus.,  884  pp.,  royal  8vo.     (New  York,  1907.)     £i  is.net. 
Specification  for  Concrete  Flags.     Issued  by  the  Institution 
of   Municipal    and    County    Engineers.     Folio,    sewed. 
(1911.)     2s.  6d.  net. 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

Canals,  Surveying. 
(See  also  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply.) 

Practical  Hints  to  Young  Engineers  Employed  on  Indian 

Railways.     By  A.  W.  C.  Addis.      14   illus.,    154   pp., 

I2mo.  (1910.)  35.  6d.  net. 
Levelling,  Barometric,  Trigonometric  and  Spirit.  By  I.  O. 

Baker.     Third   edition,    15  illus.,  145  pp.,    i8mo,  boards. 

(New  York,  1910.)  zs.  net. 
River  and  Canal  Engineering.  By  E.  S.  Bellasis.  72 

illus.,  x  +  220  pp.,  8vo.     (1913.)     8s.  6d.  net. 


SCIENTIFIC    BOOKS. 


Punjab   Rivers   and   Works.     By  E.  S.  Bellasis.     Second 

edition,  47  illus.,  viii  +  64  pp.,  folio.     (1912.)     8s.  net. 
Notes  on  Instruments  best  suited  for  Engineering  Field  Work 

in  India  and  the  Colonies.     By  W.  G.  Bligh.     65  illus., 

218  pp.,  8vo.     (1899.)    7s.  6d. 
Practical  Designing  of  Retaining  Walls.     By  Prof.  W.  Gain. 

Fifth  edition,  14  illus.,  172  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.     (New  York, 

1908.)     2s.  net. 
The  Civil  Engineers*  Cost  Book.     By  Major  T.  E.  Cole- 

man,   R.E.     xii  +  289  pp.,     Pocket   size    (6J  X  3f  in.), 

leather  cloth.     (1912.)     5s.  net. 
Retaining  Walls  in  Theory  and  Practice.    By  T.  E.  Cole- 

man.     104  illus.,  160  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1909.)     55.  net. 
On  Curved  Masonry  Dams.    By  W.  B.  Coventry.    Svo, 

sewed.     (1894.)     2s. 
A  Practical  Method  of  Determining  the  Profile  of  a  Masonry 

Dam.     By  W.B.Coventry.     Svo,  sewed.     (1894.)     2s.6d. 

The  Stresses  on  Masonry  Dams  (oblique  sections).  By 
W.  B.  Coventry.  Svo,  sewed.  (1894.)  zs. 

Handbook  of  Cost  Data  for  Contractors  and  Engineers. 
By  H.  P.  Gillette.  1,854  PP->  crown  Svo,  leather,  gilt 
edges.  (New  York,  1911.)  £i  is.  net. 

High  Masonry  Dams.  By  E.  S.  Gould.  2nd.  edit.  With 
illus.,  88  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  '  (New  York,  1905.)  2s.  net. 

Railway   Tunnelling   in   Heavy   Ground.     By   C.    Gripper. 

3  plates,  66  pp.,  royal  Svo.     (1879.)     75.  6d. 

Levelling  and  its  General  Application.    By  T.  Hollo  way. 

Third  edition  in  preparation. 
Waterways  and  Water  Transport.    By  J.  S.  Jeans.    55 

illus.,  520  pp.,  Svo.     (1890.)     95.  net. 

Table  of  Barometrical  Heights  to  20,000  Feet.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
W.H.Mackesy.  i  plate,  24 pp.,  royal  32mo.  (1882.)  35. 

Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise.    By  E.  Matheson. 

Third  edition,  illustrated,  916  pp.,  medium  Svo,  buckram. 
(1898.)    £i  45. 

A  Treatise  on  Surveying.  By  R.  E.  Middleton  and  O. 
Chadwick.  Third  edition,  royal  Svo.  (1911.) 

Part     I.     ii  plates,  162  illus.,  285  pp.     los.  6d. 
„     II.     152  illus.  and  2  plates,  340  pp.     IDS.  6d. 

* 
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A  Pocket  Book  of  Useful  Formulae  and  Memoranda,  for 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers.     By  Sir  G.  L.  Moles  worth 

and  H.  B.  Moles  worth.     With  an  Electrical  Supplement 

by    W.    H.    Molesworth.     Twenty-seventh   edition,   800 

illus.,  viii  +  936  pp.,  oblong  32mo,ieather.    (1913.)    55.  net. 
The  Pocket  Books  of  Sir  G.  L.  Molesworth  and  J.  T.  Hurst, 

printed  on  India  paper  and  bound  in  one  vol.     Royal  321110, 

russia,  gilt  edges.     los.  6d.  net. 
Metallic   Structures  :    Corrosion  and   Fouling   and   their 

Prevention.     By  J.   Newman.     38  Illus.,  xii  -f-  374  pp., 

crown  8vb.     (1896.)     95. 

Scamping  Tricks  and  Odd  Knowledge  occasionally  prac- 
tised upon  Public  Works.     By  J.  Newman.     New  imp., 

129  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1908.)     2s.  net. 
Compensation  Discharge  in  the  Rivers  and  Streams  of  the 

West  Riding    (Yorkshire,   England).     By  M.  M.   Pater - 

son.     55  pp.,  8vo.     (1896.)     2s.  net. 
Co-ordinate  Geometry  applied  to  Land  Surveying.     By  W. 

Pilkington.     5  illus.,  44  pp.,  i2mo.     (1909.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Pioneering.     By    F.    Shelford.      14    Illus.,    88    pp.,   crown 

8vo.     (1909.)     35.  net. 
Topographical     Surveying.     By     G.     J.     Specht.     Second 

edition,  2  plates  and  28  illus.,  2ft)  pp.,  iSmo,  boards.     (New 

York,  1898.)     2s.  net. 

Spons'  Dictionary  of  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Mili- 
tary and  Naval.     10,000  illus.,  4,300  pp.,  super  royal  8vo. 

(1874,    Supplement  issued  in  1881.)     Complete,  in  4  vols. 

£3  35.  net. 
Surveying  and  Levelling  Instruments.     By  W.  F.  Stanley. 

Fourth  edition  in  preparation. 
Surveyor's  Handbook.    By  T.  U.  Taylor.     116  illus.,  310 

pp.,   crown   8vo,   leather,   gilt   edges.     (New    York,   1908.) 

8s.  6d.  net. 
Logarithmic  Land  Measurement.    By  J.  Wallace.     32  pp., 

royal  8vo.     (1910.)     55.  net. 
The  Drainage  of  Fens  and  Low  Lands  by  Gravitation  and 

Steam  Power.     By  W.  H.  Wheeler.     8  plates,  175  pp.,  8vo. 

(1888.)     I2s.  6d. 
Stadia  Surveying,  the  theory  of  Stadia  Measurements.     By« 

A.  Winslow.     Fifth  edition,  148  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.     (New 

York    1902.)     2s.  net. 
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Handbook  on  Tacheometrical  Surveying.    By  C.  Xydis. 

55  illus.,  3  plates,  63  pp.,  8vo.     (1909'.)     6s.  net. 

CURVE    TABLES 

Grace's  .Tables  for  Curves,  with  hints  to  young  engineers. 

8  figures,  43  pp.,  oblong  8vo.     (1908.)     5s.  net. 
Data  relating  to  Railway  Curves  and  Super -elevations, 

shown  graphically.     By  J.  H.  Haiste.     On  folding  card  for 

pocket  use.     6d.  net. 
Tables  for  setting-out  Railway  Curves.      By  C.  P.  Hogg. 

A  series  of  cards  in  neat  cloth  case.     45.  6d. 
Tables  for  setting  out  Curves  for  Railways,  Roads,  Canals, 

etc.     By   A.   Kennedy   and   R.   W.   Hackwood.     32mo. 

2s.  net. 
Spiral  Tables.     By  J.  G.  Sullivan.     47  pp.,  i2mo,  leather. 

(New  York,  1908.)     6s.  6d.  net. 
Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves  from  101  to  5,000  feet  radius. 

By  H.  A.  Cutler  and  F.  J.  Edge.     Royal  321110.     2s.  net. 
Tables  of  Parabolic  Curves  for  the  use  of  Railway  Engineers, 

and  others.     By  G.  T.  Allen.     Fcap  i6mo.     45. 
Transition  Curves.     By  W.  G.  Fox.     Second  edition,  80  pp., 

i8mo,  boards.     (New  York.)     2s.  net. 

DICTIONARIES 

Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English,  Spanish,  German 
and  French  Languages.  By  D.  Carlos  Huelin  Y  Arssu. 

Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.        ENGLISH-SPANISH-GERMAN-FRENCH.    609    pp. 

(1906.)     los.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  11.      GERMAN-ENGLISH-FRENCH-SPANISH.      720  pp. 

(1908.)     los.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III.     FRENCH-GERMAN-SPANISH-ENGLISH.      In  pre- 
paration. 
Vol.  IV.     SPANISH-FRENCH-ENGLISH-GERMAN.     750  pp. 

(1910.)     los.  6d.  net. 

Dictionary  of  English  and  Spanish  Technical  and  Com- 
mercial Terms.  By  W.  Jackson.  164  pp.,  fcap  8vo. 
(1911.)  2s.  6d.  net. 

English -French  and  French -English  Dictionary  of  the 
Motor-Car,  Cycle  and  Boat.  By  F.  Lucas.  171  pp., 
crown  8vo.  (1905.)  2s.  net. 
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Spanish -English  Dictionary  of  Mining  Terms.  By  F. 
Lucas.  78  pp.,  8vo.  (1905.)  55.  net. 

English-Russian  and  Russian -English  Engineering  Dic- 
tionary. By  L.  Meycliar.  100  pp.,  i6mo.  (1909.) 
2s.  6d.  net. 

DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

Food  Adulteration  and  its  Detection.     By  J.  P.  Battershall. 

12  plates,  328  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (New  York,  1887.)     155. 
Practical  Hints  on  Taking  a  House.     By  H.  P.  Boulnois. 

71  pp.,  i8mo.     (1885.)     is.  6d. 
The  Cooking  Range,  its  Failings  and  Remedies,     By  F.  Dye. 

52  pp.,  fcap.  8vo,  sewed.     (1888.)     6d. 
Spices  and  How  to  Know  Them.     By  W.  M.  Gibbs.     With 

47  plates,  including  14  in  colours,  179  pp.,  8vo.     (New  York, 

1909.)     155.  net. 
The  Kitchen  Boiler  and  Water  Pipes.     By  H.  Grimshaw. 

Svo,  sewed.     (1887.)     is.  net. 
Cookery   and   Domestic    Management,  including  economic 

and  middle  class  Practical  Cookery.     By  K.  Mellish.     56 

coloured  plates  and  441  illus.,  987  pp.,  super  royal  8vo. 

(1901.)     i6s.  net. 
Spons'  Household  Manual.     250  illus.,  1,043  pp.,  demy  8vo. 

(1902.)    75.  6d. 
Ditto        ditto        half-bound  French  morocco.     95. 

DRAWING 

The  Ornamental  Penman's,  Engraver's  and  Sign  Writer's 
Pocket  Book  of  Alphabets.  By  B.  Alexander.  New 
Impression.  Oblong  I2mo,  sewed.  6d.  net. 

Slide  Valve  Diagrams  :  a  French  Method,  for  their  Construc- 
tion. By  L.  Bankson.  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York, 
1892.)  2s.  net. 

A  System  of  Easy  Lettering.  By  J.H.Cromwell.  Twelfth 
edition,  39  plates,  oblong  Svo.  (New  York,  1912.)  25.  6d. 
net. 

Key  to  the  Theory  and  Methods  of  Linear  Perspective. 
By  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.  6  plates,  32  pp.,  crown  Svo. 
(S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  20.)  (1910.)  is.  6d.  net. 
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Plane  Geometrical  Drawing.  By  R.  G.  Fawdry.  Illus- 
trated, 185  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1901.)  35.  net. 

Twelve  Plates  on  Projection  Drawing.  By  O.  Gueth. 
Oblong  4to.  (New  York,  1903.)  35.  net. 

Hints  on  Architectural  Draughtsmanship.  By  G.  W.  T. 
Hallatt.  Fourth  ed.,  80  pp.,  i8mo.  (1906.)  is.6d.net. 

A  First  Course  of  Mechanical  Drawing  (Tracing).  By  G. 
Halliday.  Oblong  4to,  sewed.  2s. 

A  Text-Book  of  Graphic  Statics.  By  C.  W.  Malcolm. 
155  illus.,  316  pp.,  8vo.  (New  York,  1909.)  I2s.  6d.  net. 

Drawings  for  Medium-sized  Repetition  Work.  By  R.  D. 
Spinney.  47  illus.,  130  pp.,  8vo.  (1909.)  35.  6d. 
net. 

Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments.  By  W.  F.  Stanley. 
Seventh  ed.,  265  illus.,  370  pp.,  cr.  8vo.  (1900.)  5$. 


EARTHWORK 

Tables  for  Computing  the  Contents  of  Earthwork  in  the 

Cuttings  and  Embankments  of  Railways.     By  W.  Mac- 

gregor.     i  plate,  59  pp.,  royal  8vo.     6s. 
Tables    for    facilitating  the    Calculation    of  Earthworks. 

By  D.  Cunningham.     120  pp.,  royal  8vo.     los.  6d. 
Grace's    Earthwork    Tables.     36    double-page    tables,    4to. 

I2s.  6d.  net. 
Earthwork  Slips  and   Subsidences  on  Public  Works.     By 

J.  Newman.     240  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1890.)     75.  6d. 


ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Edited 
by  P.  F.  Rowell,  Secretary.  Issued  in  quarto  parts.  The 
number  of  parts  will  be  from  12  to  16  annually.  Annual 
Subscription,  465.  post  free,  payable  in  advance.  Single 
copies,  3<j.  gd.  post  free. 

Practical  Electric  Bell  Fitting.  By  F.  C.  Allsop.  Tenth 
edition,  186  illus.,  including  8  folding  plates,  185  pp.,  cr. 
8vo.  (1914.)  2s.  6d.  net. 
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Telephones  :  their  Construction  and  Fitting.  By  F.  C.  All- 
sop.  Eighth  edition,  new  imp:,  184  illus.,  222  pp., 
cr.  8vo.  (1914.)  2s.  6d.  net. 

Electric  Bell  Construction.     By  F.  C.  Allsop.     New  imp., 
177  illus.,  xii  -f  131  pp.,  cr.  Svo.     (1914.)     2s.  6d.  net. 

Induction  Coils  and  Coil  Making.  By  F.  C.  Allsop.  Second 
edition,  new  imp.,  125  illus.,  xii  +  172  pp.,  cr.  Svo.  (1914.) 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Auto -Transformer  Design.  By  A.  H.  A  very.  25  illus., 
60  pp.,  Svo.  (1909.)  35.  6d.  net. 

Principles  of  Electric  Power  (Continuous  Current)  for  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.  By  A.  H.  Bate.  63  illus.,  204  pp.,  crown 
Svo.  (1905.)  (FINSBURY TECHNICAL  MANUAL.)  45. 6d.  net. 

Practical  Construction  of  Electric  Tramways.  By  W.  R. 
Bowker.  93  illus.,  119  pp.,  Svo.  (1903.)  6s.  net. 

Dynamo  Lighting  for  Motor  Cars.  By  M.  A.  Codd. 
Second  edition,  140  illus.,  vi  +  I07  PP-,  Svo.  (1914.) 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Design  and  Construction  of  Induction  Coils.  By  A.  F. 
Collins.  155  illus.,  272  pp.,  demy  Svo.  (New  York,  1909.) 
I2s.  6d.  net. 

Plans  and  Specification  for  Wireless  Telegraph  Sets.  By 
A.  F.  Collins.  Crown  Svo.  (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  Nos.  41  and 
42).  (New  York,  1912.)  is.  6d.  each  net. 

PART    I.     An  Experimental  Set  and  a  One  to  Five 

Miles  Set.     37  illus.,  viii  +  45  pp. 
PART  II.     A  Five  to  Ten  Mile  Set  and  a  Ten  to  Twenty 
Mile  Set.     63  illus.,  viii  +  72  pp. 

Switchboard  Measuring  Instruments  for  Continuous  and 
Polyphase  Currents.  By  J.  G.  Connan.  117  illus.,  1.50 
pp.,  Svo.  (1908.)  5s.  net. 

Electric  Cables,  their  Construction  and  Cost.  By  D.  Coyle 
and  F.  J.  O.  Howe.  With  many  diagrams  and  216  tables, 
466  pp.,  crown  Svo,  leather.  (1909.)  155.  net. 

Management  of  Electrical  Machinery.  By  F.  B.  Crocker 
and  S.  S.  Wheeler.  Eighth  edition,  131  illus.,  223  pp., 
crown  Svo.  (New  York,  1909.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Electric  Lighting  :  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Art.  By 
F.  B.  Crocker.  Royal  Svo.  (New  York.) 

Vol.  I.     The  Generating  Plant.     Sixth  edition,  213 

illus.,  470  pp.     (1904.)     i2s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.     Out  of  Print. 
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The  Care  and  Management  of  Ignition  Accumulators. 
By  H.  H.  U.  Cross.  12  illus.,  74  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (S.  &  C. 
SERIES,  No.  19.)  (1910.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Elements  of  Telephony.  By  A.  Crotch.  51  illus.,  90  pp., 
crown  8vo.  (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  21.)  (1911.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  By  Arthur 
Crotch.  New  impression,  238  illus.,  viii  -f  223  pp.,  8vo. 
(FINSBURY  TECHNICAL  MANUAL.)  (1912.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  in  Telephone  Maintenance. 
By  G.  W.  Cummings.  45  illus.,  137  pp.,  8vo.  New 
York,  1908.)  6s.  6d.  net. 

Grouping  of  Electric  Cells.  By  W.  F.  Dunton.  4  illus., 
50  pp.,  fcap.  8vo.  (1906.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  for  Intending  Operators.-  By  C.  K.  P. 
Eden.  16  illus.,  80  pp.,  cr.  8vo.  (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No. 
24.)  (1913.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Magnets  and  Electric  Currents.    By  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming. 

Second  edition,  136  illus.,  417  pp.,  crown  8vo.    (1902.)  55.  net. 

Notes  on  Design  of  Small  Dynamo.    By  George  Halliday. 

Second  edition,  8  plates,  8vo.     (1895.)     2s.  6d. 
Practical  Alternating  Currents  and  Power  Transmission. 

By  N.  Harrison.     172  illus.,  375  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (New 

York,  1906.)     los.  6d.  net. 
Making    Wireless    Outfits.     By   N.    Harrison.     27   illus., 

61  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  u.)     (New  York 

1909.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Wireless  Telephone  Construction.     By  N.  Harrison.    43 

illus.,  73  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  12.)     (New 

York,  1909.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Testing  Telegraph  Cables.     By  Colonel  V.  Hoskirer.     Third 

edition,  n  ilhis.,  viii  +  75  pp.,  crown  8vo.      (1889.)     45.  6d. 
Long  Distance  Electric  Power  Transmission.     By  R.  W. 

Hutchitison.     136  illus.,  345  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (New  York 

1907.)     i2s.  6d.  net. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Electric  Wiring.   By  W.  S.  Ibbetson. 

119  illus.,  366  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1909.)     55.  net. 
Practical  Electrical  Engineering  for  Elementary  Students. 
By  W.  S.  Ibbetson.     61  illus.,  155  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1910.) 
35.  6d.  net. 
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Form  of  Model  General  Conditions  recommended  by  The 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  for  use  in  connection 
with  Electrical  Contracts.  New  edition  in  preparation. 

Telegraphy  for  Beginners.  By  W.  H.  Jones.  19  illus., 
58  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1910.)  2s.  net. 

A  Handbook  of  Electrical   Testing.     By   H.   R.   Kempe. 

Seventh  ed.,   285  illus.,   706  pp.,   8vo.     (1908.)  i8s.  net. 

Electromagnets,  their  Design  and  Construction.  By  A.  N. 
Mansfield.  36  illus.,  155  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York, 
1901.)  2s.  net. 

Telephone  Construction,  Methods  and  Cost.  By  C. 
Mayer.  With  Appendices  on  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labour  by  J.  C.  Slippy.  103  illus.,  284  pp.,  crown  8vo. 
(New  York,  1908.)  i2s.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Electrics  :  a  Universal  Handybook  on  Every  Day 
Electrical  Matters.  Seventh  edition,  126  illus.,  135  pp.,  8vo. 
(S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  13.)  (New  York,  1902.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Wiring  Houses  for  the  Electric  Light.     By  N.  H.  Schneider. 

40  illus.,  85  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  25.)     (New 
York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 

Induction  Coils.  By  N.  H.  Schneider.  Second  edition,  79 
illus.,  285  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1901.)  45.  6d.  net. 

How  to  Install  Electric  Bells,  Annunciators  and  Alarms. 
By  N.  H.  Schneider.  59  illus.,  63  pp.,  crown  8vo. 
(S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  2.)  (New  York,  1905.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Primary  Batteries,  their  construction,  use  and  main- 
tenance. By  N.  H.  Schneider.  54  illus.,  94  pp.,  crown 
8vo.  (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  i.)  (New  York,  1905.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Engineers'  Handbook  on  the  Care  and  Manage- 
ment of  Electric  Power  Plants.  By  N.  H.  Schneider. 

203  illus.,  274  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (New  York,  1906.)     5s.  net. 

Electrical  Circuits  and  Diagrams,  illustrated  and  explained, 
By  N.  H.  Schneider.     8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  Nos.  3  and  4.) 
(New  York.) 
No. '3,  Part  i.     Second  edition.     217  illus.,  72  pp.    (New 

York,  1914.)    is.  6d.  net. 
No.  4,  Part  2.    73  pp.     (1909.)     is.  6d.  net. 
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Electrical  Instruments  and  Testing.  By  N.  H.  Schneider 
and  J.  Hargrave.  Fourth  edition,  133  illus.,xxiv  +  256 
pp.,  cr.  8vo.  (New  York,  1913.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Experimenting  with  Induction  Coils.    By  N.  H.  Schneider. 

26  illus.,  73  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  5.)     (New 
York,  1906.)     is.  6d.  net. 

Study  of  Electricity  for  Beginners.     By  N.  H.  Schneider. 

54  illus.,  88  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  6.)     (New 

York,  1905.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Wiring  Houses  for  the  Electric  Light :  Low  Voltage  Battery 

Systems.     44  illus.,  86  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No. 

25.)     (New  York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Low  Voltage  Electric  Lighting  with  the  Storage  Battery. 

By  N.  H.  Schneider.     23  illus.,  85  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  & 

C."  SERIES,  No.  26.)     (New  York,  1911.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Dry  Batteries  :  how  to  Make  and  Use  them.     By  a  Dry  Battery 

Expert.    With    additional  notes  by   N.   H.    Schneider. 

30  illus.,  59  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  7.)     (New 

York,  1905.)     is.  6d.  net. 
The   Diseases    of   Electrical    Machinery.     By   E.    Schulz. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson.     42 

illus.,  84  pp.,  cr.  8vo.     (1904.)    2s.  net. 
Electricity  Simplified.     By  T.  O.  Sloane.   Thirteenth  edition, 

29  illus.,  158  pp.,  crown  8vo.    (New  York,  1901.)   45.  6d.  net. 
How  to  become  a  Successful  Electrician.     By  T.  O.  Sloane. 

Fifteenth  edition,  4  illus.,  202  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (New  York, 

1906.)     45.   6d.  net. 
Electricity  :   its  Theory,  Sources  and  Applications.     By  J.  T. 

Sprague.     Third  edition,  109  illus.,  658  pp.,  crown  8vo. 

(1892.)     js.  6d.  net. 
Telegraphic  Connections.     By  C.  Thorn  and  W.  H.  Jones. 

20  plates,  59  pp.,  oblong  8vo.     (New  York,  1892.)     35.  6d. 

net. 
Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.     By  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson. 

Seventh  edition,  demy  8vo.  (FINSBURY  TECHNICAL  MANUAL.  ) 
Vol.    I.    CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  MACHINERY.    With  4 
coloured  and  30  folding  plates,  573  illus., 
984  pp.     (1904.)    £i  los.  net. 

Vol.  II.  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MACHINERY.  15 
coloured  and  24  folding  plates,  546  illus., 
900  pp.  (1905.)  £i  los.  net. 
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Design  of  Dynamos  (Continuous  Currents).  By  Prof.  S.  P, 
Thompson.  4  coloured  and  8  folding  plates,  243  pp., 
demy  8vo.  (1903.)  12s.  net. 

Schedule  for  Dynamo  Design,  issued  with  the  above.  6d. 
each,  45.  per  doz.,  or  i8s.  per  100,  net. 

Curves  of  Magnetic  Data  for  Various  Materials.  A  reprint 
on  transparent  paper  for  office  use  of  Plate  I  from  Dynamo 
Electric  Machinery,  and  measuring  25  in.  by  16  in.  yd.  net. 

Electrical    Tables    and    Memoranda.      By    Prof.    S.   P. 
Thompson.     Second  ed.,  15  illus.  viii.  +  136  pp.,  oblong 
64mo  (waistcoat-pocket  size),  leather.     (1913.)     is.  net. 
Do.,  do.,  in  celluloid  case.     is.  6d.  net. 

The  Electromagnet.  By  C.  R.  Underbill.  67  illus.,  159  pp., 
crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1903.)  6s.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Guide  to  the  Testing  of  Insulated  Wires  and 
Cables.  By  H.  L.  Webb.  Fifth  edition,  38  illus.,  118 
pp.,  crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1902.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Wiring  Rules.  With  Extracts  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Regu- 
lations and  the  Home  Office  Regulations  for  Factories  and 
Workshops.  Issued  by  The  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  Sixth  edition,  42  pp.,  8vo,  sewed.  (1911.) 
6d.  net. 

FOREIGN   EXCHANGE 

English  Prices  with  Russian  Equivalents  (at  Fourteen 
Rates  of  Exchange).  English  prices  per  lb.,  with  equiva- 
lents in  roubles  and  kopecks  per  pood.  By  A.  Adiasse- 
wich.  182  pp.,  fcap.  32mo.  is.  net. 

English  Prices  with  German  Equivalents  (at  Seven  Rates 
of  Exchange).  English  Prices  per  lb.,  with  equivalents  in 
marks  per  kilogramme.  By  St.  Koczorowski.  95  pp., 
fcap.  32mo.  is.  net. 

English  Prices  with  Spanish  Equivalents.  At  Seven  Rates 
of  Exchange.  English  prices  per  lb.,  with  equivalents  in 
pesetas  per  kilogramme.  By  S.  Lambert.  95  pp.,  321110. 
is.  net. 

English  Prices  with  French  Equivalents  (at  Seven  Rates 
of  Exchange).  English  prices  per  lb.  to  francs  per  kilo- 
gramme. By  H.  P.  McCartney.  97  pp.,  32mo.  is. 
net. 

Principles  of  Foreign  Exchange.  By  E.  Matheson. 
Fourth  edition,  54  pp.,  8vo,  sewed.  (1905.)  $d.  net. 
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GAS   AND   OIL   ENGINES 

The  Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine.     By  D.  Clerk.     Edited  by 

F.  E.  Idell.     Third  edition,  19  illus.,i8o  pp.,i8mo,  boards. 

(New  York,  1903.)     2s.  net. 
Electrical  Ignition  for  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  By  M. 

A.  Codd.    109  illus.,  163  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1911.)  35.  net. 
The  Design  and  Construction  of  Oil  Engines.     By  A.  H. 
Goldingham .    Third  edition,  1 12  illus. ,  260  pp. ,  crown  8vo. 
(New  York,  1910.)     los.  6d.  net. 

Gas  Engine  in  Principle  and  Practice.     By  A.  H.  Golding- 
ham.    New   impression,    107   illus.,   195   pp.,   8vo.     (New 

York,  1912.)     6s.  6d.  net. 
Practical  Handbook  on  the   Care  and    Management    of 

Gas  Engines.     By  G.  Lieckfeld.     Third  edition,  square 

i6mo.       (New  York,  1896.)     35.  6d. 
Elements  of  Gas  Engine  Design.     By  S.  A.  Moss.     197  pp., 

iSmo,  boards.     (New  York,  1907.)     2s.  net. 
Gas  and  Petroleum  Engines.    A   Manual  for  Students  and 

Engineers.    By  Prof .  W.  Robinson.     (FINSBURY  TECHNICAL 

MANUAL.)     Third  edition  in  preparation. 

GAS    LIGHTING 

Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers.     Edited 

by  Walter  T.  Dunn,  Secretary.     Published  annually.     8vo. 

los.  6d.  net. 
Gas  Analyst's  Manual.    By  J.  Abady.     102  illus.,  576  pp., 

demySvo.     (1902.)     i8s.net. 
Gas   Works  :    their   Arrangement,   Construction,    Plant     and 

Machinery.     By  F.  Colyer.     31  folding  plates,   134  pp., 

8vo.     (1884.)     8s.  6d.  net. 
Lighting   by   Acetylene.     By   F.   Dye.     75   illus.,    200   pp., 

crown  8vo.     (1902.)     6s.  net. 
A   Comparison  of  the   English  and   French   Methods   of 

Ascertaining  the  Illuminating  Power  of  Coal  Gas.     By 

A.  J.  Van  Eijndhoven.    Illustrated,  crown  8vo.    (1897.)  45. 
Gas  Lighting  and  Gas  Fitting.     By  W.  P.  Gerhard.    Third 

edition,  190  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.     (New  York,  1904.)     2s.  net. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Commercial  Values  of 

Gas  Coals  and  Cannels.    By  D.  A.  Graham.     3  plates, 

100  pp.,  8vo.     (1882.)    45.  6d~ 
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The  Gas  Engineer's  Laboratory  Handbook.  By  J.  Horn- 
by. Third  edition,  revised,  70  illus.,  330  pp.,  crown  Svo. 
(1911.)  6s.  net. 

Electric  Gas  Lighting.  By  N.  H.  Schneider.  57  illus., 
101  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  8.)  (New  York, 
1901.)  is.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL   AND    BIOGRAPHICAL 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Letters  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Fothergill  Cooke,  1836-9,  relating  to  the  Invention  and 
Development  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  ;  also  a  Memoir  by 
Latimer  Clark.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Webb,  Sec.Inst.E.E. 
8vo.  (1896.)  35. 

A  Chronology  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Great  Britain.  By 
H.  R.  De  Salis.  Crown  8vo.  (1897.)  45.  6d. 

A  History  of  Electric  Telegraphy  to  the  year  1837.  By  J. 
J.  Fahie.  35  illus.,  542  pp.,  crown  8 vo.  (1889.)  2s.net. 

Life  as  an  Engineer  :  its  Lights,  Shades,  and  Prospects.  By 
J.  W.  C.  Haldane.  New  edition,  23  plates,  390  pp.,  crown 
8vo.  (1910.)  55.  net. 

A  Cornish  Giant.  Richard  Trevethick,  the  father  of  the  Loco- 
motive Engine.  By  E.  K.  Harper.  12  illus.,  including  2 
plates,  60  pp.,  8vo,  sewed.  (1913.)  is.  net. 

Philipp  Reis,  Inventor  of  the  Telephone  :  a  Biographical 
Sketch.  By  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson.  Svo,  cloth.  (1883.) 
75.  6d. 

The  Development  of  the  Mercurial  Air  Pump.  By  Prof. 
S.  P.  Thompson.  43  illus.,  37  pp.,  royal  Svo,  sewed.  (1888.) 
is.  6d. 

HOROLOGY 

Watch  and  Clock  Maker's  Handbook,  Dictionary  and 
Guide.  By  F.  J.  Britten.  Tenth  edition,  450  illus., 
492  pp.,  crown  Svo.  (1902.)  55.  net. 

The  Springing  and  Adjusting  of  Watches.  By  F.  J.  Brit- 
ten. 75  illus.,  152  pp.,  crown  Svo.  (1898.)  35.  net. 

Prize  Essay  on  the  Balance  Spring  and  its  Isochronal  Adjust- 
ments. By  M.  Immisch.  7  illus.,  50  pp.,  crown  Svo. 
(1872.)  2s.  6d. 
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HYDRAULICS    AND    HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY 

(See  also  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply.) 

The  Suction  Caused  by  Ships  explained  in  popular  language. 

By  E.  S.  Bellasis.    2  plates,  26  pp.,  ,8vo,  sewed.     (1912.) 

is.  net. 
Hydraulics    with   Working    Tables.     By    E.    S.    Bellasis. 

Second  edition,  160  illus.,  xii  +  3ii  pp.,  8vo.    (1911.)  12s.  net. 
Pumps  :  Historically,  Theoretically  and  Practically  Considered. 

By  P.  R.  Bjorling.     Second  edition,  156  illus.,  234  pp., 

crown  8vo.     (1895.)     ys.  6d. 
Pump    Details.    By  P.   R.  Bjorling.     278  illus.,   211   pp., 

crown  8vo.     (1892.)     75.  6d. 
Pumps  and  Pump  Motors  :  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Hydraulic 

Engineers.     By  P.  R.  Bjorling.      Two  vols.,  261  plates, 

369  pp.,  royal  410.     (1895.)     £i  los.  net. 
Practical  Handbook  on  Pump  Construction.     By  P.  R. 

Bjorling.     Second  ed.,  new  imp.,  9  plates,  viii  +86  pp.,  cr. 

8vo.     (1912.)     35.  6d.  net. 
Water  or  Hydraulic  Motors.    By  P.  R.  Bjorling.     206  illus., 

287  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1903.)     gs. 
Hydraulic  Machinery,  with  an  Introduction  to  Hydraulics. 

By  R.  G.  Blaine.     Third   edition,    307    illus.,  468    pp., 

8vo.     (FINSBURY  TECHNICAL  MANUAL.)     (1913.)     IDS.  6d. 

net. 
Practical    Hydraulics.    By   T.    Box.     Fifteenth    edition,    8 

plates,  88  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1909.)     55.  net. 
Pumping  and  Water  Power.     By  F.  A.  Bradley.     51  illus., 

vii  4-  118  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (1912.)     45.  6d.  net. 
Hydraulic,  Steam,  and  Hand  Power  Lifting  and  Pressing 

Machinery.    By  F.  Colyer.     Second  edition,  88  plates, 

211  pp.,  imperial  8vo.     (1892.)     IQS.  6d.  net. 
Pumps  and  Pumping  Machinery.    By  F.  Colyer. 

Vol.  I.     Second  edition,  53  plates,  212  pp.,  8vo.     (1892.) 

los.  6d.  net. 
Vol.    II.     Second    edition,    48    plates,    169    pp.,    8vo. 

(1900.)     los.  6d.  net. 

Construction   of  Horizontal   and  Vertical   Water-wheels. 
By  W.  Cullen.     Second  edition,  12 plates,  410.     (1871.)     55. 
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Donaldson's  Poncelet  Turbine  and  Water  Pressure  Engine 
and  Pump.  By  W.  Donaldson.  2  plates,  viii  +  32  pp., 
demy  4to.  (1883.)  5s. 

Principles  of  Construction  and  Efficiency  of  Water-wheels. 
By  W.  Donaldson.  13  illus.,  94  pp.,  8vo.  (1876.)  55. 

Practical  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrostatic  Formulae.  By 
E.  S.  Gould.  27  illus.,  114  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York, 
1903.)  2s.  net. 

Hydraulic  and  Other  Tables  for  purposes  of  Sewerage  and 
Water  Supply.  By  T.  Hennell.  Third  edition,  70  pp., 
crown  8vo.  (1908.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Tables  for  Calculating  the  Discharge  of  Water  in  Pipes  for 
Water  and  Power  Supplies.  Indexed  at  side  for  ready  refer- 
ence. By  A.  E.  Silk.  63  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1899.)  5s. 

Simple  Hydraulic  Formulae.  By  T.  W.  Stone.  9  plates, 
98  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1881.)  45. 

A  B  C  of  Hydrodynamics.  By  Lieut. -Col.  R.  de  Villamil. 
48  illus.,  xi  +  135  pp.,  demy  8vo.  (1912.)  6s.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL    CHEMISTRY    AND 
MANUFACTURES 

Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers.    Issued  annually.     305.  net, 
Perfumes   and   their   Preparation.    By   G.  W.  Askinson. 

Translated  by  I.  Fuest.  Third  ed.,  32  illus.,  3i2pp.,58vo. 
(New  York,  1907.)  125.  6d.  net. 

Brewing  Calculations,  Gauging  and  Tabulation.  By  C.  H.- 
Bater.  340  pp.,  641110,  roan,  gilt  edges.  (1897.)  is.  6d. 
net. 

A  Pocket  Book  for  Chemists,  Chemical  Manufacturers,  Metal- 
lurgists, Dyers,  Distillers,  etc.  By  T.  Bayley.  Seventh 
edition,  new  impression,  550  pp.,  royal  32mo,  roan,  gilt 
edges.  (1912.)  55.  net 

Practical  Receipts  for  the  Manufacturer,  the  Mechanic,  and  for 

Home  use.     By  Dr.  H.  R.  Berkeley  and  W.  M.  Walker. 

New  impression,  250  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (1912.)     55.  net. 
A   Treatise  on  the   Manufacture  of  Soap   and   Candles, 

Lubricants  and  Glycerine.     By  W.  L.  Carpenter  and  H. 

Leask.    Second  edition,   104  illus.,  456  pp.,  crown  8vo, 

(1895.)     I2S.  6d. 
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A  Text  Book  of  Paper  Making.    By  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J. 

Bevan.     Third    edition,    97   ilJus.,    411    pp..    crown    Svo. 

(1907.)     I2s.  6d.  net. 
C.B.S.  Standard  Units  and  Standard  Paper  Tests.     By  C. 

F.  Cross,  E.  J.  Bevan,  C.  Beadle  and  R.  W.  Sindall. 

25  pp.,  crown  4to.     (1903.)     2s.  6d.  net. 

Pyrometry.     By  C.  R.  Darling.     60  illus.,  200  pp.,  crown  Svo. 

(19 11.)     55.  net. 
Soda  Fountain  Requisites.     A  Practical  Receipt  Book  for 

Druggists,  Chemists,  etc.     By  G.  H.  Dubelle.     Third  edi- 
tion, 157  pp.,  crown  Svo.     (New  York,  1905.)     45.  6d.  net. 
Spices  and  How  to  Know  Them.     By  W.  ,M.  Gibbs.     47 

plates,  including  14  in  colours,  176  pp.,  Svo.     (New  York, 

1909.)     155.  net. 
The  Chemistry  of  Fire  and  Fire  Prevention.     By  H.  and  H, 

Ingle.     45  illus.,  290  pp.,  crown  Svo.     (1900.)     gs. 
Ice -making  Machines.    By  M.  Ledoux  and  others.     Sixth 

edition,  190  pp.,  iSmo,  boards.     (New  York,  1906.)     2s.  net, 
Brewing  with  Raw  Grain.    By  T.  W.  Lovibond.     75  pp., 

crown  Svo.     (1883.)     5s. 
The  Chemistry,  Properties,  and  Tests  of  Precious  Stones. 

By  J.  Mastin.     114  pp.,  fcap.  i6mo,  limp  leather,  gilt  top. 

(1911.)     2s.  6d.  net. 
Sugar,  a  Handbook  for  Planters  and  Refiners.     By  the  late 

J.  A.  R.  Newlands  and  B.  E.  R.  Newlands.     236  illus., 

876  pp.,  Svo.     (1909.)     £i  55.  net. 

Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture.  By  Prof.  H.  R.  Proc- 
ter. Second  edition  in  preparation. 

Leather  Industries  Laboratory  Handbook  of  Analytical  and 
Experimental  Methods.  By  H.  R.  Procter.  Second  edi- 
tion, 4  plates,  46  illus.,  450  pp.,  Svb.  (1908.)  i8s.  net. 

Leather  Chemists'  Pocket  Book.  A  short  compendium  of 
Analytical  Methods.  By  Prof.  H.  R.  Procter.  Assisted 
by  Dr.  E.  Stiasny  and  H.  Brumwell.  4  illus.,  xiv  +  223 
pp.,  i6mo,  leather.  (1912.)  55.  net. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Ammonia  Refrigeration.  By 
I.  I.  Redwood.  Sixth  thousand,  15  illus.,  146  pp.,  square 
i6mo.  (New  York,  1909.  45.  6d.  net. 

Breweries  and  Maltings.     By  G.  Scammell  and  F.  Colyer. 

Second  edition,  20  plates,  178  pp.,  Svo.     (1880.)     6s.  net- 
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Factory    Glazes   for    Ceramic    Engineers.    By   H.  Rum- 

Bellow.     Folio.     Series    A,     Leadless     Sanitary     Glazes. 

(1908.)    £2  2s.  net. 
Spons'  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  Manufactures 

and  Commercial  Products.     2  vols.     1,500*  illus.,  2,100  pp., 

super  royal  8vo.     (1882.)    £2  2s.  net. 
Refrigeration  and  Ice -making  and  Refrigerating  Machinery. 

By  W.  H.  Wakeman.      4th  ed.,  15  illus.,  43  pp.,  8vo, 

sewed.     (New  York,  1909.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Tables  for  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Sugars.     By 

E.  Wein  and  W.  Frew.     Crown  8vo.     (1896.)     6s. 
Handbook  of  Natural  Gas.    By  Henry  P.  Westcott,  with 

Tables  by;F.   H.   Oliphant.      156  illus.,   529  pp.   Svo. 

(New  York,  1913.)     175.  net. 
The)Puering,  Bating  and  Drenching  of  Skins.     By  J.  T. 

Wood.     33  illus.,  xv  +  300  pp.,  Svo.    (1912.)    125.  6d.  net. 
Workshop  Receipts.     For  the  use  of  Manufacturers,  Mechanics 

and  Scientific  Amateurs.     NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

EDITION,  crown  Svo.     (1909.)     35.  each  net. 
Vol.      I.    ACETYLENE  LIGHTING  to  DRYING.     223  illus., 

532  pp. 

Vol.    II.    DYEING  to  JAPANNING.    259  illus.,  540  pp. 
Vol.  III.     JOINTING  PIPES  to  PUMPS.    256  illus.,  528  pp. 
Vol.  IV.     RAINWATER     SEPARATORS     to     WIRE     ROPE 

SPLICING.     321  illus.,  540  pp. 
Practical  Handbook  on  the  Distillation  of  Alcohol  from 

Farm  Products.     By  F.  B.  Wright.     Second  edition,  60 

illus.,  271  pp.,  crown  Svo.     (New  York,  1907.)     45.  6d.  net. 
The  Manufacture  of  Chocolate  and  other  Cacao  Preparations. 

By  P.  Zipperer.     Second  edition,  87  illus.,  280  pp.,  royal 

Svo.     (1902.)     i6s.  net. 

INTEREST    TABLES 

TheJWide  Range  Dividend  and  Interest  Calculator,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  Percentage  on  any  sum  from  One  Pound  to 
Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at  any  Interest,  from  I  per  cent,  to 
T2j  per  cent.,  proceeding  by  £  per  cent  By  A.  Stevens. 
100  pp.,  super  royal  Svo.  6s.  net. 
Quarter  morocco,  cloth  sides,  75.  6d.  net. 

The) Wide  Range  Income  Tax  Calculator,  showing  at  a  glance 
the  Tax  on  any  sum  from  One  Shilling  to  Thousand  Pounds, 
at  the  Rate  of  9^.,  is.,  and  is.  2d.  in  the  Pound.  By  A. 
Stevens.  On  folding  card,  imperial  Svo.  is.  net. 
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IRRIGATION 

Irrigation  Works.    By  E.  S.  Bellasis.    37  iUus.,  viii  +  174 

pp.,  8vo.     (1913.)     8s.  net. 
Punjab    Rivers    and  Works.    By  E.  S.  Bellasis.    Second 

edition,  47  illus.,  65  pp.,  folio.     (1912.)     8s.  net. 
Irrigation  Pocket  Book.     By  R.  B.  Buckley.      Second  ed., 

80  illus.,  viii  +  475  pp.,  cr.  8vo,  leather,  gilt  edges.     (1913.) 

15$.  net. 
The  Design  of  Channels  for  Irrigation  and  Drainage.     By 

R.B.Buckley.     22  diagrams,  56pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1911.) 

2s.  net. 
The  Irrigation  Works  of  India .     By  R .  B .  Buckley .     Second 

edition,  with  coloured  maps  and  plans.     336  pp.,4to,  cloth. 

(1905.)     £2  zs.  net. 
Irrigated  India.    By  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin.    With  Map,  322 

pp.,  Svo.     (1893.)    8s.  6d. 
Indian  Storage  Reservoirs,  with  Earthen  Dams.   By  W.L. 

Strange.     Second  ed.,  16  plates,  59  illus.,  xxiv  +  442  pp., 

Svo.     (1913.)     2is.  net. 
The   Irrigation   of  Mesopotamia.     By  Sir   W.   Willcocks. 

2  vols.,  46  plates,  136  pp.     (Text  super  royal  8vo,  plates 

folio.)     (191L)     £i  net. 
Egyptian  Irrigation.    By  Sir  W.  Willcocks  and  J.  I.Craig. 

In  2  Vols.     Third  edition,   81   plates,   183  illus.,  900  pp., 

sup.  roy.  Svo.     (1913.)     425.  net. 
The  Nile  Reservoir  Dam  at  Assuan,  and  After.     By  Sir 

W.  Willcocks.     Second  edition,  13  plates,  35  pp.,  super  royal 

Svo.   (1903.)     35.  net. 
The  Assuan  Reservoir  and  Lake  Moeris.    By  Sir  W.  Will- 

cocks.     With    text    in    English,    French    and   Arabic.     5 

plates,  116  pp.,  super  royal  Svo.     (1904.)     35.  net. 
The  Nile  in  1904.     By  Sir  W.  Willcocks.    30  plates,  200  pp., 

super  royal  Svo.     (1904.)     55.  net. 

LOGARITHM    TABLES 

Aldum's  Pocket  Folding  Mathematical  Tables.  Four- 
figure  Logarithms,  and  Anti-logarithms,  Natural  Sines, 
Tangents,  Cotangents,  Cosines,  Chords  and  Radians  for  all 
angles  from  i  to  90  degrees.  And  Decimalizer  Table  for 
Weights  and  Money.  On  folding  card.  4^.  net.  20  copies, 
6s.  net. 
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Tables  of  Seven -figure  Logarithms  of  the  Natural  Numbers 

from  i  to  108,000.     By  G.  Babbage.     Stereotype  edition, 

224  pp.,  medium  8vo.     55.  net. 
Four -Place    Tables    of    Logarithms    and    Trigonometric 

Functions.     By    E.    V.    Huntington.     Ninth   thousand, 

34  pp.,  square  8vo,  limp  buckram,  with   cut  lateral  index. 

(New  York,  1911.}     35.  net. 
Short  Logarithmic  and  other  Tables.     By  W.   C.  Unwin. 

Fourth  edition,  small  4to.     35. 
Logarithmic    Land    Measurement.    By    J.    Wallace.    32 

pp.,  royal  8vo.     (1910.)     55.  net. 
ABC  Five-figure  Logarithms  with  Tables,  for  Chemists. 

By  C.  J.  Woodward.    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
ABC  Five -figure  Logarithms  for  general  use,  with  lateral 

index  for  ready  reference.     By  G.  J.  Woodward.     Second 

edition,  with  cut  lateral  Index,  116  pp.,  I2mo,  limp  leather. 

35.  net. 

MARINE    ENGINEERING 
AND    NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE 

Marine  Propellers.     By  S.  W.  Barnaby.     Fifth  edition,  5 

plates,  56  illus.,  185  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (1908.)     los.  6d.  net. 
Marine    Engineer's    Record    Book  :     Engines.     By    B.    C. 

Bartley.     8vo,  roan.     55.  net. 
The  Suction  Caused  by  Ships  and  the  Olympic -Ha wke 

Collision.    By  E.   S.  Bellasis.     i  chart  and  5  illus.  in 

text,  26  pp.,  8vo,  sewed.     (1912.)     is.  net. 
Yachting  Hints,  Tables  and  Memoranda.     By  A.  C.  Franklin. 

Waistcoat  pocket   size,   103   pp.,   641110,   roan,   gilt   edges. 

is.  net. 
Steamship  Coefficients,  Speeds  and  Powers.    By  C.  F.  A. 

Fyfe.    31    plates,    280    pp.,    fcap.    8vo,    leather.     (1907.) 

los.  6d.  net. 
How  to  Build  a  Speed  Launch.    By  E.  W.  Graef .     14  plates, 

32  pp.,  quarto.     (New  York,  1903).     45.  6d.  net. 
Steamships  and  Their  Machinery,  from  first  to  last.     By 

J.  W.  C.  Haldane.     120  illus.,  532  pp.,  8vo.     (1893.)     155. 
Tables  for  Constructing  Ships'  Lines.     By  A.  Hogg.    Third 

edition,  3  plates,  20  pp.,  8vo,  sewed.     (1911.)     35.  net. 
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Tabulated  Weights  of  Angle,  Tee,  Bulb,  Round,  Square,  and 
Flat  Iron  and  Steel  for  the  use  of  Naval  Architects,  Ship- 
builders, etc.  By  C.  H.  Jordan.  Sixth  edition,  640  pp., 
royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges.  (1909.)  75.  6d. 
net. 

Particulars  of  Dry  Docks,  Wet  Docks,  Wharves,  etc.,  on  the 
River  Thames.  Compiled  by  C.  H.  Jordan.  Second 
edition,  7  coloured  charts,  103  pp.,  oblong  8vo.  (1904.) 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Marine  Transport  of  Petroleum.  By  H.  Little.  66  illus., 
263  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (J.890.)  los.  6d. 

Questions  and  Answers  for  Marine  Engineers,  with  a  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Breakdowns  at  Sea.  By  T.  Lucas.  12 
folding  plates,  515  pp.,  gilt  edges,  crown  8vo.  (New  York, 
1902.)  8s.  net. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch.  By  G.  D.  Mower.  49  illus., 
42  pp.,  4to.  (New  York,  1904).  45.  6d.  net. 

Reed's  Engineers'  Handbook  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Examinations  for  certificates  of  Competency  as  First  and 
Second  Class  Engineers.  Nineteenth  edition,  37  plates, 
358  illus.,  696  pp.,  8vo.  145.  net. 

Key  to  Reed's  Handbook.    75.  6d.  net. 

Reed's  Marine  Boilers.  Third  edition,  79  illus.,  258  pp., 
crown  8vo.  (1905.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Reed's  Useful  Hints  to  Sea-going  Engineers.  Fourth 
edition,  8  plates,  50  illus.,  312  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1903.) 
35.  6d.  net. 

How  to  Build  a  Three -horse  Power  Launch  Engine.  By 
E.  W.  Roberts.  14  plates,  66pp.,  folio.  (New  York,  1901). 
los.  6d.  net. 

MATERIALS 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Materials.    By  T. 

Box.     Fourth  edition,   27  plates,   536  pp.,   8vo.     (1902.) 

I2s.  6d.  net. 
Solid  Bitumens.    By  S.  F.  Peckham.     23  illus.,  324  pp., 

8vo.     (New  York,  1909.)     £i  is.  net. 
Lubricants,    Oils    and    Greases.    By   I.    I.    Redwood.    3 

plates,  ix  -f-  54  pp.,  8vo.     (1898.)     6s.  6d.  net. 
Practical  Treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  their  By-Products. 

By  I.  I.  Redwood.    76  illus.,  336  pp.,  8vo.     (1897.)     155. 
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Silico- Calcareous  Sandstones,  or  Building  Stones  from 
Quartz,  Sand  and  Lime.  By  E.  Stoffler.  5  plates,  8vo, 
sewed.  (1901.)  45.  net. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  International  Associa- 
tion for  Testing  Materials.  English  edition.  189  illus., 
549  pp.,  8vo.  (1910.)  1 8s.  net. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Congress.     (1913.)     305.  net. 

MATHEMATICS 

Imaginary  Quantities.  By  M.  Argand.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Hardy.  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York.)  2s.  net. 

Text-book  of  Practical  Solid  Geometry.  By  E.  H.  de  V. 
Atkinson.  Revised  by  Major  B.  R.  Ward,  R.E.  Second 
edition,  17  plates,  134  pp.,  8vo.  (1913.)  75.  6d. 

Quick  and  Easy  Methods  of  Calculating,  and  the  Theory 
and  Use  of  the  Slide  Rule.  By  R.  G.  Elaine.  Fourth 
edition,  6  illus.,  xii  +  152  pp.,  i6mo.  (1912.)  2S.  6d.  net. 

Symbolic  Algebra,  or  the  Algebra  of  Algebraic  Numbers. 
By  W.  Cain.  12  illus.,  131  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New 
York,  1884.)  2s.  net. 

Nautical  Astronomy.  By  J.  H.  Colvin.  127  pp.,  crown  Svo. 
(1901.)  2s.  6d.  net. 

Chemical  Problems.  By  J.  C.  Foye.  Fourth  edition,  141 
pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1898.)  2s.  net. 

Primer  of  the  Calculus.  By  E.  S.  Gould.  Second  edition, 
24  illus.,  122  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1899.)  2s.  net. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  for  Engineering  Stu- 
dents. By  J.  Graham.  Fourth  edition,  116  illus.,  xii 
•+355 'PP-,  <?r.  8™.  (1914.)  5s.net. 

Manual  of  the  Slide  Rule.  By  F.  A.  Halsey .  Second  edition, 
31  illus.,  84  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1901.)  2s.  net. 

Reform  in  Chemical  and  Physical  Calculations.  By 
C.  J.  T.  Hanssen.  4to.  (1897.)  6s.  6d.  net. 

Algebra  Self-Taught.  By  P.  Higgs.  Third  edition,  104 
pp.,  crown  Svo.  (1903.)  2s.  6d. 

A  Text-book  on  Graphic  Statics.  By  C.  W.  Malcolm. 
155  illus.,  316  pp.,  Svo.  (New  York,  1909.)  12s.  6d.  net. 

Galvanic  Circuit  Investigated  Mathematically.  By  G.  S. 
Ohm.  Translated  by  William  Francis.  269  pp.,  i8mo, 
-  boards.  (New  York,"  1891.)  2s.  net. 
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Elementary  Practical  Mathematics.    By  M.  T.  Ormsby. 

Second  edition,  128  illus.,  xii  +  410  pp.,  medium  8vo. 
(1911.)  5s.  net.  » 

Elements  of  Graphic  Statics.  By  K.  Von  Ott.  Translated 
by  G.S.Clarke.  95  illus.,  128  pp.,  crown  Svo.  (1901.)  55. 

Figure  of  the  Earth.  By  F.  G.  Roberts.  2  illus.,  95  pp., 
i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1885.)  2s.  net. 

Arithmetic  of  Electricity.  By  T.  O'C.  Sloane.  Thirteenth 
edition,  5  illus.,  162  pp.,  crown  Svo.  (New  York,  1901.) 
45.  6d.  net. 

Graphic  Method  for  Solving  certain  Questions  in  Arith- 
metic or  Algebra.  By  G.  L.  Vose.  Second  edition, 
28  illus.,  62  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1902.)  2s.net. 

Problems  in  Electricity.  A  Graduated  Collection  comprising 
all  branches  of  Electrical  Science.  By  R.  Weber.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  E.  A.  O'Keefe.  34  illus., 
366  pp.,  crown  Svo.  (1902.)  75.  6d.  net. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  etc. 

Engineers'  Sketch  Book  of  Mechanical  Movements.    By 

T.  W.  Barber.     Fifth  edition,  3,000  illus.,  355  pp.,  Svo. 

(1906.)     los.  6d.  net. 
The  Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Machinery.    By  T.  W. 

Barber.    417  illus.,  476  pp.,  Svo.     (1895.)     los.  6d. 
The  Science  of  Burning  Liquid  Fuel.    By  William  Newton 
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(1910.)  35.  6d.  net. 

Up-to-date   Air   Brake   Catechism.     By  R.   H.   Blackall. 

Twenty-fifth   edition,  5  coloured  plates,  96  illus.,  305  pp., 

crown  8vo.     (New  York,  1913.)     8s.  6d.  net. 
Prevention  of  Railroad  Accidents,  or  Safety  in  Railroading. 

By  Geo.  Bradshaw.     64  illus.,  173  pp.,  square  crown  8vo. 

(New  York,  1912.)     2s.  6d.  net. 
Simple  and  Automatic  Vacuum  Brakes.    By  C.  Briggs, 

G.N.R.     ii  plates,  8vo.     (1892.)     45. 
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Notes  on  Permanent-way  Material,  Plate-laying,  and  Points 
and  Crossings.  By  W.  H.  Cole.  Sixth  edition,  revised, 
44  illus.  in  39  plates,  203  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1912.)  75.  6d. 
net.  ' 

Statistical  Tables  of  the  Working  of  Railways  in  various 
countries  up  to  the  year  1904.  By  J.  D.  Diacomidis . 
Second  edition,  84  pp.,  small  folio,  sewed.  (1906.)  i6s.  net. 

Locomotive  Breakdowns,  Emergencies  and  their  Remedies. 
By  Geo.  L.  Fowler,  M.E.,  and  W.  W.  Wood.  Fifth  edition, 
92  illus.,  266  pp.,  i2mo.  (New  York,  1911.)  45.  6d.  net. 

Permanent-way   Diagrams.    By   F.   H.   Frere.     Mounted 

on  linen  in  cloth  covers.     (1908.)     35.  net. 
Formulas  for  Railway  Crossings  and   Switches.    By    J. 

Glover.     9  illus.,  28  pp.,  royal  321110.     (1896.)     2s.  6d. 
Setting  out  of  Tube  Railways.     By  G.  M.  Halden.     9  plates, 

46  -illus.,  68  pp.,  crown  4to.     (1907.)     IDS.  6d.  net. 
Railway    Engineering,    Mechanical    and    Electrical.    By 

J.  W.  C.  Haldane.     New  edition,  141  illus.,  xx  +  583  pp., 

8vo.     (1908.)     155. 
The    Construction    of   the    Modern    Locomotive.    By    G. 

Hughes.     300  illus.,  261  pp.,  8vo.     (1894.)     95. 
Practical  Hints  for  Light  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

By  F.  R.  Johnson.     6  plates,*3i  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1896.) 

2s.  6d. 
Handbook  on  Railway   Stores  Management.     By  W.   O. 

Kempthorne.     268  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (1907.)     IDS.  6d.  net. 
Railway    Stores    Price  Book.     By    W.    O.    Kempthorne. 

490  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (1909.)     IDS.  6d.  net. 
Railroad  Location  Surveys  and  Estimates.     By  F.  La  vis. 

68  illus,  270  pp.,  8vo.     (New  York,  1906.)     125.  6d.  net. 
Pioneering.    By  F.  Shelford.     14  illus.,  88  pp.,  crown  8vo. 

(1909.)     35.  net. 

Handbook  on  Railway  Surveying  for  Students  and  Junior 
Engineers.  By  B.  Stewart.  55  illus.,  98  pp.,  crown  8vo. 
(1909.)  2s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  British  Locomotives.  By  A.  T.  Taylor.  .100  dia- 
grams of  principal  dimensions,  118  pp.,  oblong  8vo.  (1907.) 
45.  6d.  net. 

Locomotive  Slide  Valve  Setting.  By  C.  E.  Tully.  Illus- 
trated, i8mo.  is.  net. 
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The  Railway  Goods  Station.  By  F.  W.  West.  23  illus., 
xv  +  192  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1912.)  45.  6d.  net. 

The  Walschaert  Locomotive  Valve  Gear.    By  W.  W.  Wood. 

4  plates  and  set  of  movable  cardboard  working  models  of 
the  valves,  193  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1912.)  6s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Westinghouse  E.T.  Air-Brake  Instruction  Pocket 
Book.  By  W.  W.  Wood.  48  illus.,  including  many 
coloured  plates,  242  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1909.) 
8s.  6d.  net. 

SANITATION,    PUBLIC    HEALTH    AND 
MUNICIPAL    ENGINEERING 

Engineering  Work  in  Public  Buildings.     By  R.  O.  Allsop. 

77  illus.,  ix  +  158  pp.,  demy  4to.     (1912.)     12s.  6d.  net. 

Public  Abattoirs,  their  Planning,  Design  and  Equipment. 
By  R.  S.  Ayling.  33  plates,  100  pp.,  demy  4to.  (1908.) 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Sewage  Purification.  By  E.  Bailey -Denton.  8  plates, 
44  pp.,  8vo.  (1896.)  55. 

Water  Supply  and   Sewerage  of  Country  Mansions  and 

Estates.  By  E.  Bailey -Denton.  76  pp.,  crown  8vo. 
(1901.)  2s.  6d.  net. 

Sewerage   and   Sewage   Purification.    By   M.   N.   Baker. 

Second  edition,  144  r^p.,  i8mo,  boards.  (New  York,  1905.) 
2s.  net. 

Bacteriology  of  Surface  Waters  in  the  Tropics.  By  W. 
W.Clemesha.  viii  +  161  pp.,  8vo.  (Calcutta,  1912.)  js.6d. 
net. 

Housing  and  Town -Planning  Conference,  1913.  Being  a 
Report  of  a  Conference  held  by  the  Institution  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Edited  by 
T.  Cole.  42  folding  plates,  227  pp.,  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Housing  and  Town  Planning  Conference,  1911.  Report 
of  Conference  held  by  the  Institution  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  at  West  Bromwich.  Edited  by  T. 
Cole,  Secretary.  30  plates,  240  pp.,  8vo.  ics.  6d.  net. 
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Sanitary  House  Drainage,  its  Principles  and  Practice.  By 
T.  E.'Coleman.  98  illus.,  206  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1896.) 
3$.  6d.  net. 

Stable  Sanitation  and  Construction.     By  T.  E.  Coleman. 

183  illus.,  226  pp.,  crown  8vo.     (1897.)     35.  net. 

Discharge  of  Pipes  and  Culverts.     By  P.  M.  Crosthwaite. 

Large  folding  sheet  in  case.     zs.  6d.  net. 

A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Plumbing  and 
Sanitation.  By  G.  B.  Davis  and  F.  Dye.  2  vols.,  637 
illus.  and  21  folding  plates,  830  pp.,  410,  cloth.  (1899.) 
£i  i&s.  net. 

Standard  Practical  Plumbing.     By  P.  J.  Davies. 

Vol.  I.  Fourth  edition,  768  illus.,  355  pp.,  royal  8vo. 
(1905.)  ys.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Second  edition,  953  illus.,  805  pp.  (1905.) 
los.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III.     313  illus.,   204  pp.     (1905.)     5s.  net. 

Conservancy,  or  Dry  Sanitation  versus  Water  Carriage. 
By  J.  Donkin.  7  plates,  33  pp.,  8vo,  sewed.  (1906.)  is. 
net. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works.  By  W.  C.  Easdale.  160  illus., 
264  pp.,  8vo.  (1910.)  los.  6d.  net. 

House    Drainage    and    Sanitary    Plumbing.     By    W.    P. 

Gerhard.     Tenth  edition,  6  illus.,  231  pp.,  i8mo,  boards. 

(New  York,  1902.)     2s.  net. 
The   Treatment   of    Septic    Sewage.     By    G.    W.    Rafter. 

137  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.     (New  York,  1904.)     zs.  net. 

Reports  and  Investigations  on  Sewer  Air  and  Sewer  Ven- 
tilation. By  R.  H.  Reeves.  8vo,  sewed.  (1894.)  is. 

Sewage  Drainage  Systems.  By  Isaac  Shone.  27  folding 
plates,  47  illus.,  440  pp.,  8vo.  (1914.)  255.  net. 

Drainage  and  Drainage  Ventilation  Methods.  By  Isaac 
Shone,  C.E.  7  folding  plates,  36  pp.,  8vo,  leather. 
(1913.)  6s.  net. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Paving  Private  Street  Works. 
By  W.  Spinks.  Fourth  edition,  256  pp.,  8vo.  (1904.) 
I2s.  6d.  net. 
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STRUCTURAL    DESIGN 

(See  Bridges  and  Roofs) 

TELEGRAPH    CODES 

New  Business  Code.  320  pp.,  narrow  8vo.  (Size  4!  in.!  by 
7J  in.  and  J  in.  thick,  and  weight  10  oz.)  (New  York,  1909.) 
£i  is.  net. 

Miners*  and  Smelters'  Code  (formerly  issued  as  the  Master 
Telegraph  Code).  448  pp.,  8vo,  limp  leather,  weight 
14  02.  (New  York,  1899.)  £2  los.  net. 

Billionaire  Phrase  Code,  containing  over  two  million  sen- 
tences coded  in  single  words.  56  pp.,  8vo,  leather.  (New 
York,  1908.)  6s.  6d.  net. 

WARMING    AND    VENTILATION 

Heat  .for  Engineers.  By  C.  R.  Darling.  Second  edition, 
no  illus.,  430  pp.,  8vo.  (FINSBURY  TECHNICAL  MANUAL.) 
(1912.)  I2S.  6d.  net. 

Hot  Water  Supply.  By  F.  Dye.  Fifth  edition,  new  impres- 
sion, 48  illus.,  viii  -f  86  pp.,  8vo.  (1912.)  3$.  net. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Steam  Heating.    By  F.  Dye. 

129  illus.,  246  pp.,  8vo.     (1901.)     IQS.  net. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot  Water. 
By  F.  Dye.  192  illus.,  319  pp.,  8vo.  (1905.)  8s.  6d.  net. 

Charts  for  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heating.   By  J.  II.  Kinealy. 

Small  folio.     (New  York.)     45.  6d. 

Formulae   and   Tables   for   Heating.    By   J.   H.   Kinealy. 

18  illus.,  53  pp.,  8vo.     (New  York,  1899.)     35.  6d. 

Centrifugal  Fans.  By  J.  H.  Kinealy.  33  illus.,  206  pp., 
fcap.  8vo,  leather.  (New  York,  1905.)  125.  6d.  net. 

Mechanical  Draft.  By  J.  H.  Kinealy.  27  original  tables 
and  13  plates,  142  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (New  York,  1906.) 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Centrifugal  Ventilating  Machines. 
By  D.  Murgue.  7  illus.,  81  pp.,  8vo.  (1883.)  55. 

Mechanics  of  Ventilation.  By  G.  W.  Rafter.  Second 
edition,  143  pp.,  181110,  boards.  (New  York,  1896.)  2S.  net. 
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Principles  of  Heating.    By  W.  G.  Snow.    New  edition,  59 

illus.,  xii  +  224  pp.,  8vo.     (New  York,  1912.)     95.  net. 
Furnace   Heating.     By   W.    G.    Snow.     Fourth   edition,   52 

illus.,  216  pp.,  Svo.     (New  York,  1909.)     6s.  6d.  net. 
Ventilation  of  Buildings.     By  W.  G.  Snow  and   T.  Nolan. 

83  pp.,   i8mo,  boards.     (New   York,   1906.)     2s.   net. 
Heating  Engineers'  Quantities.     By  W.  L.  White  and  G.  M. 

White.    4  plates,  33  pp.,  folio.     (1910.)     los.  6d.  net. 


WATER    SUPPLY 

(See  also  Hydraulics) 

Potable  Water  and  Methods  of  Testing  Impurities.    By 

M.  N.  Baker.     97  pp.,  i8mo,  boards.     (New  York,  1905.) 

2s.  net. 

Manual  of  Hydrology.     By  N.  Beardmore.     New  impres- 
sion, 18  plates,  384  pp.,  Svo.     (1906.)     los.  6d.  net.- 
Boiler   Waters,   Scale,   Corrosion   and   Fouling.     By  W.   W. 

Christie.      77  illus.,  235  pp.,  Svo.      (New   York,   1907.) 

I2s.  6d.  net. 
Bacteriology  of  Surface  Waters  in  the  Tropics.     By  W.  W. 

Glemesha.      12  tables,  viii   +    161  pp.,  Svo.      (Calcutta, 

1912.)     75.  6d.  net. 
Water  Softening  and  Purification.     By  H.  Collet.     Second 

edition,  6  illus.,  170  pp.,  crown  Svo.     (1908.)     55.  net. 
Treatise  on  Water  Supply,  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

of    Residences.      By  F.   Colyer.      100    pp.,  crown    Svo. 

(1899.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Purification  of  Public  Water   Supplies.     By  J.   W.  Hill. 

314  pp.,  Svo.     (New  York,  1898.)     los.  6d. 
Well  Boring  for  Water,  Brine  and  Oil.     By  C.  Isler.     Second 

edition,  105  illus.,  296  pp.,  Svo.     (1911.)     los.  6d.  net. 
Method  of  Measuring  Liquids  Flowing  through  Pipes  by 

means  of  Meters  of  Small  Calibre.    By  Prof.  G.  Lange. 

i  plate,  16  pp.,  Svo,  sewed.     (1907.)     6d.  net. 
On  Artificial   Underground  Water.    By   G.   Richer t.     16 

illus.,  33  pp.,  Svo,  sewed.     (1900.)     is.  6d.  net. 
Notes  on  Water  Supply  in  new  Countries.     By  F.  W.  Stone. 

18  plates,  42  pp.,  crown  Svo.     (1888.)     5s. 
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The  Principles  of  Waterworks  Engineering.  By  J.  H.  T. 
Tudsbery  and  A.  W.  Brightmore.  Third  edition,  13 
folding  plates,  130  illus.,  447  pp.,  demy  8vo.  (1905.)  -£i  is. 
net. 


WORKSHOP    PRACTICE 

For  Art  Workers  and  Mechanics 

Alphabet  of  Screw  Cutting.  By  L.  Arnaudon,  Fifth 
edition,  92  pp.,  cr.  8vo.,  sewed.  (1913.)  45.  net. 

A  Handbook  for  Apprenticed  Machinists.    By  O.  J.  Beale. 

Second  edition,  89  illus.,  141  pp.,  i6mo.     (New  York,  1901.) 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Practice  of  Hand  Turning.  By  F.  Campin.  Third  edition, 
99  illus.,  307  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1883.)  35.  6d. 

Artistic  Leather  Work.  By  E.  Ellin  Carter.  6  plates  and 
21  illus.,  xii  +  51  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1912.)  2s.  6d.  net. 

Calculation  of  Change  Wheels  for  Screw  Cutting  on  Lathes. 
By  D.  de  Vries.    46  illus.,  83  pp.,  8vo.     (1908.)     35.  net- 
Milling  Machines  and  Milling  Practice.     By  D.  de  Vries. 

536  illus.,  464  pp.,  medium  8vo.     (1910.)     145.  net. 

French -Polishers'  Manual.    By  a  French-Polisher.     New 

impression,  31  pp.,  royal  321110,  sewed.     (1912.)     6d.  net. 

Art  of  Copper -Smithing.  By  J.  Fuller.  Fourth  edition, 
483  illus.,  319  pp.,  royal  8vo.  (New  York,  1911.)  I2S.  6d. 
net. 

Saw  Filing  and  Management  of  Saws.    By  R.  Grimshaw. 

New  edition,  81  illus.,  i6mo.     (New  York,  1906.)     45.  6d.  net. 

Cycle  Building  and  Repairing.  By  P.  Henry.  55  illus., 
96  pp.,  cr.  8vo.  (S.  &  C.  SERIES,  No.  43.)  is.  6d.  net. 

Paint  and  Colour  Mixing.  By  A.  S.  Jennings.  Fourth 
edition,  14  coloured  plates,  190  pp.,  8vo.  (1910.)  55. 
net. 

The  Mechanician  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Mani- 
pulation of  Tools.  By  C.  Knight.  Fifth  edition,  96 
plates,  397  pp.,  410.  (1897.)  i8s. 

Turner's  and  Fitter's  Pocket  Book.  By  J.  La  Nicca.  i8mo, 
sewed.  6d. 
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Tables  for  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  giving  the  values  of  the 
different  trains  of  wheels  required  to  produce  Screws  of  any 
pitch.  By  Lord  Lindsay.  Second  edition,  royal  8vo, 
oblong.  2s. 

Screw-cutting  Tables.  By  W.  A.  Martin.  Seventh  edition. 
New  imp.,  oblong  8vo.  is.  net. 

Metal  Plate  Work,  its  Patterns  and  their  Geometry,  for  the 
use  of  Tin,  Iron  and  Zinc  Plate  Workers.  By  G.  T.  Millis. 
Fourth  Ed.,  New  imp.,  280  illus.,  xvi  +  456  pp.,  cr.  8vo. 
(1912.)  gs. 

The  Practical  Handbook  of  Smithing  and  Forging.  Engin- 
eers' and  General  Smiths'  Work.  By  T.  Moore.  New 
impression,  401  illus.,  248  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (1912.)  55.  net. 

Modern  Machine  Shop  Construction,  equipment  and  man- 
agement. By  O.  E.  Perrigo.  208  illus.,  343  pp.,  crown 
4to.  (New  York,  1906.)  £i  is.  net. 

Turner's   Handbook  on   Screw-cutting,   Coning,   etc.     By 

W.  Price.     New  impression,  56  pp.,  fcap.  8vo.     (1912.)     6d. 

net. 
Introduction    to    Eccentric    Spiral    Turning.     By    H.    C. 

Robinson.     12    plates,    23    illus.,    48    pp.,    8vo.     (1906.) 

45.  6d.  net. 
Manual  of  Instruction  in  Hard  Soldering.     By  H.  Rowell. 

Sixth  edition,  7  illus.,  66pp.,  crown  8vo.     (New.  York,  1910.) 

35.  net. 

Forging,  Stamping,  and  General  Smithing.  By  B.  Saun- 
ders.  728  illus.,  ix  +  428  pp.,  demy  8vo.  (1912.)  £i  is. 
net. 

Pocket  Book  on  Boilermaking,  Shipbuilding,  and  the  Steel 

and  Iron  Trades  in  General.  By  M.  J.  Sexton.  Sixth 
edition,  new  impression,  85  illus.,  319  pp.,  royal  32ino,  roan, 
gilt  edges.  (1912.)  55.  net. 

Power  and  its  Transmission.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
Factory  and  Works  Manager.  By  T.  A.  Smith.  76  pp., 
•fcap.  8vo.  (1910.)  2s.  net. 

Spons"  Mechanics'  Own  Book  :    A  Manual  for  Handicrafts- 
men and  Amateurs.     Sixth  edition,  New  impression,  1,430 
illus.,  720  pp.,  demy  8vo.     (1912.)     6s. 
Ditto  ditto  half   French  morocco,  75.  6d. 
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Spons'  Workshop  Receipts  for  Manufacturers,  Mechanics 
and  Scientific  Amateurs.  New  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition,  crown  8vo.  (1909.)  35.  each  net. 

Vol.      I.    ACETYLENE  LIGHTING  to  DRYING.    223  illus., 
532  pp. 

Vol.    II.    DYEING  to  JAPANNING.    259  illus.,  540  pp. 
Vol.  III.    JOINTING  PIPES  to  PUMPS.     257  illus.,  528  pp. 
Vol.   IV.    RAINWATER   SEPARATORS    to    WIRE    ROPES. 
321  illus.,  540  pp. 
Gauges  at  a  Glance.    By  T.  Taylor.    Second  edition,  post 

8vo,  oblong,  with  tape  converter.     (1900.)     55.  net. 
Simple  Soldering,  both  Hard  and  Soft.     By  E.  Thatcher. 
52   illus.,  76   pp.,  crown    8vo.     (S.  &  C.  Series,  No.  18.) 
(New  York,  1910.)     is.  6d.  net. 

The  Modern  Machinist.  By  J.  T.  Usher.  Fifth  edition, 
257  illus.,  322  pp.,  8vo.  (New  York,  1904.)  los.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Wood  Carving.  By  G.  J.  Woodsend.  108  illus., 
86  pp.,  8vo.  (New  York,  1897.)  45.  6d.  net. 

American  Tool  Making  and  Interchangeable  Manufacturing. 
By  J.  W.  Woodworth.  Second  Ed.  600  illus.,  535  pp.,  8vo 
(New  York,  1911.)  i8s.  net. 


USEFUL    TABLES 

See  also  CURVE  TABLES,  EARTHWORK,  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE, 
INTEREST  TABLES,  LOGARITHMS,  AND  METRIC  TABLES. 

Weights  and  Measurements  of  Sheet  Lead.  By  J.  Alex- 
ander. 32mo,  roan.  is.  6d.  net. 

Barlow's  Tables  of  Squares,  Cubes,  Square  Roots,  Cube  Roots 
and  Reciprocals,  of  all  Integer  Numbers  from  i  to  10,000. 
200  pp.,  crown  8vo,  leather  cloth.  45.  net. 

Tables  of  Squares.  Of  every  foot,  inch  and  -fe  of  an  inch  from 
-^  of  an  inch  to  50  feet.  By  E.  E.  Buchanan.  Eleventh 
edition,  102  pp.,  i6mo.  45.  6d.  net. 

Land  Area  Tables.  By  W.  Codd.  For  use  with  Amsler's 
Planimeter.  On  sheet  in  envelope  with  explanatory 
pamphlet,  is.  6d.  net.  Or  separately :  tables  on  sheet  is.  net. 
Pamphlet,  6d.  net. 
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Tables  of  some  of  the  Principal  Speeds  occurring  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  expressed  in  Metres  per  second.  By  K. 
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